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ST. JOSEPH’S 


_JATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 


OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O’CLOCK. 


TERMS. 


I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 


Two Shillings ............ 1 Vol. ata time for a Month. 
Six Shillings ............ 3 Vols. “ for One Quarter. 
or 1 Vol. “ for Half a Year. 
Half a Guinea ......... 3 Vols. for Half a Year. 
or 1 Vol. “i for a Year. 
One Guinea 3 Vols. for a Year. 
In the Country 4 Vols. rt for a Year. 
Five Guineas (for Families in the country or Depéts in 
town or country) ...25 Vols. os for a year. 


II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1 Vol. at a time. 


III. For all who do not pay in advance: 


Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


Books can be sat every Three Days. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBS. 


For the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers of 
St. Joseph’s Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Book 
{ Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 

scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of books at the 
| same time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 


Managers, at the above address. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
t REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 
a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 
f with families seeking the services of such ladies. They also receive the 
i names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations. 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 
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QUARTERLY SERIES.. 
(CONDUCTED by the MANAGERS of the “MONTH.”) 


1, The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the - 
Rev, H. J. Corermer. Vol. I. Price 7s. 6d. 4 


#2. The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By 


Emity Bowes. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Corzrter. Price 5s. 6d. 


8. The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis ve 


LA Pata, of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish. With 
Preface by the Rev. H. J. Cotertmper. Price 7s. 6d. 


i4. The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the 
Rev. H. J. Cotertmper. Vol. 2. Price 10s. 6d. 
m5. Ierne of Armorica: A Tale of the Time of Chlovis. 
i By J. C. Bateman. Price 6s. 6d. | 
6. The Life of Dona Luisa de Carvajal. By Lady Grorcriana 


Price 6s. 
7. The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By the Rev. 
F. [In the Press. 
The following in preparation :— 


The life of the Blessed Pierre Lefevre, first companion. of © 
St. Ignatius. By the Rev. Father Borno, 


[This Life has been written on the occasion of the beatification of the Ven. Pierre 
}Letevre, and contains the WMemoriale or record of his private thoughts and medita - 
tions, written by himself. ] 
The Dauphin and his Companions in the Temple. By M. 
O’C. Morris. 

The Life of St. Stanislaus Kostka. By Father Borro. 

[A new Life of the Saint, derived from the Processes of his canonization, with 
extracts from the evidence of the witnesses. | 


The Life of Ferdinand the Second, Emperor of Germany, 
1578—1637. (Condensed from the great work of Hurter.) 


St. Jerome and his Correspondents. 
} The Life of Pope Pius the Seventh. 


The Life and Letters of St. Teresa, (Mainly founded on 
Ribera’s Life of the Saint, with the Letters inserted in their places.) 

The Life of our Life. A commentary on the Vita Vite Nostre. 
By the Rev. H. J. Coneripar. 


(Other Works are in contemplation and preparation. ) 


BURNS AND OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.v. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


Life of Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, Lay Brother of the Society of 
Jesus. With engraved Portrait. By a Member of the same Society. 1 vol, 


crown 8vo, 5s. 
Also, by the same Author, 4 


Facts Illustrative of the Times of Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
Recorded in the lives—1. Of Thomas Pounde of Belmont, S.J., Confessor of 
the Faith. 2. Of George Gilbert of Suffolk, S.J., Confessor of the Faith, and 
Exile. 3. Of Father Thomas Darbyshire, S.J., Exile for the Faith. With 


Illustrations in Photographed Etching. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


Life of the Venerable Anna Maria Taigi, the Roman Matron 
(1769-1837). Being Vol. 5 of the “‘ Library of Religious Biography,”’ Edited 
by Epwarp Heaty Tuompsoy, M.A. With Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 

[This biography has been written after a careful collation of previous Lives of the Servant of 
God with each other, and with the Analecta Juris Pontificii, which contain large extracts from 
the Processes. Various prophecies attributed to her and other holy persons have been collected 
in an Appendix. } 

Complete Benediction Service, containing “O Salutaris,” Litanies, 
“Tantum Ergo” and “ Adoremus in zternum.” Dedicated to the Right Hon.. 
Lapy Herpert or Lea. By Rev. L. C.C. Price 3s. 6d. 


Spain and Charles VII. (Don Carlos); or, “Who is the Legitimate 
Sovereign?” By General Kirkpatrick. Published under the sanction of the 
Carlist Committee. Price, in cloth, gilt, 2s. ; in wrapper, 1s. 3d. 

This is a most important work at the present time, and should be in the hands 
of every person interested in the passing affairs of Europe. It gives a most faithful 
and interesting history of Don Carlos, now the prominent representative of Legiti- 
macy, and clearly proves that he is the True Heir to the Throne of Spain. It 
contains a well-executed portrait of Don Carlos. 


A Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of West- 
minster for the Consecration of the diocese to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By 
Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster, With an Appendix containing 
special Devotions to the Sacred Heart. Price 1d. A reduction where taken in 
quantities. 

Orate pro Anima Jacobi Roberti Hope Scott. A Funeral Discourse, 
preached in the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Farm Street, on occasion 
of the Funeral of the late Mr. Hope Scott. By the Very Rev. J. H. 
Newman, D.D. Price 1s. 

The Dove of the Tabernacle; or, the Love of Jesus in the Most 


Holy Eucharist. By the Rev. F. H. Kinane. With a Preface by his Grace 
the Most Rev. Dr. Leany, Archbishop of Cashel. Fifth Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


BURNS AND OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.0. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


Education with or without Religion ; or, the Church and State in 
reference to the Education Question. A Lecture delivered at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, by J. Stewart McCorry, D.D. No.1. Price 64d. 


Praises of the Holy Name of God. As appointed to be said 
throughout the Archdiocese of Westminster after Mass and Benediction. Royal 
32mo, 1s. per 100, The same in large size and type (two varieties), 1d. each. 


Nazareth, By Mrs. Casuet Hoey, with a Preface by the Rev. 
W. Humpuerey, 0.8.C. Price 2s. 


The Discourse delivered at the Opening Session of the Fourth Pro- 
vineial Synod of Westminster. By the Right Rev. Bishop ULLarHorne. 


Eeelesia Christi; or, Words spoken at the Opening of the Second 
Session of the Fourth Provincial Council of Westminster, by the Most Rev. 
Roger Breve Vaveuan, D.D., O.8.B., Archbishop of Nazianzus. Price 1s. 


Neditations for the Use of the Clergy, for every day in the year, on 
the Gospels for the Sundays. From the Italian of Mgr. Scort1, Archbishop of 
Thessalonica. Revised and Edited by the Oblates of St. Charles. With a 
Preface by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Vol. 1. From the 
First Sunday in Advent to the Sixth Saturday after the Epiphany. Price 4s. 


Also, just published, price 4s., 
Yel. 2. From SepruacGesima SUNDAY To THE FourTH SuNDAY 


AFTER EASTER. 

This admirable little book will be much valued by all, but especially by the cl 7, for whose use it 
is more immediately intended. The Archbishop states in his preface that it is held in high esteem in 
Rome; and that he has himself found, “by the experience of many years, its singular excellence, its 
practical piety, its abundance of Scripture, of the Fathers, and of ecclesiastical writers.” —Tablet. 

It is a sufficient recommendation to this book of Meditations that our Archbishop has given them his 
own warm approval. . . . are full of the language of the Scriptures, and are rich with 
unction of their Divine sense.—Weekly Register. 

A Manual of Meditations for Priests, to which we have seen nothing comparable.—Catholic World. 

There is great beauty in the thoughts, the illustrations are striking, the learning shown in patristic 
ee ee gery and the Proves applications to priests are very powerful. It is entirely a priest’s 
book.— Churc view. 


The Idea of a University, Defined and Illustrated. 1. In nine Dis- 
courses addressed to the Catholics of Dublin. 2. In Occasional Leetures and 
Essays addressed to the Members of the Catholic University. By the Very 
Rev. Joun Henry Newman, D.D. Third Edition. Price 7s. 


Historical Sketches. By the Very Rev. Joun Henry Newman, 
D.D. (Third Series), containing—A Sketch of the Life of Theodoret (now first 
printed)—A Sketch of the Life of St. Chrysostom—Of the Mission of St. 
Bened ict— Of Benedictine Schools—The Church of the Fathers, being Sketches 
of SS. Basil, Gregory, Anthony, Augustine, Martin and Demetrius. Price 6s. 


BURNS AND OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 


The Rosary Magazine. Vol. I. A Miscellany for Catholic Families 
and Schools. 2s., by post, 2s 4d. 


e Imitation of Christ. In Four Books. By Tuomas A Kempis, 
Translated from the original Latin by the Right Rev. Dr. CoattonEer. With 
reflections translated especially from the French for this Edition, and Prayers at 
the ends of the chapters. . 24mo, 3s. 6d. 


Ke 
A Theory of the Fine Arts, Considered in Relation to Mental and 
Physical Conditions of Human Existence. By SrzrHen M. Lanteay, A.B, 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 4s. 

For the object. which he had in view, and for the way in which he has thought out his subject, we 
feel nothing but the highest admiration. Our English literature stands in need of many such books as 
this, for the good they will do is simply incalculable.—Dublin Review. y% 
* A series of thoughtfully written a. - This book will repay the trouble of any one 
who will give it a thoughtful perusal.—Tablet. *- 

A work which those who have been taught to think will read with pleasure,.as affording them 
fiaterials for reflection on almost all those subjecté connected with art and science, an acquaintance 
with which is necessary to the character of an educated gentleman,— Weekly Register. 

A well-written essay, evidently written by a Christian, gentleman of culture and acute reason.—’ 
Publisher’s Circular. 

We heartily and cordially recommend the volume to our readers as a work which will amply repay 
perusal.—Illustrated Catholic World, 


The Life of Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque, By the Rev. F. 
TicKELL, S.J. 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


Tt is lorig since we have had such a pleasure as thé reading of Father Tickell’s book has afforded 
us. No incident of her holy life from birth to death seems to be wanting, and the volume appropriately 
closes with an account.of her beatification,— Weekly Register. 
- Tt is one of those kKigh-class spiritual biographies which will be best appreciated in religious com- 
munities.— Westminster Gazette. 

Of Father Tickell’s labours we can say with peer that he has given us a real biography, in 
which the saint is everything, and the biographer keeps in the background.—Dublin Review. 

We can only hope that the life may carry on, as it is worthy of doing, the apostelate begun in our 
country by one who our Lord desires should be “as a brother to His servant, sharing equally in these 
spiritual goods, united with her to His own heart for ever.””—Tablet. 

The work could hardly have been done in a more unpretending, and at the same time mor 
satisfactory, manner than in the volume now before us.—Month. 


BURNS AND OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, EX 


4 This day is published, 

The Scripture Doctrine of Miracles Displayed. By the Right Rev. 
Bisnop Hay, of Edinburgh. A New and Revised Edition, in two volumes, 
crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Of whom may be had, uniform with the above, 

The Works of Bishop Hay. Five Volumes, crown 8vo. Price 21s 
Comprising—‘ The Sincere Christian,” ‘The Devout Christian,’ “ Th 
Pious Christian,” 

A few copies remain of the Subscription Edition, on large paper, cloth, red edges 

Price 31s. 6d. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


Storia della Arte Cristiana; nei primi otto secoli della Chiesa; scritta 
dal P. RarFarteE Garrvuccti, d C dG. e corredata della collezione di tutti i 
monumenti di Pittura e Scultura incisi in rame su 500 tavole ed illustrati. 

This important and interesting publication, by Padre Garrucci, the well-known Jesuit archz- 
ologist, y to be completed in 100 fascicoli, folio, each containing five engravings and two or three 
sheeta of text. 

The complete work will consist of 7 volumes, in imperial folio, illustrated by more than 500 
sheets of engravings, which will represent the entire cycle of Christian art. The subjects of the 
volumes will be as follows :—Vol. I. History of Art in 12 books. Vol. 2. Paintings in Christian 
Cemeteries. Vol. 3. Paintings not in Cemeteries. Vol. 4. Mosaics. Vol. 5. Sculptures on Sarco- 
phagi. Vol. 6. Sculptures of every other kind. Vol. 7. Painting and Sculpture of the Jews an 
of heretical sects. P 

Two numbers are announced to appear each month. 

The price of each number is 5s., printed on superior paper. 

The literary portion being ready, and the work of the engravers much advanced, there is no 
danger that the progress ef publication will be delayed, or the proposed distribution (two fascicoli 
per month) not adhered to. ; 

As nearly as possible, simultaneously with this (the Italian edition), a corresponding edition will 
be issued with the text, &c., in French. This will be in all other respects an exact counterpart 


of the original. 
Subscribers’ names received by Messrs. Burns and Oates. 


New and important Illustrated Serial Work on Church Furniture, Vestments and 
Decoration. Published in quarterly numbers, oblong folio, price 4s. each. 


Charch Decoration. A collection of Designs for Ecclesiastical 
Embroidery, Wood-carving, Metal-Work and Painting on Glass. With full 
descriptive text in English, French, and German, arranged in parallel columns. 
Edited by Rev. DEnater, of Ratisbon Cathedral. 

No. 1, just published, contains seven large folding lithograph plates, mostly to full working 
scale. 

Subscribers’ names received by Messrs. Burns and Oates, the authorized English agents. 

This work, of which we have here the first instalment, bids fair to be a manual of a most 

complete and exhaustive eharacter. Its scope,on the special subject to which it is devoted, is 
most comprehensive, and its programme includes the various arts and processes connected with 
the general ornamentation of churches. The illustrations are for the most part drawn to full 
scale, and the descriptive letter-press, in English, French and German, is both minute an 

detailed. 
In the present number, 4 out of the 7 plates are devoted to patterns of ecclesiastical 

embroidery and needle-work ; these include a cope hood of very elaborate design, a centre-piece 

of 3 distinct variations, suitable either for an antependium or a banner, the centre-piece orphreys 
and corresponding accompaniments for a chasuble, including stole, chalice veil, pall, &c., the 
fittings for a humeral veil ; together with several patterns of needlework ornamentation as appli- 
cable to the borders of albes and altar-cloths. All the above are given in full-sized detail, and are 

accompanied with minute descriptions on method of working or application, choice of colours, &c. 

In addition to the above, 2 plates are devoted to a complete specimen in stained glass, where 
the minutest details are so clearly given as to be capable of actual reproduction in all its 
features. The seventh plate is devoted to various samples of wood carving and metal-work 

including frames for Stations, and ecclesiastical paintings; thurible, asperges, &c. 

Taking into consideration the number, size, and quality of its illustrations, together with its 
general excellence, and bearinz in mind the cost, this work may be regarded as a marvel of 
cheapness, completeness and utility. 


BURNS AND OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


Lectures on Certain Portions of the Earlier Old Testament History, 
By the Rev. Munro. Price 3s. 6d. 


Sound, sober and practical; and we have no doubt they will be found extremely valuable.— 
Weekly Register. 

Very valuable in aid of catechetical instraction.—Catholic Opinion. 

Good, clever and earnest.—Publisher’s Circular. 

They show signs of extensive reading and earnest thought; and will be found very useful in the 
upper forms of our colleges and schools.—Tablet. 


lerne of Armorica: a Tale of the Time of Chlovis. By J. C. 
Bateman. Forming Fifth Vol. of the Quarterly Series conducted. by the 
Managers of the Month. Price 6s. 6d. 


We know of few tales of the kind that can be ranked higher than the beautiful story before us. 
The author has hit on the golden mean between an over display of antiquarianism and an indolent 
transfer of modern modes of action and thought to a distant time. The descriptions are masterly, the 
characters Cistinct, the interest unflagging. We may add that the period is one of those which may 
be said to be comparatively unworked.—Month. + 

A volume of very interest and very great utility. Asa story it is sure to give much delight, 
while asa story founded on historical fact it will benefit all by its very able reproduction of very 
momentous scenes. . . . The book is excellent. If we are to have a literature of fiction at all we 
hope it will include like volumes.—Dublin Review. 

Although a work of fiction itis historically correct, and the author portrays with great skill the 
manners and customs of the times of which he professes to give a description. In reading this 
charming tale we seem to be taken by the hand by the writer and made to assist at the scenes which 
he describes.—Tablet. 

The author of this most interesting tale has hit the happy medium between a display of antiquarian 
gnowledge and a mere reproduction in distant of common place modern habits of thought. 
The descriptions are excellent, the characters well drawn, and the subject itself is very attractive, 
besides having the advantage of not having been written threadbare.— Westminster Gazette. 

The tale is excessively interesting, the language appropriate to the time and rank of the 
characters, the style flowing and easy, and the narrative leads one on and on until it becomes a very 
difficult matter to lay the book down until it is finished. . . . Itisa valuable addition to Catholic 
fictional literature.—Catholic Times. 

A very pretty: historico-ecclesiastical novel of the times of Chlovis. It is full of incident and is 
very reading.—Literary Churchman. 

ives many pictures of life and manners at’that time which are of great value, as enabling the 
reader to form some adequate and just conclusion as to the state of society out of which the modern 
world has grown. It contains a good deal that is interesting and attractive.—Scotsman. 


The Life of the Baron de Renty; or, Perfection in the World 
Exemplified. Being Vol. 4 of “The Library of Religious Biography,” edited 
by Epwarp Heaty Tuompson, M.A. Price 6s. 


An excellent book. We have no hesitation in saying that it ought to satisfy all classes of opinions 
The style is throughout perfectly fresh and buoyant. We have great pleasure in recommending it to 
all our readers.—Dublin Review. 

This beautiful work is a compilation, not of biographical incidents, but of holy thoughts and 
spiritual aspirations, which we may Pood on and make our own. We would recommend our readers to 
study this wonderful life bit by bit for themselves.—Tablet. 

Gives full particulars of his marvellous virtue in an agreeable form. To all we can recommend 
this hook.—Catholic Times. : 

A good book for our Catholic young men, teaching how they can sanctify the secular state.— 
Catholic Opinion. 

Edifying and instructive, a beacon and guide to those whose walks are in the ways ef the world, 
who toil and strive to win Christian perfection. We earnestly recommend these resorts of the life of a 
great and good man.—Ulster Examiner. 


BURNS AND OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 
LATELY IMPORTED BY BURNS AND OATES. 


Light in Darkness, By Father 
Ewitt, Paulist Father, New York. Cloth 
extra, 3s. 


hife of John M. Costello; or, the 
Beauty of Virtue exemplified in an American 

Youth. 3s. 
An 


The Ferryman of the Tiber. 
Historical Tale from the Italian. 6s. 

Christ and the Church; Lectures 
by the Rev. Tuomas Preston, New York. 6s. 

The Flemings; or, Truth Tri- 


—— A Tale by Mrs. Dorsgy. Cloth, 
Life Duties. By Dr. Marcy. 6s. 
cloth. 
The Byrnes of Glengoulah. A true 


Tale by Aticz Noman. 6s. 
Elia; or, Spain Fifty Years Ago. 
By GataLLERo. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 


The Happiness of Heaven. By a 
Father of the Society of Jesus. Neat cloth, 4s. 


The Truce of God; a Tale of the 


Eleventh Century. By Gro. H. Mites. One 
vol. cloth, 4s. 


Mount Benedict; or, the Violated 
Tomb. A Tale of the Charlestown Convent. 
By Peter McCorry. One vol. cloth, 4s. 


Memoirs of a Guardian Angel. 
From the French of L’AsBE CHarpon. Cloth, 


4s. 

Patron Saints. By Exiza ALLEN 
Starz. One vol. cloth, 10s. 

. By 


The Acts of the Early Martyrs 


J. M. Fastre, 8.J. Two vols. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


each. 
Guide for Catholic Young Women, 
especially for those who earn their own living. 
By the Rev. Gzorce DrsHon, Missionary 
Priest. Price 4s. 


The Life and Times of Sixtus the 
Fifth. By Baron Husner. Translated from 
the original French by Jamzs F. MELINE. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


New Volume of Sermons. By the 
Paulist Fathers of New York. Cloth, 6s. 


The Progressionists and Angela, 
Translated from the German of ConRaD von 
BoLanDEN. Price 6s. 

A Winged Word; and other 


Sketches and Stories. By M. A. T. Price 6s. 


Tales. By HENDRIK CoNSCIENCE. 
Translated expressly for this edition. 
1. The Amulet. Price 4s. 
2. The Fisherman’s Daughter. Price 4s. 


The Heart of Myrrha Lake; or, 
Into the Light of Catholicity. By Minniz 
Mary Lee. Price 4s. 6d. 

The Nesbits; or,a Mother’s Last 
Request ; and other Tales. By Uncle Paut. 
Price 4s. 4 

Only a Pin! An instructive moral 


Story. Translated from the French of J. T. ° 
DE Satnt GERMAINE. By P.S. Price 4s. 


Fleurange. By Madame Avucus- 
TINE CRAVEN. From the French. By M. P. T. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

Two Thousand Miles on Horseback. 
A Summer Tour to the Plains, the Rocky 
Mountains, and New Mexico. By James F. 
Meine. Fourth edition. Price 6s. 


Lectures and Sermons. By the 
Very Rev. Tuomas N. Burke, O.P. Royal 
8vo, with Portrait. Price 16s. 

Little Pierre, the Pedlar of Alsace. 


Translated from the French, and illustrated 
by twenty-seven first-class wood-cuts. Price 


6s. 

Peter’s Journey and other Tales, 
By the Author of “ Marion Howard,” and 

. Maggie’s Rosary.” Cloth, 3s. 

A Compendium of the History of 
the Catholic Church, from the commencement 
of the Christian Era to the C£cumenica‘ 
Council of the Vatican. Compiled and trans. 
lated from the best authors by Rev. THEopoR® 
NoETHEN. Price 8s. 

Truth and Error. By Rev. Henry 
A. Brann, D.D. Price 4s. 


BURNS AND OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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BURNS AND OATES’ FOREIGN LIST. 


NEW WORKS LATELY IMPORTED. 


Ignace Spencer et la Renaissance du Catholicisme en Angleterre 
1828-1872, Par M. l’Abbé de Mapaune. Vicairea 8S, Louis d’Antin. 1 vol. 
12mo, price 4s. 

Missale Romanum Mechlinz, 1873. Royal 8vo, good, clear type, 
red and black characters, with all new Masses up to the present date; English 
and Irish supplements to match. Price, unbound, 8s. 

Bouillerie (Mgr. de la)—Le Symbolisme de la Nature. In two 


volumes, 12mo, 7s. 
Vol. 1. Création animée.—Vol. 2. Création imanimée. 


Pratique de la Perfection Chretienne a Pusage des personnes du monde, 
Par le P. Atpuonsus Roprievez, 8.J. Four vols. 18mo, new edition, 
price 8s, 6d, 

le Monde de PEucharistie ou Symbolisme de la Ste. Hostie. Résumé 
des merveilles divines. Par M. l’Abbé Bron. One vol. 12mo, pp. 481, 
price 3s. 

Le Darwinisme et Porigine de Phomme. By A. Lecomte. One 
vol. 12mo, pp. 411, price 3s. 6d. 

Olivaint (R. P.)—Journal de ses Retraites Annuelles de 1860 a 
1870. New edition, in two volumes, 12mo, pp. 279, 359, price 5s. 

P. Matthzi Liberatore.—Institutiones Philosophice. New edition 
in three vols., large Svo, 15s. 6d. 

F. Giuseppe Kleutgen.—La Filosofia Antica esposita e difesa 
(versione del tedesco). Five vols., in 12mo, pp. 2580, price 24s. 

Paray-le-Monial et son Monastere de la Visitation la Bienheurense 
Marguerite Marie et le Sacré Cour. Par Leon Avsrygav. One vol. in 
18mo, pp. 126, price 6d. 

Les Saints Pelerinages de Paray-le-Monial et de Verosvres, Par M. 
le CHANOINE CucHERAT. One vol. in 18mo, pp. 90, price 6d. 

‘a Genese des especes,etudes philosophiques et religieuses sur I’Histoire 
Naturelle et les Naturalistes Contemporains. Par H. de VaLrocer (Prétre 
de l’Oratoire). One vol. in 12mo, pp. 390, price 3s. 6d. 

tilaire. La Sainte Bible selon la Vulgate. Traduite en Francais, 
avec notes, par l’Abbé J. B. Guarrz. “ Ancien Testament.” Three vols. in 
18mo, pp. 600, 644, 622, price 8s. 

Manuale Sacrarum Cxremoniarum in libres octo digestum a Pio 
Martinucci, apostolicarum Cxremoniarum magistro. This important work is 
xow complete in eight vols. large 8vo, price 35s. 
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VALUABLE AND STANDARD FOREIGN BOOKS, 


SECOND HAND, AT THE FOLLOWING NETT PRICES. 


Acta Sanctorum Quotquot Toto Orbe Coluntur vel a Catholicis Scrip- 


toribus Celebrantur. 54 vols. folio, sewed, £50. 


8. Caroli Borromei, Card. Arch, Mediolani. Homelite nunc 
primum é M. codicibus. Biblioth: Ambrosiane in lucem producte. 
(A fine old work in very clear type.) 6 vols. small 4to, £1 10s. 


Cahier (R. P.). Caracteristiques des Saints dans PArt Populaire, enu- 
merées et expliquées. Two vols. large 4to, copiously illustrated. Very hand- 
somely bound in half-calf gilt, gilt edges, £5; now offered at £3 14s. (This 
beautiful work is now very scarce.) 


Ludolphus de Saxonia Vita Jesu Christi. Large folio edition, splen- 
didly bound in half-morocco gilt, gilt edges. Full price, £5 ; now offered at £2 10s. 


Histoire de 8. Louys IX., de nom Roy de France, écrite par Jean 
Sire de Joinville, Senéchal de Champagne: enrichie de nouvelles observations 
et dissertations Historiques. Avec les établissements de S. Louys, le con- 
seil de Pierre de Fontaines, et plusieurs autres Pieces concernant ce regne, 
tirées des Manuscrits. Par Cuartes pt Fresne, Sieur du Cange, Conseiller 
du Roy, Trésorier de France, et General des Finances en la Généralité de 
Picardie. Paris 1668. One vol. large folio, old calf, gilt (with portrait of St. 
Louis). Price 25s. 


Vie des Saints. Illustrée en Chromolithographie, d’apres les Anciens 
Manuscrits de tous les siécles. Texte par M. pz Rrancey. One vol. 4to, 
morocco gilt, profusely illustrated in the highest style of chromolithography. 
£10 10s. ; for £7. 


Joannis de Pineda e Soc. Jesu Commentariorum in Job, Lib tre- 
decim. Two vols. large folio, bound in vellum, price 30s. 


In Byistolem B. Pauli, Apostoli ad Philippenses. Commentarii et 

notationes auctore P. Joanng ANTONIO VELASQUEZ, e Soc. Jesu. Editio 

postrema ab auctore recognita et correcta. Published in 1635. Two vols. 
4to, bound in vellum, 22s. 6d, 


La Citta di Dio. Opera del Gran Padre S. Acostino, Vescovo 
d’Ippona, tradotta nell’ Idioma Italiano. Roma, 1748. ‘One vol. large folio, 
old calf, red edges, 10s. 6d. 


R. P. Joannis Cabassuti, Congreg.. Orat. Domini Jesu. Novirta 
Eccrestastica, Historiarum, Conciliorum et Canonum invicem collatorum, 
veterumque juxta, ac recentiorum Ecclesia: Rituum ab ipsis Ecclesiz Chris- 
tiane incunabilis, ad nostra usque tempore, secundim cuique seculi seriem 
soournl® digesta. One vol. large folio, in old calf. Lyons edition, 1680. 

rice 16s. 
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STATUES, &c—SACRED HEART. 


PLAIN. COLOURED. 
Large Statues, Sacred Heart, 4 ft...£4 0 0 | A Coloured Statue, very elaborate, 
Bo. do. 8ft.9in... 310 0 Sacred Heart................... 5 ft..£17 0 0 
Do. do. Do. do. do. 4} f...12 0 0 
Do. do. 1ft.10in.. 1 5 O Do do. do. 4ft... 710 0 
Do. do. 2ft.3in... 110 0 Do. do. do. 3 ft... 4 0 0 

A fine Figure of the Sacred Heart appearing Do. do. do. 2ft... 2 2 0 
in vision to Blessed Marguerite Mary, 1 ft. Do. do. do. 22 in., from 
8 in. high, 16 in. wide, 50s. 17s. 6d. to 30s. 

Statues, Sacred Heart, 24 ft...30s. Do. do. 11 in...21s., highly coloured 
Do. do. 21 in...10s. Do. do. 10in...17s. 6d. and upwards 
Do. do. 17 in...5s. Do. do. 8 in...15s. 

Plastique do. 16 in...14s. & upwards. Do. do. 6 in...9s. 6d. 

Do. do. 16 in...21s. A very fine Statue of Blessed Margaret Mary 
Do. do. 12 in...6s. 6d. & 7s. 6d. Alacoque, bearing an Emblematic Represen. 
Do. do. 10 in...6s. tation ef the Sacred Heart. The whole fully 
Do. ie 7 in...1s. 6d. and beantifully coloured. Price £4. 4s. 
Small 2 in. and 3 in. Statues, 3d. & 4d. each. | 4 by 28. 
Best seem 12 in., 12s. 6d. and upwards. Mouated Pictures. Sacred Heart, coloured, 
12 in., 21s. 26 by 19. Varnished. Price 10s. 6d. 

Fine A Figures, Infant Sacred Heart, | Coloured Print, from the original painting at 

12 in., 15s. the Immaculate Conception, Farm Street, by 
Bisque Statues, Sacred Heart, Molitor, 5s. 


12 in., 63. 6d.; 9 in., 28. 6d.; 5 in., 1s. 


STATUES—OUR LADY OF THE SACRED HEART. 


PLAIN. | 
Large Life-size Statue, 6 ft......... £14 0 © | Plastique Statues............... 4in... £0 010 
515 6 Do. GO. 3sin... 0 9 
Plastique Statues ......24 ft......... 220 Do. GO. 0 0 8 
Do. 100 Do. Zin... O 2 
Do. 0 7 6 | Bisque 10in... O 7 6 
Do. 026 Do. Gh 4in... 0 O 9 
Do. 016 Do. GO. O 0 4 
Do. gman a 0 1 0 | Coloured Plastique ............ 17 in 115 0 
SACRED HEART OF OUR LADY 
13in... £015 | Plastique 12in... £012 6 
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NEW STANDARD LESSON BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


ADAPTED TO THE REVISED CODE OF 1871. 


d. Per doz. 
incloh 4 .. 8 0 
i 
”» 7 5 3 
” 10 7 6 
90 


Per doz. 

Book V. for Standards V. 
and VI. ......... in cloth, 1s.4d. ... 12 0 

Primer (Part I.), stitched 

lange type. 
per set, 1 6 1 2 


SERIES OF READING BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


First 20 
*3upplement to ditto 40 
DOOR’... 8 0 


s. d 
Fourth dozen 12 0 
*,* The new books marked * sup} 6 want of 
* additional reading which is 0! “A felt i in the 
junior classes. They also comprise elemen- 
tary lessons in writing and 


Tablet Lessons, in sheets, 
ice per 


Series of RELIGIOUS READING BOOKS by a DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 
No. 1, SUITABLE TO STANDARDS 1 & 2. 
Price 10d., with full Allowance to Schools. 
No. 2, FOR STANDARDS 2 & 3, now ready, 1s. 
1s. 


No. 3, ” ” 


The New Testament Narrative, in the words of 
the Sacred Writers. With Notes, Chronological 
Tables and Maps. Price 2s. 

Poetry.—First Book, with Saeeaeee. 1s. 
covet Book (Popular Poetry). 

Third Book (with Notices by De Vere). 3s. 6d. 

History.—A Historical Catechism for the use of 
schools, from the earliest ages to the present 
time ; with appropriate Verses, to be learnt by 
heart. of the “Introduction 

to English H 4d. 

A Coloured Obert, «7 accompany the same, re- 
presenting the different events in such a way 
as. to fix them readily on the pupil’s memory. 
2s.6d.; or on rollers, 5s. 6d. 

%,* The above, used t her, will be found to teach 


= and chrono effectually ina very short 
ime. 

Ancient History, by Bridges. > 

Modern 


Ancient History, inchiding Greece. 


History of England for Colleges, &c. 6s. 
” ” Introduction to, with Ques- 
tions. 1s. 8d. 


” for the 3s. 


History of France, Outlines of, by Ince, 1s. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Music.—Sight-Singing Made Easy. Part I. 
contains the elements of , On an im- 
proved and simple plan, combining the advan- 
the Tonic Sol-fa with the 
notation; suited schools and 

convents. 6d. 


Sight-Singing Made Easy. Part II. containing 


er exercises, and easy Part Songs, - 


Catches, &c., with an easy Introduction to Har- 
mony, answe also the purpose of a School 
Song-Boo 

Hymns and ‘Maedies (244), beginning with the 
simplest tunes and going on to - more 
advanced, suited to Oratory Hymns,” 
the “Hymns for the Year,” the “Holy 
Hymns,” and every other Hymn- 


—Catechism in nineteen 

sheets type. 4s. 
Manual of Confirmation, containing the Office 
of Sirehvanie, Catechism and Considerations. 


of Instruction in Christian Doctrine, 
Teachers, Schools, &c. New EHdi- 
ion. 3s. 
Catechism of Confirmation, by Richards. 1d. 
— 8 — rical Catechism (Formby). Per 
ozen, 2s 
Catechism of the Catholic Religion, by Deharbe 
and Fander. Cloth, 2s. 
Gospel Stories for the Young. 1s. 
Scripture History, by Reeve and Challoner. 2s. 
Prints for ditto Corby), coloured, 12s. and 16s. 
atechism of Christian Doctrine. 1d. 
in French. 2d. 


Confession. 3d. 


Compendious French Grammar. Cloth, 1s. 

*,* This comprises the essentials of Fzench grammar, 
with a complete view of the genders and pronun- 
ciation, an and i is a useful remembrancer for those 
who have already studied grammar. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S ASCETICAL LIBRARY. 


Under the Editorship of Fathers of the Society of Fesus. 


I. OF ADORATION IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH. In Four Books. By J. E. 
Nreremperc, §.J. With a Preface by the Rev. Father Gatiwey, S.J. 


Ready, price 6s. 


It is a solid old book, and was a favourite among our forefathers two hundred years ago; and with 
those whe loye solid and practical piety in our day, it will be a favourite again.—Tablet. 


A deep and solid volume. It abounds in beautiful thoughts and most. happy images. From 
beginning to end we breathe an atmosphere of thoroughness and vigorous common sense. We 


heartily recommend the book to all.— Dublin Review. 


if. A REMEMBRANCE FOR THE LIVING TO PRAY FOR THE DEAD. By Father 
James Mumrorp, S.J. Reprinted from the Author’s Improved Edition. 
Published in Paris, 1661; with an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by Father 
Joun Morris, 8.J. Second Edition. Price 2s. 


1. THE VIRTUES OF BLESSED MARY, MOTHER OF JESUS CHRIST. By Father 
Francis Arts, of the Society of Jesus. With Preface by Father Grorce 
Porter, 8.J. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


IV, A GUIDE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SPIRITUAL UNION. Established by the 
Venerable Domenico Gesu e Maria, General of the Discalced Carmelites. 
The Last Testament of the Soul. By St. Cartes Borromeo, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Milan. Spiritual Contract of the Soul with the Lord our God. By 
Father Atvaro Artas, 8.J. Translated from the Italian. One Vol. 1s. 6d. 


¥, THE DEVOTIONS OF THE LADY LUCY HERBERT OF POWIS, formerly Prioress 
of the Nuns at Bruges. Edited by Rev. Jonn Morais, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Vi. A HUNDRED MEDITATIONS ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By. Roser? Souruwext, 
of the Society of Jesus, Priest and Martyr. An entirely original work now 
first published. With portrait. Edited, with a preface by Father Joun 
Morris, 8.J. Price 6s. 6d. 


VIL. A TREATISE ON THE PARTICULAR EXAMEN OF CONSCIENCE, according to the 
Method of St. Ignatius. By Father Luis pr 1a Parma, of the Society of 
Jesus. Author of the “History of the Sacred Passion.” With Preface by 
Father Porter, S.J. Price 2s. 6d. 
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JOAN HARDMAN ‘AND COMPANY, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Medindal Metal orkers in Silber, Brass and Crought Iron, 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES AND COFFIN FURNITURE, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 
Ecclesiastical Decorators, Carhers in Wood and Stone, 


MEDALLISTS AND LITHOGRAPHERS. 


OHN HARDMAN AND Oo. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON CHANCEL 
SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley and Rugby, which, 
while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view 
of the Aliar; to the ROODS IN CARVED woop, either suspended from the Chancel 
Arch, as at St. Francis Xavier's, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported 
by the Screen, as at Rugby; to their MEDALS made to special design, in silver, bronze, 
— and tin; and to their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the 


J. H. and Co. are also Workers in the Medizval Style of Furniture and Articles for 


Domestic use. 
LITHOGRAPHED FIRST COMMUNION CARDS, tos per Hundred. 


“LONDON AGENTs— 
BURNS AND OATES, 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


ST. STANISLAUS. 
432, HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 


MIssS FLOWN 


A native of England, of French Catholic parentage, educated at the Convent de I’ Interieur de 
Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her diplomas from the Hotel de Ville, and for several 
years engaged in tuition in England, Receives and Educates a few Little Boys, whom she instructs 
in English, Latin and French, and prepares for the lower forms of the Catholic public schools 


in England. 
TERMS—FIFTY GUINEAS A YEAR. 
Miss FLON is permitted to refer to— 


The Lady Superior of the Convent de l’Intériewr de Marie . . . . Montrouge, Paris. 

The Most Honourable the Marchioness Dowager of LorHiAN , . . 15, Bruton Street. 

The Most Honourable the Marchioness of LONDONDERRY . . 4 87, Grosvenor Square. 

Lady ALEXANDER LENNOX. . + + « + 12, Charles St., Berkeley Sq. 
The Honourable Mrs. StonoR ....+ + +++ 78, South Audley Street. 

The Rev. Superioress, Convent of La Sainte ‘Union des Sacrés Coewrs Highgate te Road. 


The Very Rev. B. Wilberforce, Prior, St. Dominic’s, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
The Very Rev. Fr. Gorpon, late Brompton. 


The Rev.G. A.OLDHAM . St. Mary Magdalen, Brighton. 
The Rev. A. D. St. Mary's, “Hampstead, N. 

y BAR 4, Kildare Terrace, Bayswater. 

Dec Ws! 61, Wimpole Street. 


“Fitiaays at Midsummer, Christmas, and Easter. 
The year is divided into three Terms, each of which is payable in advance. 
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THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES—JULY, 1873. 
No. XLI—PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


CONTENTS. 


Mr. Mills’s Reply to the “ Dublin Review.”—The Progress of the Gordon Riots.—Authority in 
the Anglican Chureh.—Mr. Garbett and Canon Liddon.—The Bremen Lectures.—Terra 
Incognita: Convent Life in England.—The Irish Brigade.—Canon Estcourt on Anglican 
Ordination.—The O’Keeffe Case.—Notices of Books. 


London: Burns and Oates, 17, Portman Street, and 63, Paternoster Row. 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE HOLY ROSARY, 


(LATE “THE ROSARIAN”). 
NEW SERIES.—PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Contents or No. 13.—Avevst, 1873. 


Sermon by the Rev. Thos. Harper, S.J., preached on St. Dominic's Day, 1869.—Father 
Ignatius Spencer (No. III).—Thoughts after Benediction (Poetry).—Missionary Work 
{No I.).—The Widow Palma of Oria (No. I.).—Miscellaneous Anecdotes.—Record of 
Current Events. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Conducted by a Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 


No. CVI.—Vou. IX.—AUGUST, 1873. 
CONTENTS. 

I. The Question of Higher, or University Education in Ireland—II. The Church and 
“Modern Thought.”—I.— III. St. Blaitmaic of Iona, Martyr.—IV. Decrees of the 
Councils of Trent and of the Vatican on the Holy Scriptures.—V. Letter of Father 
Ballerini, 8.J., on the Editor of the “ Univers.”—VI. Document—Allocution of his 
Holiness, 25th July, 1873. 


ImMPRIMATUR, + PAULUS CARDINALIS CULLEN, Archiepiscopus Dublinensis. 


Dustin: W. B. Ketty, 8, Grarron Street. Lonpon: Burns & Oates. 
New York, Unirep Srates: P. M. Haverty, 1, Barciay Street. 


Terms for Great Britain, per Annum, Six Shillings ; by Post, Seven Shillings— 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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’. |THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART. 


NEW SERIES FOR AUGUST. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


ConTENTS:— 


hes Intention for August.—The Contemplative Orders.—Poetry: The Marriage Supper of the 
wglican Lamb. Revertere—The Heart of Jesus consoled by the Communion of Reparation.—A 


Quiet Walk and a Quiet Talk.—Visit to Paray-le-Monial.—Interests of the Heart of 
Jesus.—Home Record. 


RY. CATHOLIC IRELAND. 


A MONTHLY MEMORIAL OF OUR COUNTRY’S CONSECRATION TO THE HEART OF JESUS, 
Edited by the Rev. Matrnew Rovssz11, 8.J., Limerick. 


Contents oF No. 2.—Aveust, 1873. 
‘ather Jl. Maidens of Mary. By the Author of “Tyborne,” “Irish Hearts and Irish Homes,” 


Work &c.—II. Ephesus. By J.S.C.—III. The Two Muleteers of Mollares. A Story from 
rd of the Spanish. By D. F. MacCarthy, M.R.IL.A—IV. Twilight Music. By R. M.—V. 

Occasional Sketches of Irish Life. No.II. The Vagrant.—VI. The Human Affections in 
———— the Early Christian Time. By Aubrey de Vere.—VII. The Island of the Sacred Heart. 
) By J. M. M.—VIII. Jack Hazlitt. An Irish Tale. By the Author of “ Ailey Moore.” 
.D e Chapters II. and ITI.—IX. Our Foreign Postbag. Letter I. St. Mark’s Day in Venice 


By 8S, A.—X. Passing Events.—XI. New Books.—XII. Notes taken in the Big House. 


Dustin: McGLASHAN & GILL, 50, Upper Sackville Street. Lonpon: BURNS & OATES, 17, 
Portman Street. 
HALF-YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 3s. (Paid in Advance). 


=| CATHOLIC PROGRESS. 


ather The Journal of the Young Men’s Catholic Association. 
CONDUCTED BY THE MEMBERS. PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


No. 20.—Avevust, 1873.—Priczk THREEPENCE. 


CONTENTS :—The real Cause of the Persecution in Germany.—“ Lights in the Horizon.” — 
Eternal Punishment.—Sonnet. XIII. The Art of Arts—The Yorkshire Catholics in 
1604.—Secret Societies: The Freemasons.—Sir Everard de Crowle: A Tale of the 
Thirteenth Century.—‘“ Always Jolly.” 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The Consoling Thoughts of St. Francis de Sales, gathered from his 
Writings, and arranged in order by the Rev. Pére Huaver. Translated from the 
Seventh French Edition. 12mo, cloth, 2s.; French morocco, 3s. 6d. 


Notes on the Wandering Jew; or, the Jesuits and their Opponents, 
Edited by Farrpray, Esq. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A reprint of a very interesting and clever work, published by a Protestant in 1846, in 
defence of the Jesuits. 

Historical and Legendary Recollections of the Rock of Cashel. 
18mo, 6d. 

De Contractibus in Genere et Specie, being the Second Volume of 
“ Disputationes Theologice de Justitia et Jure.’”’ By the Rev. G. Croxty, 
Professor, College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. 12mo, 8s. 6d. 

De Justitia et Jure. By the Rev. G. Crotty. Vol. I. 12mo, 
7s. 6d. 

Life of the Venerable Mary Christina, of Savoy, Queen of the Two 
Sicilies. From the Italian of the Rev. A. Oncnarr, S.J. 18mo, stiff cover, 6d. 

Memoir of Pinus IX., with beautiful Coloured Portrait on Cover. 
Royal 32mo, cloth, 6d. ; extra gilt and gilt edges, 1s. 

The Imitation of Christ. Completely New Edition, with Reflec- 
tions translated for it at the ends of the Chapters. Royal 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
morocco, 3s. 6d.; Persian calf, 3s. ; French morocco, 2s. 6d. 

Extra Edition, on larger and finer 
paper, with borders round the pages. 18mo, handsome cloth, 3s. 64d.; 
morocco, 8s.; calf, 7s. 6d. 

The Spoken Word; or, the Art of Extemporary Preaching ; its 


Utility, its Danger, and its True Idea. By the Rev. T. J. Porrer, Professor 
of Sacred Eloquence in All-Hallows College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Essay on the Education Question ; viewed in relation to the danger 
of placing Catholic Youth with Protestant or Infidel Teachers: A Poem. By 
U.C. G. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Tractatus de Ecclesia Christi. By the Rev. P. Murray, D.D., 
Professor, College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. 3 vols., 8vo, 48s. 


Plane and Solid Geometry (Darré’s Elements of) ; revised and 
improved by the Rev. F. Lennon, Professor, College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Logie ; seu, Philosophiz rationalis Compendium. By the Rev. 
W. Jznnine@s, Professor, College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


McGLASHAN AND GILL, 50, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
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The Persecution in Fapan. 


MORE than one modern visitor to Japan from Europe has 
mentioned the rocky island which lies at the mouth of the 
bay of Nagasaki, one of the five ports now opened to 
European commerce in the dominions of the Mikado. The 
name “ Papenberg” has a sound which is hardly Japanese, 
and if the stranger asks how the wooded rock before him 
came to possess it, he will be told that the name was 
assigned by the Dutch, in the first half of the seventeeth 
century, to the scene of the famous, and, as far as history 
knows, the final massacre of Christians in that bloody 
persecution, which was supposed, until of late, to have 
stamped out the religion of Jesus Christ in the country to 
which it had been brought by St. Francis Xavier, about 
eighty years before. From that islet, called by the 
Japanese Takaboko, four thousand Christians were hurled 
into the sea. “ Here,” says the latest and most intelligent 
of all European travellers in the far East, “here it was that 
the true civilization of Japan was drowned. At present, 
the Papenberg is the place of meeting and the point for 
excursions for the European residents at Nagasaki. ‘We 
have our picnics there,’ said one of them to me. He had 
no recollection at all of the four thousand martyrs,.”! This 
island, therefore, commemorates in its name the great 
calamity which Japan is now expiating by her continual 
revolutions and impending social disorganization, as well 
as the eternal disgrace of the European nation who gave 
the name in question, inasmuch as the persecution of the 
Christians was in no small measure the fruit of the cupidity 


1 Hiibner, Promenade autour du Monde, t. ii., p. 131. 
VOL, XIX. SEPTEMBER—OCTOBER, 1873. L 
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162 The Persecution in Fapan. 


of the Dutch themselves, and of their hatred for every- 
thing Catholic, while their own “factory” of Detsima, at 
Nagasaki itself, is the monument of their willingness to 
submit to any degradation whatsover, even, it is said, to 
that of insulting the symbol of redemption, for the sake of 
maintaining their exclusive right of trade with the Empire, 
which they never thought of lifting a finger to help to a 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. 


According to some Catholic authors [says Baron Hiibner], the 
Dutch merchants indirectly contributed to the extermination of the 
Catholic Christians, foreigners and natives. This fact is not proved, 
but it appears certain that the Dutch never ceased to excite the 
distrust of the Shogoons towards the missionaries, accusing them of 
being political agents of Spain, commissioned to prepare the minds of 
the people for an invasion which the King meditated. In this-respect, 
a large part of the atrocious evils which fell upon the apostles and 
their converts must be laid to the share of Holland. In order not to 
be involved in the ruin of the Christians, the Dutch made all the 
efforts in their power to make the difference between their own 
communion and the Catholic religion understood. By this means 
they obtained and kept up for more than two centuries their very 
lucrative monopoly of the commerce between Europe and Japan. In 
return for this, their dwelling was a prison, their existence a punish- 
ment. Nothing but the magic power of gold can explain how they 
could submit to such tortures. Every four years, a sort of embassy of 
obedience had to be sent to Yeddo to the Shogoon, and sometimes to 
the Mikado. I have already mentioned the German physician, 
Engelbert Kaempffer, who, as is well known, was employed at the 
factory of Detsima, and who has become famous for his excellent book 
on Japan. He has left us a painfully vivid account (ux récit alpitant) 
of one of these missions, in which he took part. If we are to judge of 
the account from the exactitude with which he describes the places, 
and which I have been able to verify on the spot, his veracity is 
unquestionable. The delegate or ambassador of this factory, and his 
suite, travelled in closed xorimons, and were always treated as 
prisoners of state. They were surrounded by certain honours, but 
with a few rare exceptions, they were prevented from seeing anything. 
Kaempffer was obliged to use prodigious address in order to make his 
observations, take his notes, and make by stealth the sketches which 
he gives in his work. The members of the embassy, when introduced 
into the presence of the Emperor, Shogoon or Mikado (whom, 
however, they never saw, as he kept himself, with the Empress, 
behind a grating), were obliged, except the head, who was dispensed, 
to go through a sort of theatrical representation. They had to talk in 
their own language, abuse one another, pretend to quarrel and to be 
drunk, and to perform dances. It is said that they were also obliged 
to tread upon the Cross. Kaempffer says nothing of this, and until 
the contrary is proved, it is only just to reject this accusation. But it 
is positively asserted that during the period of the great persecutions 
this ceremony often took place at Nagasaki, in the presence of the 
members of the factory, and that the Japanese officers, as men of the 
world, had the delicacy to warn the Dutch by inviting them to look 
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another way. In later years, not long before the port of Nagasaki was 
opened, and the factory dissolved, these burlesque scenes did not take 
place. The Shogoons had been sufficiently edified as to the manner 
in which the Dutch abuse one another, dance, and get drunk. It is, 
however, just to call to mind that the Dutch Government may claim 
the credit of having, in its last treaty with the Shogoon, stipulated 
for the abolition of the “practices insulting to Christianity” (Hubner, 
vol. ii., pp. 133—135). 


The short and brilliant history of the Church of Japan 
has often been told, although there seems to be still room 
for a new narrative in English, in which the letters of the 
missionaries themselves might fill a more prominent part 
than in former works of the kind. Here it is enough to 
say that in the southern and central parts of the Japanese 
Empire, the Christian religion had taken very firm root 
indeed, at the time of the great persecutor, Taicosama, 
and that Meaco (Kioto) itself was the seat of a flourishing 
Church. A little more, and the country might have been 
all Christian. What might have been the result at the 
present moment it is impossible to calculate. One thing is 
certain, that there never can be such an opportunity again. 
The opening of the far East to the maritime nations of 
Europe, which was the result of the circumnavigation of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and of the establishment of the 
Portuguese in so many parts of Asia, was an occasion for 
good, for the spread of religion, and of civilization with 
religion, which can hardly be said to be second in impor- 
tance even to the discovery of America. America can never 
be rediscovered, and hundreds of her tribes have been 
swept out of existence, especially in the North, and they 
can never rise from their graves to be formed into Christian 
nations under the fostering care of the Church. In the 
East, the Christian hosts were met by an ancient though 
very corrupt civilization, stronger and more warlike, in 
many instances, than that of the nations who were subdued 
with such comparative ease by Cortes or Pizarro. There 
were many heroic names among the soldiers of Portugal, 
though not so many of those of the heroes of religious 
enterprize, who strove to plant the Cross even where 
soldiers had never trod and merchants had never sailed. 
But Asia held her own against Europe better and more 
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vigorously than America. The European has often been 
and is a conqueror and a ruler of Asiatics; he has never 
blended his blood with theirs, and produced an independent 
State or a new Christian nation in conjunction with them. 
But at least Christianity might have been handed on to the 
great nations of the Old Continent. In eighty years, as we 
have seen, it had fixed itself with wonderful tenacity upon 
Japan, and in still later times it had laid considerable hold 
on China. In both cases, the blow, which prevented its 
success, came in a great measure from Christian hands. 

We are at present engaged with Japan alone. The 
Japanese nation, which won to so large an extent the 
admiration of St. Francis Xavier and his successors, has, or 
at least had, every quality necessary for a great develop- 
ment of civilized power and historical greatness, if it had 
once been thoroughly Christianized. The position of 
Japan, its natural riches, the energy, industry, and mental 
vigour of its inhabitants, and the capacities for strong and 
free institutions which they display, all these and other 
elements of the case would bid us expect to see the nation 
take a leading and salutary part in the development of 
Christian order, culture, and civilization. Japan might well 
be the England of the Pacific, and could hardly fail to 
exercise a happy influence on the many teeming, though 
less energetic, nations which divide between them the 
richest portion of the globe, from Cape Comorin to the 
north-eastern limit of China, as well as the magnificent 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Two centuries of 
Christian civilization might have made Japan the greatest 
power in the East, and they might have placed the religion 
of our Lord in an entirely different position in all these 
countries from that which it now occupies. But Christianity 
is now presented to these nations as a hateful creed, against 
which all national traditions and prejudices are arrayed, as 
the creed of aggressive and insolent foreigners, whose acts 
show that it has not in any way made them superior to the 
lowest appetites of gain and power, and who can hardly be 
supposed to believe the religion which they profess. 

The difficulties against the propagation of the Gospel 
among Eastern nations, raised by Christian merchants, 
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adventurers, or conquerors, date from the first appearance 
of Europeans on the shores of Asia and her islands. But 
these difficulties were not of equal moment everywhere. 
They were enough to make St. Francis Xavier despair of 
the conversion ofthe swarming nations of the Indian penin- 
sula, but they did not present any serious obstacle to the 
work of the same saint in Japan, nor to the labour of those 
who followed in his footsteps. It is true that the alarms of 
Taicosama were aroused by the imprudent and absurd 
boast of a Spanish captain, but the persecution owed its 
chief virulence to jealousies springing up within the Japanese 
nation itself, the independence of which was never assailed 
by any Christian Power. We shall see that at present 
Christianity runs some danger of being connected in 
the minds of the Japanese with foreign aggression 
and an anti-national policy. If it had been allowed to 
accomplish its peaceful work of civilization in the seven- 
teenth century, it would have raised Japan far above the 
level of a State with which it is possible that foreigners 
could take the liberty of aggressive measures of any sort. 
From what we know of the permanence and vitality of the 
faith, planted so long ago, and for so long left without 
culture, as witnessed by what we may call the poor but 
still glorious relics of the Church of Japan, we may fairly 
augur what the influence of that Church upon the nation 
might have effected if it had been allowed to attain 
maturity. 

When, nearly twenty years ago, Japan was for the first 
time “opened” to the civilized world, by the treaties made, 
first with the United States of America, and then with 
several European Powers, including Great Britain, it was 
the universal opinion outside the country that Christianity 
had been entirely extinguished. It soon, however, came 
to be known that edicts against the religion of Jesus Christ 
were still to be seen affixed in public places, as in the days 
of Kaempffer’s journey, and after a few years all doubt was 
entirely set aside. The treaties which had been concluded 
by the European Powers contained clauses which allowed 
of the settlement of foreigners in certain specified spots at 
or near the ports which were now opened to commerce, 
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and in these clauses the free exercise of their religion was 
expressly provided for. They were to be allowed, within 
the limits of the “concessions” appointed for their resi 

dence, to build churches and chapels, and form cemeteries. 
As France was the only Catholic Power in treaty with 
Japan, we have chiefly, but not exclusively, to deal with 
the action of her subjects in pursuance of these provisions. 
Soon after the signature of the treaty, some French 
missionaries — sent by the Congregation des Missions 
Etrangeres in Paris—arrived in Japan, and chapels were 
erected in the five ports opened to commerce. It is 
curious that it should have been at Nagasaki itself, the 
scene of so many Christian martyrdoms, that the first 
indication of the existence of a large number of native 
Christians, the descendants of those from among whom 
the martyrs had been taken, should have taken place. 
Baron Hiibner? tells us that the French priests at Naga- 
saki heard of the existence of several villages in the 
neighbourhood—one large place called Urakami being the 
thief—which were inhabited by Christians, and that they 
went at once to exercise their ministry among their newly 
discovered brethren. M. Léon Pages® tells the story in a 
somewhat different way—that the Christians came of 
themselves as soon as the cross was raised over the chapel 
at Nagasaki. He adds that the information thus received, 
which was gradually swelled by fresh communications, 
revealed the fact that there were as many as two hundred 
thousand Christians at that time in Japan. They had 
preserved, as Baron Hiibner’s statement tells us, all the 
fundamental doctrines of the faith and the formula of 
baptism. There were in each community men whose 
special function it was to administer baptism. These men 
belonged to certain families, and inherited their dignity. 
Some books of prayer were found among them. Nagasaki,. 
though not built till the days of Taicosama, is on the 
southern island, Kiousiou—the part of Japan which was 
the scene of the labours of St. Francis Xavier, and that 
in which Christianity flourished most in the times of the 
missionaries who followed him. But it appears that even. 
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at present there are Christian communities in the large 
island of Niphon, and even in the neighbourhood of Yeddo 
itself’ These may either be descendants of Christians 
formerly established on the spot, or they may have been 
transplanted to their present abodes from their original 
homes by way of punishment. 

The pamphlet of M. Léon Pages, which we have just 
quoted, contains many details concerning the persecution 
of which we are speaking which seem to have been 
unknown to Baron Hiibner, whose account is perfectly 
trustworthy and probable as far as it goes. No specific 
cause is assigned for the persecution in the pages of the 
Austrian diplomate, but we gather from documents cited by 
M. Léon Pages—which are confirmed by Baron Hiibner’s 
statements—that the crisis originated in the refusal of the 
Christians to call in and fee the bonzes for certain cere- 
monies which are usual in Japan on the occasion of 
funerals. The probability is that the native Christians 
were emboldened to refuse the assistance of the bonzes 
by the presence of the foreign flag and the erection of the 
Catholic chapel at Nagasaki, if not by the exhortations of 
the zealous French priests. At all events, the chief magis- 
trate of the place summoned sixty or seventy Christians 
to his tribunal, and imprisoned them. This was in the 
summer of 1867.4 The foreign consuls at Nagasaki made 
a collective protest in their favour, and General von 
Valkenburgh, the Minister of the United States, who 
happened to be on the spot, joined in these remonstrances. 
Some correspondence ensued between M. Léon Roches, 
the French Minister in Japan, and the Government of the 
Taicoon or Shogoon, on the subject, which ended in an 
order for the liberation of the Christian prisoners on the 
demand of the French representative, who at the same 
time endeavoured to persuade the Vicar Apostolic and 
the missionaries to induce the Christians to observe for 
the future “the laws of their country,” meaning thereby 
the religious ceremonies already referred to. The corres- 


Mgr. Petitjean, in his letter to M. Léon Roches, says that the perse- 
cution had been brewing since April, and that the blow fell on the 15th 
of July. 
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pondence of M. Léon Roches with the Vicar Apostolic is 
given by M. Léon Pages in the pamphlet to which we have 
already referred. The intervention of the French envoy 
was, after all, without any real result. A Japanese official 
was sent to Nagasaki to arrange the matter; he put the 
prisoners to the torture, and declared that he would 
liberate none who would not give some promise as to 
the future which would amount to an apostacy from 
Christianity. Some of the poor victims accepted this 
disgraceful offer, and others were put to death. 

We have said that the representations of M. Léon 
Roches had been addressed to the Government of the 
potentate known in Europe as the Taicoon or Shogoon. 
Every one now knows the mistake under which the whole 
Western world lay as to the real position in Japan of the 
Shogoon, with whom the treaties of the civilized Powers 
had been made a few years before the time of which we 
are speaking. The ancient belief was, as Baron Hiibner 
states, that Japan had two Emperors, one of whom 
governed in the religious sphere, the other in the temporal 
sphere. The Mikado was the spiritual head, the Shogoon 


the temporal head. 


Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, like the rest of the world, thought 
thus, and, following the example of the foreign admirals who had 
made treaties before their arrival, addressed themselves to the 
Shogoon, and negotiated and concluded their treaties with him. 
Later on they found out that the Shogoon, although, since the twelfth 
century, he had been more or less master of the most important part 
of the country, was legally no more than the first vassal of the 
Emperor, that he had no power to negotiate with foreigners, and that 
he had signed the treaties against the will and the orders of the 
Mikado. His position was already shaken, as we shall soon see, and 
he had desired to avail himself of his relations with the foreigners, in 
order to overawe the Court of Kioto (Meaco), and to keep down 
certain great daimios who were urging the Emperor to break openly 
with him. It is even said that, in order to leave the plenipotentiaries 
of the two Western Powers in their ignorance as to the nature of his 
authority, he took, in his dealings with them, the Chinese title of 
Taicoon (which implies sovereign power), instead of his habitual title 
of Shogoon, which answers to that of commander in chief. But his 
conduct led to results which were quite opposite to his hopes. It 
hastened on the league among his enemies and the abolition of his 
office. The supreme power throughout the whole Empire was once 
more nominally concentrated in the hands of the Mikado. In fact, it 
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passed to the chiefs of the four great clans who had overthrown the 
Shogoon, or rather to their principal agents, who are now the counsel- 
lors and ministers of the Emperor. The arrival of the Europeans 
would, undoubtedly, have sooner or later altered very materially the 
internal condition of Japan; but the involuntary mistake of the 
English and French plenipotentiaries, the fact that they addressed 
themselves, not to the Mikado, but to his vassal, seemed to rally 
round the discontented daimios all the elements of hostility to the 
foreigners, and consequently to hasten the fall of the Shogoon. 


We have made this extract for the simple purpose of 
showing that political considerations may very well have 
had something to do with the persecution of the native 
Christians, just now mentioned. The Shogoon was 
unpopular on account of his negotiations with foreigners, 
and the Christians represented, to some extent, those very 
foreigners whom it was not safe to attack in their own 
persons. The revolution, mentioned in the above extract, 
took place the very year after the persecution of the 
Christians of Urakami, and, within a few months of its 
success, new edicts were published by the successful 
assailants of the Shogoonat against what they called “the 
abominable sect” of the Christians. The causes of the 
revolution are entirely obscure—indeed, we are probably 
very far from a clear comprehension of the whole series of 
political changes in Japan, down to the present time, which 
have attracted so much anxious attention in Europe, and 
which seem likely to plunge the nation into irremediable 
and chronic anarchy. But in a state of society such as 
that which exists in Japan, it is quite certain that there 
must be a thousand active and powerful influences at work, 
which must be as hostile as it is possible to be to the 
faith and religion of the Cross—and the presence of such 
influences must be taken into account in any consideration 
of the prospects of Christianity, as well as of the policy 
likely to be pursued by the Ministers of the Mikado on 
the one hand, and the formidable opposition which they 
are sure to arouse on the other. 

It is certain that 1868 and 1869, the year of the 
revolution and that which immediately succeeded it, were 
years of great suffering to the native Christians. The 
persecution still fell principally on the inhabitants of 
Urakami and the neighbourhood. Some four thousand 
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men were taken from their homes, and allotted, as prisoners 
to be devoted to hard labour in quarries, mines, and other 
such places, to certain daimios, a list of whom is given by 
M. Léon Pages.® This was to be their punishment, unless 
they apostatized. A correspondence was meantime going 
on between the Ministers of the Mikado and some of the 
foreign representatives at Yokohama, but the promises of 
indulgence made by the former were illusory, and were 
regarded as such by those to whom they were addressed. 
It appears that a number of the Christians gave way under 
torture and imprisonment, and performed some act which 
was considered as apostacy. It must be remembered 
that these faithful families had been for two centuries 
without any teaching but such as was traditional, and 
had had no priests to instruct them, or to administer to 
them the sacraments. Under these circumstances, it is 
more wonderful that the great majority should have pre- 
served their faith intact, and have been ready to suffer 
and, in many cases, to die for it, than that there should 
have been some instances of weakness, and that perhaps 
some pagan observances and traditions had been mixed 
up with the Christianity which they had received from 
their fathers. In fact, we are inclined to believe that 
the mixture of paganism, of which we hear something in 
the account of Baron Hiibner, consisted mainly in such 
matters as the funeral rites, the abandonment of which 
seems to have been the immediate pretext for persecution. 
By the side of the instances of apostacy just mentioned, 
there were many true martyrdoms, for a large number of 
the Christians sank under the tortures and other hardships 
inflicted upon them. The persecution did not rage against 
men only—many innocent children lost their lives, and 
wives and daughters were insulted and sold into slavery 
and dishonour. 

A particularly savage act of persecution at the beginning 
of the year 1870 drew the attention of the representatives 
of foreign Powers more pointedly than ever to the conduct 
of the Japanese authorities, and gave rise to formal and 
united protests, which could not entirely be disregarded. 


6 Le Persecution des Chretiens en Fapon, pp. 18, 19. 
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The scene of persecution was still the same, in the southern 
part of the Empire,-the island of Goto, and the neighbour- 
hood of Nagasaki. At the date mentioned, a large number 
of Christians were seized at Urakami and placed on 
board steamers, to be transported to different parts of the 
country. Baron Hiibner states the number of victims as 
four thousand, but he appears to have mistaken the whole 
number of the unfortunate prisoners made at different 
times for that of the Christians seized upon this particular 
occasion. Sir H. Parkes was himself on the spot, as he 
was visiting the “treaty” ports in an English vessel. The 
real number seems to have been seven hundred. All the 
consuls at Nagasaki protested immediately; and the 
protest was enforced by the presence and active execution 
of the English Minister, who had an interview with the 
Governor of the town, and begged that the measures to 
be taken against the Christians might be postponed until 
he had returned to Yokohama and interceded with the 
Government of the Mikado. He was unable to prevail 
on the local official to listen to his remonstrances, and 
returned at once to Yokohama, where, after a few days, a 
long interview took place between the Japanese Ministers 
and the representatives of the foreign Powers, England, 
France, America, and North Germany. The protocol of 
this interview is given at great length by M. Léon Pages,’ 
and would fill too large a space to transcribe it here. It 
is interesting as bringing out in relief two or three remark- 
able points, on which it may be well to say a few words. 

In the first place, it is quite clear that the Japanese 
authorities have, from some points of view, the better of 
their civilized opponents. They are evidently quite con- 
vinced, that if the foreign Powers choose to take the matter 
of the persecution of the native Christians up in earnest, 
they can force the Mikado’s hand as easily as they forced 
the Shogoon’s. But they are quite aware that the Powers 
are not unanimous on the subject, and that, to several of 
them, the great commercial interests of their countrymen 
which are involved in the continuance of peaceful inter- 
course with Japan will far outweigh any zeal for the 
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Christian faith, or even for the principle of toleration, in 
the decision of the question of peace or war on such an 
unimportant point as the shedding of Christian blood. 
This gives the Japanese an advantage in the argument of 
which they are quite able to avail themselves, although at 
the same time they do not make it too prominent. Asa 
matter of fact, the intervention of the representatives of 
what we suppose ought rather to be called Civilizationdom 
than Christendom, issued in mutual assurances which in 
truth came to nothing as far as concerned the protection of 
the native Christians. 

Another remarkable feature of this discussion is the 
absolute identity in principle of the Japanese arguments 
on the one hand, and of the doctrines about Church and 
State which are now current in Germany and elsewhere on 
the other. It is no great compliment to Prince Bismarck 
and Dr. Falk, or to their English partizans and admirers in 
Parliament and in the press—from Mr. Fawcett down to 
the unfledged Templar and the maundering “revert” who 
do the paganism and anti-Ultramontanism for the Pall 
Mall Gaszette—to say that they are apt disciples of 
Sanjo, Iwacoura, Sawa, Terachima, and others, the 
Japanese representatives in the conference of which we 
are speaking. So, however, it is—at least the doctrines 
are identical, though, as no one has ever far to seek for 
pagan principles, we may fairly suppose that the German 
Chancellor may have had no need to study his Japanese 
rivals in order to arrange his own system. If we put 
Ultramontanism instead of Christianity, and the divine 
right of the State to supremacy even in matters of 
conscience instead of the divine origin of the Mikado, we 
have the two lines of policy entirely parallel. “If the 
Christians,” says Iwacoura, “follow the religion of their 
Emperor, there is no further reason for punishing them. 
The principal ground for their punishment is that, by 
reason of their profession of Christianity, they despised 
the religion of their country. According to the State 
religion the Mikado is the direct descendant of the 
Spirit ; he governs by divine right by reason of his divine 
origin. Christianity teaches the people to despise and to 
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disbelieve this point of our faith.” “If the Ultramontanes,” 
says Prince Bismarck, “would follow a national Church, 
there would be no reason for persecuting them. Their 
great offence is their denial of the supremacy of the laws 
of their country’in matters of religion. According to the 
ideas of the German Empire the State is the highest and 
most direct work of God, and rules everywhere by virtue of 
its divine origin. Ultramontanism teaches the people to 
despise and disbelieve this point of our faith.” “It is 
absolutely necessary,” says Iwacoura, “that we should be 
able to govern our people, and we are therefore obliged to 
execute these measures against the inhabitants of Ura- 
kami.” “It is absolutely necessary,” says Dr. Falk, “that 
we should be able to govern Germany; it is therefore 
necessary that we should banish the Jesuits, Redemptorists, 
and others, and pass these new laws about Church 
discipline.” “Ultramontanism,” says Prince Bismarck, 
“is a danger to the State, and must be repressed.” “Our 
government,” says Iwacoura, “is absolute, and reigns only 
by religion. As we do not wish to make government 
impossible, we are obliged to repress Christianity.” 

A third feature worthy of notice is the adroitness with 
which the Japanese Ministers carried the war into the 
enemy’s country, if we may use such an expression, by 
drawing the attention of the foreign envoys to an alleged 
infringement of the treaties with which the fellow- 
countrymen of the latter were charged. The treaties, as 
was truly urged by the Japanese, guarantee to the foreign 
settlers the free exercise of the Christian religion within 
their own prescribed limits of residence, but they do not 
permit them to go beyond those limits, or to propagate 
their religion among the Japanese. “Neither of the 
contracting parties,” says Iwacoura, “is to molest the 
other. Such is the spirit of the treaties. We have granted 
to the foreigners their places of worship, and we have given 
them no trouble. But we have stated that the missionaries 
have established a place of worship at Urakami, beyond 
the limits of the foreign establishment, and that they go 
thither by night and practise their religion.” Upon this 
assertion, true or false, the French representative declared 
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that the missionaries ought not to have done this, and 
that he had never heard of it before. Then another of 
the Japanese Ministers, Terachima, went on to renew the 
charge. It was not according to the treaties that the 
natives should frequent the churches of the foreigners, or 
that the latter, even within the conceded limits, should 
preach and try to propagate their religion. But this was 
done. The foreign priests had in truth encouraged the 
Christians, and led them to compromise themselves. There 
could be no question that the missionaries had promised 
them assistance. The Japanese Government would have 
done better to make their complaints against the priests 
earlier in the course of the affair, and if they had done so 
perhaps they would have had fewer of their own subjects 
to punish. The French Minister replied to this that the 
persecution had begun before the arrival of the mission- 
aries, and that the existence of Christian communities, 
which had been treated with severity, was ascertained in 
the very interior of the country, whither no European had 
penetrated. The Japanese seem to have had nothing to 
say to this but that these people were rebels. They had 
defied the Government, and, near Nagasaki, had opened a 
place of worship which the missionaries visited at night. 
This answer produced a declaration from M. Outrey, the 
French Minister, that the place of Christian worship might 
be destroyed and the visits of the missionaries prevented, if 
they went to places beyond the limits assigned to them by 
the treaties ; and when Iwacoura expressed the hope that 
the foreign representatives would restrain the missionaries, 
the same M. Outrey undertook to do so, and the American 
Minister made a declaration in general terms which was to 
the same effect. 

Another conference seems to have taken place a few 
weeks after that of which we have been speaking. The 
Japanese officials promised that no more “deportations” 
of Christians from the neighbourhood of Nagasaki should 
take place ; this promise, however, was not observed. They 
further, with considerable ingenuity, requested the foreign 
Ministers to propose to them some suggestions for the 
definitive settlement of the religious question. The 
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foreigners, however, had nothing to propose except that 
the native Christians who were suffering under the perse- 
cution should be at once restored to their homes. The 
chief diplomatic result of the conferences was that the 
Japanese Minister drew up a memorandum, which may be 
read at full length in M. Léon Pages’ pamphlet,’ stating 
that the people of Urakami had been punished for 
resistance to the laws, and not simply on account of their 
professing the religion of the foreigners; that the cases 
in which foreigners who had come to Japan as missionaries 
—it would seem as Protestant missionaries—had been 
employed by the Government in its own schools as 
teachers of languages, as well as the toleration allowed 
in the dissemination of books of all sorts, proved that the 
Japanese Ministry intended to alter the laws which pro- 
scribed Christianity ; that the foreign priests had led the 
people astray by promising them protection; and that 
the so-called Christians were only such in name, and had 
deserved punishment for their misdeeds. The only mis- 
deeds, however, that are specified consist in the dishonour 
done to the national religion and to the divine ancestors of 
the Mikado. The memorandum concludes by saying that 
if the missionaries would confine themselves to their own 
people there would be no more trouble, the Japanese 
Government would not have to interfere to prevent the. 
natives from having recourse to them for instruction, and 
could then have no further objection to make to the 
restoration to their native villages of the Christians 
then under punishment. “The Japanese Government,” 
it naively adds, “wishes that its subjects should be 
instructed in the arts and sciences, in which your country 
has the superiority, rather than in religion, and it desires 
above all that the friendship between our countries may 
increase more and more.” 

As a proper fizxale to these diplomatic dealings, the 
foreign representatives gave a sort of collective “adhesion” 
to the memorandum of the Japanese in the following terms— 


_ The Japanese Government having declared that the action of 
certain foreign missionaries, who had preached beyond the limits of 
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the foreign establishments, has occasioned serious trouble, and is one 
of the reasons for which the Japanese Government consider that the 
removal of the native Christians from the neighbourhood of Nagasaki 
is a political necessity, the foreign representatives do not hesitate to 
declare that they will themselves, in their own names, take all the 
measures in their power to hinder the foreign missionaries from acting 
in such a manner, and that they will punish them if they persist in 
doing so. It is, however, quite understood that the native Christians 
who have been transported from Urakami shall be all restored to 
their homes. 
(Signed) Harry S. PARKES (England). 
Max OuTREY (France). 
C. E. DE LonG (America). 
January, 1870. M. Von BRANDT (North Germany). 


It is easy to understand that, after this, the Japanese 
Government has felt but little fear of the action of the 
foreign representatives in prevention of persecution of 
Christianity. Since the year of which we have been 
speaking, intelligence of renewed acts of barbarity have 
been from time to time received in Europe. There has 
been occasional talk of a restoration of the exiles, or 
rather of the survivors of the exiles, to their homes; but 
it has turned out that those who have apostatized have 
been allowed to return, while those who stand firm have 
been either put to a violent death, or got rid of by the 
slower process of gradual starvation, or other ill-treatment, 
which has ended in the same way. It is fair to state 
that in some cases the persecution—as in the old Roman 
Empire—has been the act of local officials, rather than of 
the central Government, which has disavowed the acts 
of its subordinates, and withdrawn their powers. This is 
the case with regard to a persecution in the province of 
Imari, in which two thousand persons were exiled, many 
of them even tortured and put to death.® The case for 


® See an article in the Zimes, March 4, 1872, confirmed by the statement 
of a writer on the spot, in the Japan Gazette of May 9. The writer in the 
Times laid the blame on Iwacoura, the Minister already mentioned, who was 
the chief of the Japanese Embassy in England. The other writer doubts 
whether Iwacoura was to blame in this particular instance, but adds that he, 
**in 1870, committed the grave fault of lending his personal and oral support 
to the barbarous measures which tore about two thousand Christians from their 
homes, and condemned them to the sufferings of exile and imprisonment.” 
He adds, ‘‘as to the detail of the sufferings which these Christians had to 
endure, as regards a great number of those who were transported in 1870, I 
affirm, and I can prove, that there has been no exaggeration.” 
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the Japanese Government can hardly be put more fairly or 
favourably before European eyes than in the sense of the 
speech made by Sir H. Parkes himself some eighteen 
months ago, when he was present at the interview, at the 
Foreign Office in London, between a deputation of the 
Evangelical Alliance and Lord Granville, with reference to 
the persecutions. Sir H. Parkes remarked that the law 
which proscribes Christianity has never been repealed, and 
that the thirst of persecution is a heritage of two centuries 
in Japan. He mentioned a case in which twelve persons 
had been put to death simply for being Christians. More- 
over, it cannot be questioned that Christianity threatens 
the foundation of the authority of the Mikado, which 
rests on the popular belief of his divine reign. The 
inhabitants of Urakami had been transported, according 
to the statement of the Japanese Government, “in the 
interests of order.” The same Government had promised 
that the exiles should not be badly used. Sir H. Parkes 
had sent an officer to inquire on the spot, and when it was 
discovered that this promise was not kept in one case, the 
Government had disavowed and blamed its subordinates. 
The Japanese Ministers declared that they would not really 
oppose the progress of new ideas in religion, any more 
than in politics and commerce ; but that they should have 
the greatest difficulty in consequence of the national 
prejudices and antipathies. The English Minister added 
that he had authority from his Government to protest at 
once, whenever the Japanese authorities showed intolerance 
or severity towards the native Christians, and that the 
same was the case with the envoys of other Powers, who 
had often had occasion to protest. He concluded by 
expressing the hope that the state of public feeling and 
opinion would gradually change so as to enable the 
Government to carry out its intentions, and thus decree 
the full toleration which it was the object of the deputation 
to attain. 

Until very lately, as it would appear, there were but 
few signs of any progress towards that more tolerant 
policy on the part of the Japanese Government which 
Sir Harry Parkes seemed to contemplate as possible. It 
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is true that the edicts against Christianity are no longer 
displayed in public, having been withdrawn on the ground 
that their contents were sufficiently known. It is also true 
that the Government has made war upon the bonzes of 
Buddhism, has confiscated their property, and invited 
them either to marry or to enter the army. This implies, 
no doubt, a great blow to a powerful class of men, who are 
the sworn and deeply interested enemies of Christianity ; 
but it remains to be seen whether the headlong course pur- 
sued by the Government in the introduction of innovations 
which often seem most senseless, and in violent assaults 
upon many of the most ancient and solid of Japanese 
institutions, may not end in a strong reaction, which will 
sweep away the men now in office, and lead to a temporary 
recrudescence of all the most deeply rooted prejudices of 
the nation. The attack on Buddhism is, apparently, in the 
interest of the older religion of the Sintos; but it is 
difficult, at this distance from the scene, and with our 
imperfect means of knowledge, to estimate rightly what is 
now passing in Japan. Lately, as we have hinted, there 
has been a change in the religious policy of the Govern- 
ment as regards Christianity. The prisoners from Urakami, 
or rather, those of them who survive, have been at length 
set at liberty. “Towards the end of last February,” says 
Mgr. Petitjean, in a letter to the President of the Society 
of Foreign Missions, in France, “the Japanese Government 
gave orders to take down, all through the Empire, the 
edicts which date three centuries back, proscribing Chris- 
tianity under the most severe penalties. Further, towards 
the end of March, the same Government gave orders for 
the setting at liberty of the numerous prisoners, who for 
three years, despite the bad example of several apostates, 
have courageously suffered for Jesus Christ, and have been 
able to survive the numbers of their brethren, as large as 
their own, who have died in the confession of the faith. 
Little by little the edicts of proscription have disappeared, 
and since the seventh of this month of April, our prisoners 
have begun to return to their native village. Dispersed as 
they were over the four quarters of the Empire, their 
return to their country will take some time; but still we 
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_are in hopes that before long all will have returned. At the 

time at which I write, seven hundred of them have been 
already restored, or are on the eve of being restored to the 
place of their birth. Although this act of justice on the 
part of the Japanese Government does not imply that we 
have as yet liberty in religion, or even official toleration, 
we still hope that the persecution is at an end, and that we 
are coming to a time of salvation for Japan.” 

It is certainly something that the Japanese Government 
has been willing and able to retrace its steps in the matter 
of the persecution of Urakami. A missionary in Yeddo, 
whose letter is printed in the J/issions Catholiques of 
July 25th, attributes the result to the expression of opinion 
in the press, far more than to any diplomatic pressure, It 
is for this reason that it is well that the facts of the case 
should become more widely known in Europe than they are 
at present, as nothing but a strong expression of public 
opinion will move the European Governments to that 
efficient protection of the Christians which they certainly 
need. The treaties of the Japanese Government with the 
foreign Powers are just now, we believe, in process of 
revision, and it is earnestly desired, by the best friends of 
Christianity, that clauses should be now inserted by which 
freedom as to religion may be secured. We cannot expect 
the immense weight of the commercial interests of the 
English traders with Japan—to take our own country as an 
instance—interests which are all on the side of tranquillity 
at any cost, and which might be placed in danger by what 
to the commercial mind takes the form of imprudent and 
aggressive proselytism, to be counterbalanced in its 
influence on the policy of the country by anything short of 
a very strong and lively public opinion in favour of some 
stipulation which might secure liberty to preachers of the 
Gospel, and place persecution of the Christians on the 
same level with the Slave Trade, as a thing which England 
will not permit. When we consider the strong line which 
this country has often taken, which she has taken only in 
the course of the last few months in her dealings with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, in hostility to the Slave Trade, making 
the discontinuance of such traffic a matter to be insisted 
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upon sword in hand and with cannon loaded and pointed, 
it is not too much to ask that she should insert, in any 
treaty that she may in future make with such Powers as 
Japan or China, some stipulations which would protect 
converts to Christianity from persecution on the ground of 
religion. 

It would seem from the letter which we have last 
quoted that it is quite possible for people in Europe to 
delude themselves as to the import of the late comparative 
toleration in Japan, “It is much to be feared,” the writer 
adds, “that France and the other European Powers, who 
have so much to do at home, may content themselves with 
the apparent goodwill of the Japanese. One of two things 
is certain, either the liberation of the prisoners is an act of 
justice, accomplished without any arriére pensée, or it is an 
act of Machiavelian policy, destined to lead public opinion 
astray and to prevent the insertion, in the new treaties, of 
any positive clause in favour of religious liberty. The second 
hypothesis, though the less probable, is still possible ; and 
the Christian Powers would be altogether wanting in 
prudence if they were to content themselves with what 
has been done. Let us admit that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has no longer any intention of persecuting the 
Christians. Even in that case it would be extreme 
imprudence to say nothing upon the religious question. 
The future of Japan is most uncertain. The Government 
is overwhelmed with debt, and may fall any day. The 
people, weighed down with taxes, may make a revolution, 
and then what will happen? No official act has as yet 
proclaimed religious toleration. Whatever may be the 
power in possession, it will remain free to begin again to 
vex the Christians whenever it thinks good, and it will 
certainly not fail so to do, if at a moment of trouble it is 
able to turn public attention aside in that direction. Even 
after a proclamation of religious liberty, it would be 
prudent to be distrustful ; and what ought we not to do 
now in order to prevent new misfortunes? The mania for 
progress is in the act of digging in Japan a gulf which 
may well swallow up the public fortune. Hundreds of 
foreigners are in the receipt of fabulous salaries. Bank- 
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ruptcy is becoming inevitable, unless God raise up some 
man of capacity, and above all, of honesty, to hinder the 
plunder and extravagance and put a stop to senseless 
expenditure.” 

This last sentence sums up, we fear, only too truly the 
prospects of society in Japan. The revolution has placed 
at the head of affairs men who may have much capa- 
city, but who have all that childishness and that want of 
balance which characterize the Japanese in general. They 
have run a muck at ancient institutions, violated public 
opinion and feeling, braved the hostility of the most 
powerful classes by wounding them in their interests, and 
they seem bent on demolishing the very foundation of 
their own precarious authority, which rests on nothing so 
much as on the reverence with which the Mikado, whom 
they are doing their best to degrade and deprive of all 
prestige, is regarded by the people at large. The most 
absurd imitations of European customs are considered as 
grave strokes of policy. Meanwhile, the public expen- 
diture is frightfully increased, and a large proportion of 
the money raised by exorbitant taxes finds its way into 
the pockets of the foreign adventurers who have imposed 
themselves on the Japanese as guides of the blind. A 
really great man, a Taicosama without his hostility to 
Christianity, a Taicosama, ready, on the contrary, to avail 
himself of Christian influences as the only true sources of 
civilization, might yet save Japan; but putting aside this 
contingency, this nation seems hurrying fast to social 
dissolution, which may perhaps furnish some ambitious 
Power with a pretext for conquest. Under such circum- 
stances, it is natural to look more than ever to the precious 
germ of a Christian Church which has been so marvellously 
preserved to Japan through so many generations of isolation 
and proscription, as to that remnant which may bring down 
the mercy of God on the country, or grow into a great 
power for moral and social regeneration. At the same 
time it is impossible not to see that Japan has entered on 
a course of political change the natural issue of which is 
bloody civil dissension and chronic anarchy. That such is 
to be the fate of a nation so highly endowed with natural 
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gifts, must be a deeply mournful prospect to all lovers of 
humanity, and the sorrowfulness of such anticipations must 
be greatly enhanced by the thought of what Japan might 
have been but for her refusal of the Gospel, and of what 
may be the fate of her still surviving communities of 
Christians in the storm which may soon sweep over them. 


Playtime. 


I LOVE to see the children 
In their merry play, 
Playing, playing, playing, 
All the livelong day. 
Grief will come hereafter, 
There’s time enough for tears, 
To me the children’s laughter 
Brings back the younger years. 


The children have no sorrow, 
Then let them laugh and play. 
And though we weep to-morrow, 
Like them we'll laugh to-day. 
Laugh, in the sunny daytime, 
Laugh, though it be in tears, 
As in the children’s playtime 
We see the younger years. 
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THE name of Clement Brentano is not well known amongst 
us. Yet all who are familiar with the visions of Anne 
Catharine Emmerich cannot fail to feel an interest in the 
man who sat, pen in hand, for so many hours by her bed 
of suffering, recording from her own lips, for the edification 
of the faithful, each detail in her descriptions of those: 
scenes in our Blessed Lord’s life on earth, of which she 
seemed in so singular a manner to be made an eye-witness. 
And we cannot help, when we retrace each step of that 
most patient life of woe thus vividly set before us, feeling 
grateful to the writer of those pages, who devoted several 
years to the accurate preservation of revelations by which 
our faith has been strengthened and our love kindled. To 
achieve this, Brentano had to contend against great opposi- 
tion on all sides, from the authorities, ecclesiastical and 
secular, of Dulmen, and also from the family of the 
Ecstatica. That it was only in order to promote the 
glory of God that he persevered in his task, is shown by 
the manner in which it was performed, self being so com- 
pletely kept out of sight that but few are even acquainted 
with his name. 

Nor in his own country has this, the greatest Catholic 
poet of modern Germany, met with more honour. So 
systematic and furious were the attacks made on him 
by the critics, “those literary executioners,” as Gérres 
terms them, that he was not only banished from the place 
of honour he deserves, but his name has sunk almost into 
oblivion. The cause of this persecution consists in the 
bold yet humble return of the poet to the Catholic faith— 
reason enough why he should be ostracized by the critics 
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of that period, and his name handed down to posterity as 
that of a man of misdirected talents, and abortive genius.’ 

Clement Brentano was born in Ehrenbreitstein on the 
8th of September, 1778. In his after life it was a great 
joy to him to have come into the world on the Nativity of 
our Lady ; he called himself a child of Mary (Marienkind), 
and did in fact receive the name of Mary at the baptismal 
font. And truly he had need of the protection of this 
great Mother, for at that time religion was at a low ebb in 
Germany ; the light of faith burnt dimly, obscured by the 
meteors of a false philosophy, whose glare led so many 
astray. The principles of Voltaire pervaded the upper 
classes of society, a network of Freemasonry and secret 
societies overspread the country, Liberalism and Rationalism 
were openly taught in schools and universities, to which 
Catholics, in order not to be left behind by the advancing 
tide of progress and culture, freely sent their sons, while 
their daughters were brought up on the model of the 
Nouvelle Heéloise of Rousseau. Such an education 
Brentano’s mother had received, and no better dowry 
had she to bequeath to her children. Nevertheless, one 
of the earliest recollections of Clement’s childhood, which 
came back to his mind in later years, was that of being 
roused from his sleep on a winter’s night by the voice of 
his mother, who, after she had been out into society, 
might on her return home be seen bending over his crib, 
while she gently repeated the Ave Maria and prayer to 
his angel guardian, and made the sign of the Cross over 
his drowsy eyes. “Where had my mother learnt this pious 
custom ?” he asks himself. “Perhaps from some old nurse. 
God bless her, whoever she may have been.” 

The lack of religious training so keenly felt in 
Brentano’s mother was certainly not supplied by his 
father. Although a Catholic, and attached to the Court 
of a Catholic Prince, he was an open enemy of monks 
and priests, and took no pains to conceal his scorn of 


1 The following sketch of his life is drawn from a biographical notice lately 
published in the German Catholic periodical, Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, the 
object of which is to place him before its readers in his true light, and do some 
tardy justice to his ill used memory. 
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those who acknowledged their authority. Such too was 
the anti-Catholic revolutionary atmosphere of his grand- 
parent’s house, in which Clement passed his early years ; 
nor did better influences await him when he was sent to 
live with his aunt in Coblentz, a hard, unloving woman, 
in whose house no peace or concord reigned. Here was 
first developed that sarcastic tendency which formed so 
prominent a feature in Brentano’s character. Young as he 
then was, no weak points in his aunt’s household escaped 
him, and he indemnified himself for all he had to suffer by 
the amusement his description of them afforded to his 
juvenile comrades. This dangerous quality remained un- 
checked throughout his life, and often brought him into 
trouble, for clever and witty as were his remarks, those 
who smarted under their sting learnt to dread one who had 
so sharp an eye for the defects and peculiarities of his 
fellow men, and whose ready tongue turned them into such 
unsparing ridicule. He knew and felt this himself. One 
day he was dining with an old friend, and indulging in his 
witty unscrupulous talk. At last his host said, “Well, 
I think now we have abused our neighbours quite long 
enough.” Clement, conscience smitten, got up and left 
the table. Every one smiled. Presently the master of 
the house bade one of his sons to go and look for Clement, 
and tell him to come back. The boy found him in the 
library, sitting on the floor, crying. When the message 
was delivered to him he answered, “No; I do not want 
to go back. I shall see nothing but my faults before me 
on the table.” 

From his aunt’s home, Clement next removed when about 
ten years old, to the school of a priest near Heidelberg, 
a worthy man, whose influence might have been most 
beneficial, had the boy remained longer under his care; 
but in a year’s time he returned to Coblentz, where he 
attended the gymnasium, taking his place in the guénta. 
No religious teaching was to be had there. The former 
masters, mostly members of the Society of Jesus, at 
that time suppressed, were supplanted by professors of a 
more “enlightened” type, whose aim was to impart 
instruction, not to educate the rising generation, and to 
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engraft on a knowledge of the ancients a bold spirit of 
criticism of the present. Religion, the hierarchy, orders 
and sacraments, were condemned by them as enslaving 
forms ; the sign of the Cross, indulgences, pilgrimages, 
and the like, were scoffed at as useless superstitions, 
unworthy of the new era of progress and liberty. Is it 
to be wondered at that Brentano was swept out to sea 
by the irreligious current of the day, to drift for nearly 
forty years without chart or rudder, tossing in doubt and 
unbelief, far from any settled shore. Although for a time 
he lost sight of land, yet he was never happy in remaining 
far from port and sure anchorage: a firm belief in God 
never forsook him, and a consciousness of sin was always 
present to his mind ; his inmost heart remained true to 
the few religious impressions of his childhood, and clung 
to the memory of his mother with tender affection: to 
have pained her was his greatest grief, and her pious 
admonitions, scanty though they were, owing to her own 
defective bringing up, formed a seed-corn, which, while it 
appeared to die, afterwards sprang up and bore fruit in 
the return of her son to the Catholic faith. 

Whilst Clement was studying Rhenish legends with 
greater zeal than Latin grammar, he was suddenly called 
to lay aside both books and dreams, being summoned to 
Frankfort to take a place in his father’s house of business. 
Herr Brentano had won his way to honours and distinction 
by industrious labour, and he wished his sons to do the 
same, preferring to see them practical tradespeople rather 
than learned men. This was a sad comedown for poor 
Clement, who had no love for the prose of life. It was 
hard for him to descend from the realms of imagination 
and poetry to the uncongenial atmosphere of the counting- 
house : consequently, the drafts of goods and bills of 
account were found to leave his desk ornamented with 
etchings and caricatures ; the lines of the solemn ledgers 
blossomed out into verses ; or the new apprentice himself, 
if missed from his stool, might be discovered perched on 
some old coffee chest in the store-room, far away in 
dreamland, or absorbed in a book of fairy tales. Many 
disagreements arose between him and his father, whose 
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grave, austere character had little sympathy with the 
flighty imaginative nature of his son; his mother often 
had to interfere, and through her persuasions Clement 
was, in 1793, allowed to enter upon University life at 
Bonn. 

The youth had expressed a wish to study, and was in 
reality gifted with no ordinary talent, yet he distinguished 
himself far more by his wild pranks than by his zeal for 
learning ; and when, in the following year, on the approach 
of the French, he left the University, he had taken more 
pains to fill his rooms with a variety of students’ caps 
and fancy pipes, than his mind with useful knowledge. 
In the spring of this year his mother died, a great loss 
for him, as he had now no intercessor with his father, who 
once again compelled him to engage in trade, but not this 
time in his own office. A mercantile friend in Langensalza 
was to see if he could succeed in clipping the wild bird’s 
wings. Clement offered no opposition ; he took his place 
in the warehouse, and for a time all went on well; when 
his day’s work was over, he pursued his studies, or went 
out into society. But a foolish freak got him into trouble ; 
some very piquant verses were found, setting forth the 
peculiarities of his employer’s wife in such absurd colours 
that the offence was deemed past forgiveness, and the 
offender sent home in disgrace. This unexpected return 
was anything but pleasurable to Clement’s father, but: it 
served to convince him how useless it was to try and 
make a merchant of the boy, who himself was sorry to 
be the cause of so much trouble and vexation, and was 
humbled to find himself fail in all he had hitherto 
attempted. There seemed no one to whom he could turn 
for help and encouragement; but at last he found an 
advocate in Géethe’s mother, who had known him from 
his childhood, and now felt pity for his disappointment. 
She had often warned him that directly the bright vapours 
of his fancy came in contact with the rude earth they 
would be dissolved in showers of tears. When her words 
came true she did her best to bring back fair weather 
by pleading his cause with his father. A family consulta- 
tion was held, in which it was agreed that Clement’s 
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future course should be left to his own choice. For a 
time, therefore, he attended a neighbouring College to 
make up for the time he had lost, and, on the death of 
his father in 1797, he repaired to the University of Jena. 
The various experiences of his past years had helped 
to mould Brentano’s character. It was a peculiar one, 
thoroughly known and appreciated by few; indeed, 
throughout his life it was his fate to be misunderstood. 
This embittered him, and caused his real nature to hide 
itself behind a screen of defiant reserve; under this 
repellent exterior glowed a warm and generous heart, 
which felt keenly the dislike he often inspired. “Even 
the best and nicest people have nothing good to say of 
me,” he wrote, sadly, to his sister Bettina, his greatest 
friend, and the confidante of all his griefs; “no one really 
understands and cares about me, no one but you. I am 
blamed for faults I never committed, my words are taken 
up and interpreted au pied de la lettre, when I mean the 
very reverse of what I say.” We must confess that 
Brentano himself was to blame for the severe judgments 
passed on him. Who could suspect the timidity and even 
shyness which lurked under his assumed ease and gaiety 
of manner, and that the sparkling coruscations of witty 
sarcasm so freely thrown out were meant as a blind to 
conceal his real self? Who could know that sometimes, 
in the midst of his giddiest flights or most brilliant sallies, 
a feeling of disgust would come over him, making him 
long to throw off the mask, fly from the eyes of men, and, 
striking his breast, cry with the publican, “God be merciful 
to measinner!” These refours sur lut-méme, in which he 
felt his own true misery and dearth of all real affection, 
preserved him from being dazzled by the adulation he 
met with in society. His conversational talents made him 
a welcome guest both in learned circles and fashionable 
assemblies ; when he spoke, all listened. He seemed able 
to talk on any subject, to take up any theme, and from 
this starting-point to traverse the realms of poetry or 
science, holding his hearers entranced as he sped from 
fEschylus and Sophocles to the sages of India, returning 
to Shakespeare, Dante, and Calderon, winding up with a 
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well aimed shaft at Kotzebue, his pet aversion. Nor was 
this glitter mere tinsel; he was well read, besides being 
clever by nature. Yet there lacked a solid foundation to 
this brilliant edifice. His education had been unsystematic 
and irregular, his studies desultory and fragmentary, and 
now he seemed incapable of steady application, of per- 
sistent progress in a chosen path. He could complete 
nothing ; he would begin some work, and lay it aside, or 
hurry to an unsatisfactory conclusion. He would strike 
out some path, and easily diverge if a more inviting vista 
opened on his view. What he lacked was the correcting 
hand of a wise and not too lenient father, who would have 
guided his powerful mind, curbed his independent spirit, 
pruned the exuberant growth of his fancy, and taught him 
to use aright those gifts, which rendered him capable of so 
much while he accomplished so little. 

But we must follow him to Jena, where he took his place 
in the literary world, and flung himself heart and soul into 
the disputations of the day. It was a time of conflict and 
transition. The doctrines of Voltaire had ‘ost the charm 
of novelty, and the new systems of philosophy, introduced 
by Fichte and Schelling, were eagerly embraced as a 
substitute for the universal scepticism of which men began 
to grow weary. The followers of Kant, disputing inch by 
inch the ground of which they had so long held undis- 
puted possession, saw to their grief the youth of modern 
Germany range themselves round the standards of these 
new guides. The battle ran high throughout the Univer- 
sity, from the crowded lecture rooms where the several 
leaders expounded their favourite theories, to the coffee 
houses and taverns where the excited students defended 
their opinions with more forcible arguments than words 
could afford. Brentano scoffed at all these systems of 
philosophy, which led back to the primeval condition and 
origin of all; he compared them to a dog running after its 
own tail, an unravelling of the web of the universe, ending 
where it had begun, with chaos. The romantic school 
attracted his esthetic nature; he joined Novalis and Tieck, 
its principal leaders, in their endeavour to introduce a new 
era of art and poetry, to rekindle a life and growth 
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checked by the withering blasts of indifferentism and 
scepticism. In pursuing this aim, it was impossible not 
to look back to the middle ages, the time of a living, 
practical faith, when the bond of a common Christianity 
united all the nations of Europe, when science was subor- 
dinate to religion, and Catholicism gave to poet and 
painter their noblest inspirations. 

But all was to prove a delusion. The warmth and vigour 
of those bygone times seemed, indeed, a realization of the 
highest ideal of this new school, but the atmosphere was 
too pure, the standard too high for the corrupt morals and 
vitiated taste of the close of the eighteenth century. Some 
few of the highest minds did, indeed, grope their way to 
the light of truth. At this many took alarm, and dreading 
a return to the “dark ages,” when authority was respected 
and virtue practised, they sought for refuge in a vague 
universal religion, half pantheism, half highflown mys- 
ticism, which should permit freedom of thought and license 
of manners. Brentano could not feel at ease here, the 
bad tone of society was uncongenial to him. He went 
to Weimar, where Wieland, who had known his mother’s 
family, received him with open arms, and would have taken 
him under his care, but Brentano had quite outgrown the 
leading-strings of this good friend, whom he designated a 
dry old Philistine. Géethe was his hero, yet not even his 
admiration for him, nor the kindness shown him by this 
king of poets, could restrain him, when occasion offered, 
from indulging in a jest at his expense. Brentano had 
éarly learnt to take a rapid measure of his fellow men; 
his quick eye penetrated below the surface, and found 
there too often but vacuity. Before long he wearied of 
the life in Weimar as he had done of that in Jena. About 
this time he made acquaintance with Schlegel, and was by 
him roused to literary activity. In an evil hour he 
published Godwi and his Satires—works which have done 
him an injury for which none of his later writings could 
compensate. Godwi is a thoroughly bad novel, though 
a few pearls may be picked out of the heap of rubbish. 
In later years its author was heartily ashamed of his 
youthful production, and took pains to suppress it. His 
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only consolation with respect to it was, that he had been 
so completely carried off his feet by the current of popular 
opinion when writing it, that he was hardly responsible for 
its evil tone. Many years after, on this work being 
mentioned to him by a Russian princess, he curtly 


answered—“ I think you ought to be ashamed of reading 


such a book.” The Satires are equally worthless ; a mere 
outpouring of unsparing sarcasm. 

In 1803, Brentano married. His choice had fallen on 
a divorced woman, and a professing Protestant ; neverthe- 
less, her influence over him seems to have been the reverse 
of what one might have expected, for three years after 
we find him making a pilgrimage, on which she accom- 
panied him, and even approaching the sacraments after 
years of neglect. This pious action brought down on 
him a storm of ridicule and abuse; it was even thought 
important enough to form the theme of a venomous article 
in one of the leading journals. Brentano let this attack pass 
unnoticed ; but when, a few months later, on the death of 
his wife, the same writer went so far as to jeer at the agony 
of grief into which this bereavement threw Brentano, he 
could no longer keep silence, but retorted on his adversary 
in one of those pungent articles he so well knew how to 
produce. He was then living at Heidelberg, occupying 
himself in collecting and arranging old ballads and national 
legends. The study of these relics of a purer age had 
raised the tone of his mind, and his friendship with Goérres 
and Arnim had also been beneficial to him. After the 
death of his wife in 1806, he led, with these kindred souls, 
a bachelor life of the most simple and studious description. 
Their ordinary meeting place of an evening was a large 
and almost unfurnished room in an obscure tavern, where 
it was no uncommon thing for the dawn to surprise the 
friends at their labours. The Marvellous Horn; a book for 
Boys, is the best known of their joint productions. They 
also started a newspaper called the Hermits’ Gazette, 
directed against the Philistinism of the day. The undeni- 
ably Catholic tendency of this journal produced a great 
commotion : it met with determined opposition ; the public 
took alarm; men fancied they smelt incense in the air, 
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and imagined they caught a glimpse of the fetters which 
Ultramontane tyranny is popularly supposed to forge for 
the human mind. The Hermits’ Gazette struggled on for 
eight months. At the end of that period its editors were 
obliged to discontinue its publication. 

Meanwhile, Brentano was not, as might be supposed, 
drawing nearer to the Catholic faith ; on the contrary, he 
had once more sunk back into practical unbelief, and his 
indifference and coldness with regard to religion appeared 
greater than ever. His friends used to say of him, that 
he believed in nothing, unless, perhaps, in Goethe. Never- 
theless, in discussion he almost invariably espoused the 
side of the Christian argument ; but in this he was inspired 
more by the contempt inspired in him by the sterile 
speculations of philosophy and the delusive dreams of 
romance than by zeal in defence of the truth. His 
hungry soul yearned for something better than these 
husks, although he rejected the children’s bread. Many 
of his poems written about this time are truly Catholic 
in their tone, proving that the pearl of faith lay hid in 
his heart, needing but the touch of an acid to reveal its 
existence. Of this the pious and learned Sailer was 
aware: he was an old friend and trusted counsellor of 
the Brentano family, and to him Clement’s elder brother, 
Francis, had appealed, begging him to use his influence 
to bring their wandering sheep back to the fold. Sailer 
replied—“ Leave him alone; in due time he will come 
right.” This answer recalls one somewhat similar, made 
by St. Ambrose to the weeping Monica, when she urged 
him to convert her erring son, bidding her wait in trustful 
confidence and patient hope, sure that the desire of her 
heart would be granted. Is it to be wondered at that 
human impatience finds it hard to believe, in such a case, 
that prayer is our best argument, silence and hope our 
strongest weapon, seeing that life is so uncertain, time 
so short, and that those we love best are in the utmost 
danger ? 

Brentano’s sky had become overcast, and he was enter- 
ing on a season of stormy struggle, to be followed by a 
calm, which was to last until the end of his life. In 1808 
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he had contracted a second marriage; the niece of a 
Frankfort banker, possessed of some exterior attractions, 
having, after a brief acquaintance, persuaded him into 
marrying her. This union brought nothing but disappoint- 
ment and misery. No one loved esprit and vivacity more 
than Brentano, but no one wearied sooner of that super- 
ficial sparkle which can for a moment make the flash of 
mere gilding rival the brilliancy of burnished gold. Instead 
of finding companionship in his wife, he was nearly driven 
wild by the insatiable craving she evinced for excitement 
and amusement, by the vanity which she would gratify at 
all costs, and by the violence of her temper when thwarted 
in the least. Things grew so desperate between this ill 
matched pair, that Clement at last left her, and went to 
Berlin. On his wife discovering his retreat and following 
him thither, a formal separation took place. The two 
years spent in the company of this wretched woman, and 
the few subsequent years in which he wandered about 
without any settled home, were the most unhappy of his 
life. Weary and disenchanted, he felt an irrepressible 
longing for something solid and stable, for that which the 
world had failed to give him—peace; but the dark clouds 
upon his soul were not yet to be dispersed: in the lone- 
liness of his life, he had not yet lifted his eyes to the 
mountains from whence help should come to him. 

Meanwhile, a little group of friends had settled in 
Berlin, amongst whom were several old college friends of 
Brentano’s. He went thither in 1814 to join them, “a 
sadder and a wiser man,” hoping to find at last, after the 
bitter experiences of the past years, a quiet home and 
congenial society. At that time there was an evangelical 
revival in Berlin; the Pietists, who were in the van of 
the movement, held weekly meetings, a sort of debating 
club, in which various subjects were proposed for dis- 
cussion amongst the members. These topics were not 
exclusively of a religious nature, although theological 
questions preponderated. Brentano was invited to these 
gatherings. He went, and was much pleased. Brought 
up as he had been in regions where the Catholic faith 
was stunted and dwarfed, accustomed to associate either 
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with unblushing sceptics and freethinkers, or with men 
whose laxity of practice was sadly at variance with the 
tenets they professed to hold, and who brought into 
discredit the name of Catholic, the earnest piety of these 
new religionists in all the glow of their early fervour 
exercised no ordinary fascination over him. It seemed a 
gale of spring after the freezing blasts of winter. Politics, 
literature, and art lost their charm for our poet; religion 
seemed to him the one thing of vital importance ; to sift 
the various forms of belief and discover truth appeared 
the sole object of his life. At first he thought this was to 
be found in a spiritual Christianity free from the bondage 
of forms and ceremonies, but such shifting sands afforded 
no sure hold for his feet. He had penetration enough to 
see that an invisible Church was but a mirage, that liberty 
degenerated easily into licence, that something tangible 
and definite was needed to rest on. The struggle that 
went on within him was terrible. At last he wrote to 
Sailer, opening his mind, and asking counsel of him. 

The pious priest sent him in return a letter full of wise 
advice, bidding him lay aside the works of Swedenborg, 
Bohme, and the like, and study in their place the touching 
story of the Passion, and the vigorous Epistles of St. Paul ; 
to pray earnestly, and to assist at the holy sacrifice of the 
mass regularly, with the spirit of a disciple, not that of a 
critic. Brentano felt the truth of these words; his humility 
made him acknowledge that he had no right to criticise 
and censure the ceremonies and rites of the Church, to sit 
in judgment on the actions of the Popes and the lives of 
the clergy. “Who and what am I?” he said to himself, 
“that I should call on the Church to cast the splinter out of 
her eye, whilst a beam remains in my own? For me, all 
creeds resolve themselves into one—the belief in the good- 
ness of God and my own sin ; all petitions are summed up 
in the one prayer, God of mercy, have mercy on me.” 
This prayer was. granted, Brentano was soon to stand 
again on the sure foundation of eternal faith, led thither 
by one who was herself out of the Church. 

One of the leading men in Berlin was in the habit of 
opening his salons once a week for an informal meeting of 
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his friends, amongst whom he reckoned all the most intel- 
lectual people at that time in the capital. Louise Hensel, 
the well known poetess, was one of the most regular 
habitués of the circle; Clement Brentano was known to 
her only by report, and she was very glad’ to hear one 
evening that he was expected, and would give a reading 
from his own works. The charitable tongues around her 
had taken care that her anticipations of his agreeableness 
should not be too highly raised, for while they could not 
deny the brilliancy of his intellectual qualities, they dwelt 
strongly on the unpleasant side of his character. Whilst 
the discussion was going on, the subject of it entered the 
room. On being introduced to Louise Hensel, Brentano. 
was struck by her likeness to a favourite sister of his, who 
was dead, and on the strength of this resemblance made 
friends with her at once. The attraction was mutual. Louise 
Hensel was at that time already convinced of the truth of 
Catholicism, although she shrank from any open avowal 
which would arouse the animosity of her Protestant friends, 
and having heard her new acquaintance spoken of as a 
Catholic, she hoped to find in him one who would help 
and instruct her, and introduce her to a priest. To her 
great disappointment, however, she did not fail soon to 
discover that their mutual relations would be the very 
reverse of what she anticipated, for she was, in truth, far 
more of a Catholic than he was. He confided to her his 
doubts and difficulties, and before long had manifested to 
to her his whole interior. “What is the use of telling all 
this to me?” she answered ; “ you are happy enough to be 
able to go to confession—use your privilege, and tell all to 
the priest, not to me.” Brentano turned away. “ To think 
I should have to hear such words from the daughter of a 
Protestant minister!” he exclaimed. But the arrow had 
gone home: from that time he saw things differently. 

It often thus happens that a convert, who, his long and, 
painful journey to the city of God almost ended, stands on 
the threshold of the Church, longing for admittance to a 
share in those blessings she reserves for her children, wilf 
rebuke the lax Catholic, indifferent to and negligent of the 
privileges which have been always within his reach; and 
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the latter, himself freeborn, seeing the great cost at 
which others obtain their freedom, feels ashamed and sur- 
prised at his own carelessness, and is roused to a new 
appreciation of its value. So dependent are we in our 
estimate of the worth and importance of things on the 
price we see attached to them by others! This was the 
case with Brentano; he became more and more intimate 
with Louise Hensel, spending almost every evening at her 
house, occasionally trying the forbearance of her mother 
and brother by his tiresome habit of interfering in every- 
thing. At one time, however, his selfish attachment so far 
conquered his principles that he tried to persuade his friend 
to remain a Protestant and marry him, which, as he had 
been divorced, would be impossible if she became a 
Catholic. Louise Hensel would not listen to this proposal ; 
she told him plainly that they could never be united 
more closely than by the bond of friendship, and that no 
happiness could be expected by those who stifled the voice 
of conviction. Her resolute determination finally led the 
waverer to yield to the solicitations of grace, and reconcile 
himself to the Church, never again to fall into doubt or 
perplexity. 

From that time Brentano became an altered man; he 
approached the sacraments frequently and regularly, and 
showed the greatest liberality to the poor, depriving himself 
of necessaries for their sake, and dressing so shabbily as to 
provoke the remonstrances of his friends. This liberality 
was not a natural virtue. It arose from a spirit of penance, 
a desire to atone for the sins of his past life, which he 
exaggerated rather than excused, judging himself with 
the same merciless severity he displayed in judging others. 
The money he earned with his pen was all expended in 
charity ; for this end alone many of his lesser works were 
published : his poems he always shrank from giving to the 
public, they were too faithful a transcript of his own inner 
life. One day he presented himself at the house of a 
friend, saying, in his abrupt way, “I know a poor family 
in great distress, and I have no money left; can you tell 
me a story?” The lady bethought herself awhile, and 
then related an incident of her youthful days. Brentano 
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went home, worked it into a tale, and took it to his pub- 
lisher, who gladly gave him for it the sum required for the 
relief of his protégés. With all his economy, one expensive 
taste yet clung to him—a fancy for old and costly books 
or works of art. He paid a daily visit to the old curiosity 
shops, seldom returning without some treasure which he 
placed in his room, an apartment that, without these 
adornments, would in point of furniture have rivalled in 
its severe simplicity the cell of a hermit. 

A great change, indeed, had been wrought in our hero’s 
soul, but much yet remained to be done. The work of his 
conversion had been a slow and painful one, and the work 
of his sanctification was not to be accomplished in a 
moment. His parched lips, had, it is true, 


Been led 
To full sweet streams, the hungry soul was fed : 


he had found that fountain of eternal truth which alone 
can satisfy the reason, captivate the imagination, elevate 
the heart ; and, while still comparatively young, 


By mishaps and by foes, 
Had learnt to think the world a dreary thing. 


But his spirit was not yet calmed ; that quiet, which is said 
to be the first step in our sanctification, was not to be 
found in the busy, unrestful life of the capital; he had 
still to seek it in the seclusion of an obscure town, at the 
side of a bedridden peasant girl; he must go up into the 
desert to suffer and be tempted; to learn self-knowledge 
and self-conquest, by recollection and reflection, in silence 
and in prayer. 

It has already been mentioned that about this time a 
revival of religion, the reaction from infidelity, had taken 
place. Pietism was the firstfruits of this movement, which 
speedily developed into something more dangerously 
ensnaring. A number of persons, chiefly apostates, 
alleged themselves to possess spiritual gifts of an extra- 
ordinary character. Their pretensions closely resembled 
those of the followers of Irving, or the spiritualists of our 
own day—ever recurring inventions of Satan to appease 
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the craving of the human heart for something supernatural, 
which have existed since the time when the magicians of 
Egypt with their enchantments reproduced the wonders 
worked by Moses, and must exist while the cockle and 
the wheat grow side by side. These counterfeits of the 
miraculous gifts bestowed by the Holy Spirit on the 
Church, His Spouse, these pretended powers of healing, 
unknown . tongues, prophecies, visions, led many astray ; 
and the artificial brilliant so nearly resembled the real 
gem, that those whose duty it was to detect and expose 
the imposture were led to look with suspicious distrust on 
the persons chosen at that time by the Spirit of God to 
bear witness to His ever abiding presence in the Church, 
and to manifest the undiminished vigour of her super- 
natural life. At all times when the powers of hell seem 
most likely to prevail against her, such persons are raised 
up, to confirm the faith of those who must see ere they 
believe ; to obtain, through their work of intercessory 
prayer and vicarious suffering—sometimes hidden and 
secret, at other times open to the eyes of all—the con- 
version of sinners or the deliverance of souls from 
purgatory; to arrest, through their influence with God 
and the intrepid admonitions they address to His repre- 
sentatives on earth, the threatened chastisements of 
heaven, or those disastrous floods by which the rage of 
devils or men seeks to ravage and lay waste, if not 
entirely to overwhelm and destroy, the fair domain of 
the Church. One of these victims was Catharine Emme- 
rich, the Ecstatica of Dulmen, whose visions and prophecies, 
at the beginning of the present century, were attracting 
public attention and interest. With the history of the 
youth of this remarkable woman most of our readers will 
be so well acquainted as to render any detailed account 
superfluous in this place; it may, however, be well to 
glance at her life previous to the time when she was 
brought into contact with the subject of this present 
sketch, who was to find in her the guide and help needed 
for the advancement of his spiritual life. 

Anne Catharine Emmerich was born in 1774, in a 
village of Westphalia; her existence from its very com- 
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mencement proved to be one of extraordinary mortification 
and voluntary suffering. Few of the saints raised by the 
Church to her altars have given more striking proofs of } 
piety in their infancy, have shown more thirst for penance, 
or more early become proficients in the interior life of 
contemplation and prayer. The enemy of mankind was 
not slow to perceive the miraculous gifts bestowed on this 
child, and singled her out for his furious attacks, but his 
artifices were discovered and defeated, whilst her myste- 
rious intercourse with the invisible world continued to 
increase. When six years old she felt herself called to 
the religious life. Her parents, who, though mere peasants, 
poor and rustic in the extreme, were wise and good, 
exemplary in their conduct, and firmly attached to the i: 
Catholic faith, had never discouraged the pious practices 

of their daughter. Nevertheless they strongly opposed her 

vocation when, some years later, it was announced to 
them, and apprenticed her to a needlewoman, with whom 
she remained until she was seventeen years old. At that 
time Overberg, her confessor, wished her to be admitted 
into an Augustinian convent, but either from her lack of 
the required dowry, or some hesitation on her part, the 
project was deferred until 1802, when she was received by 
the Augustinian nuns at Munster, notwithstanding her 
state of constant suffering and weakness. Anne Catharine 
was already marked out for a marvellous course of life. At 
the time of her admission she had received from our Lord 
the wounds of the crown of thorns; to these was added a 
mark of the Cross upon her breast, from which blood 
exuded. The following year she was professed. Of her 
convent life—a course of bodily afflictions and spiritual 
ravishments, little is known except that it was a source of 
edification to the community. But when, on the sup- 
pression of the monastery in 1812, she was forced to 
return to her home, it became impossible to conceal her 
mysterious condition. Incapable of taking the least 
particle of solid food, unable to leave her bed, bearing on 
her body the imprints of the sacred stigmata, suffering 
daily and continual martyrdom, frequently rapt in ecstasies, 
this poor nun became a subject of universal conversation 
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and comment, a source of scandal and suspicion to most, 
an enigma to all except the most enlightened. The 
ever widening circles of rumour soon reached the ears 
of ecclesiastical authorities, and a strict inquiry was 
instituted by order of the Vicar General. It would be 
needless to trace each step of this inquiry; suffice it to 
say that, starting on the supposition that she was a 
deceiver and a hypocrite, no test was spared which 
prudent caution, scientific incredulity, or vulgar curiosity 
could suggest to detect imposture. One can imagine 
what torture the strict surveillance, the long and rigorous 
examination, the experiments and cross questionings, 
caused to the innocent penitent, and how painful was 
the publicity thus given to her case; and when, on the 
close of the inquiry, she would gladly have shut her 
doors against the visitors—many of them most dis- 
tinguished personages—who came to make their own 
observations, this was not allowed her, for the Vicar 
General desired her to show the stigmata, in order more 
effectually to silence calumny and bear testimony to the 
truth. Her chief friends and supporters were Dr. Wesener, 
who, having lost his faith during his student days, had 
been converted while carrying on the medical examination 
of her case, the Abbé Lambert, an old and venerable exile, 
and her confessor Limberg. Yet these all desired earnestly 
that the outward marks of the stigmata might disappear 
which had caused so much trouble and disquiet, and that 
the visions and revelations, of which they could hardly 
apprehend the design, might at least become less frequent 
and astounding. But at this period a new friend and 
champion for her appeared on the stage. 

Strange to say, the highly gifted, fastidious, sarcastic, 
and self-centred poet of whom we have been speaking was 
destined to associate himself with a marvellous devotion 
to the sufferings of the poor peasant girl whose case 
was perplexing so many. He was to labour for her, 
and she was to be the instrument of untold good to 
him. At the time at which we are now arrived, 
Brentano had heard a good deal about this favoured 
servant of God, without feeling any strong attraction to 
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visit her. It happened, however, that in the autumn of 
1818, he was invited by Sailer to meet him on a visit to 
their mutual friend, Count Stolberg, whose estate lay not 
far from Dulmen. Sailer had not yet come when Brentano 
arrived, and the latter, remembering it had been suggested 
to him that it might be well for him to see the Ecstatica, 
determined, as he was in the neighbourhood, to act on 
this idea, and thus fill up the vacant interval of time left 
at his disposal. Sister Catharine had often been urged 
by her angel guardian to relate her visions, but had as yet 
been unsuccessful in finding any one willing and able to 
undertake the task. Discouraged by her confessors on 
this point, she was led to wonder what could be the object 
of these visions, since they were apparently destined to 
begin and end with herself, until it was made known to 
her that by reading the account which should be written 
of them, thousands of souls would be edified and excited 
to the practice of virtue. At the same time, the person 
by whom they were to be collected and transcribed was 
shown to her mental sight—one whom she herself was 
to instruct in the way of Christian perfection. 

When Brentano entered her chamber, Anne Catharine, 
to his surprise, at once recognized him, welcoming him as a 
long expected friend. We give his first impression in his own 
words: “She received me as a brother, joyfully extending 
both her hands—hands bearing the marks of the sacred 
stigmata. There was nothing overstrained or exalted 
about her, but an air of simple happiness, sometimes 
even a touch of innocent mirth. She did not talk much, 
but all she said was sensible and to the point ; her manner 
being simple and heartfelt, without a trace of self-conscious- 
ness or desire of effect. Her immediate surroundings are 
of the most uncongenial and unfortunate description— 
common peasants, good, well meaning people enough, 
but utterly unintelligent, and incapable of understanding 
the depth of her tender feelings, the warmth of her loving, 
sensitive heart, the beauty and purity of her soul. Subject 
to the persecutions of troublesome visitors and to the 
harshness of an unkind sister, prostrated by mortal sick- 
ness, exhausted by agonizing sufferings, she is, nevertheless, 
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calm and serene, gentle and uncomplaining. Although 
favoured by ineffable communications with the unseen 
world, from her bed of pain she yet manages and directs 
all household matters, and gratefully accepts the services 
with which unskilful hands augment, rather than diminish, 
the sufferings which she, as a victim, vicariously endures 
for the sins of her fellow men. I felt at once at my ease 
with her, as if we had known each other for years.” She 
recounted to her visitor the principal events of her life, 
temporal as well as spiritual, and he took notes of them 
to serve as materials for a biography. She also led him 
to tell her all the particulars of his past years, winning 
him by the interest she evinced, and preparing him, with 
marvellous tact for the work he was to undertake. “The 
pilgrim,” as she styled him, was readily induced to await 
at Dulmen the arrival of Sailer, and when he left, it was 
with the promise of speedy return. Everything, however, 
had not gone on smoothly during his stay at Dulmen; it 
was all that Sister Catharine had been able to do to 
keep the peace between Brentano and the persons by 
whom she was surrounded. 

The presence of this stranger amongst them, and the 
frequency of his visits to the dwelling of the Ecstatica, 
aroused the animosity and suspicions of the inhabitants 
of the little town; very unfavourable reports concerning 
him being set in circulation by the voice of slander, which 
neither his assiduous attention to religious duties, nor his 
charity to the poor, sufficed at first to silence. Besides, 
he had made himself troublesome by his love of meddling 
and desire to reform; therefore, once gone, his return was 
vehemently opposed by Wesener and the priests of the 
place, who begged Catharine not to authorize it, and even 
requested the interference of Overberg for its prevention, 
alleging as a reason the great increase of fatigue and 
suffering caused to the Ecstatica by his impetuosity and 
impatience. ‘“ He does not know how to be gentle,” they 
wrote, “but must always have recourse to violent means— 
his poetic genius is out of place amongst us simple country 
people.” Perhaps there was a little jealousy, too, in the 
wish to keep him at a distance, especially as Brentano could 
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not agree with the confessor, being apparently unable to 
understand the power of a priest, as such, over his friend, 
or the immense distance which separated him as a layman 
in her eyes from the Abbé Lambert. This spiritual 
authority and intimacy seemed to his susceptible nature 
a slight to himself; later on we find him complaining that 
“no proofs of devotion or affection made any impression 
on her ; she did not care in the least for him, but preferred 
any ignorant and unsympathizing priest who could give 
her his blessing or bring her communion.” But to return 
to our narrative. Brentano, although at first extremely 
angry and annoyed at the opposition offered to his return, 
was not by it deterred from the project he had conceived, 
feeling sure that he was called by Providence to undertake 
the work of recording the visions, since it had been his 
prayer that he might meet with some such employment 
in the service of God suited to his capacity. He wrote a 
penitent letter, promising amendment, which appeased his 
antagonists and convinced them of his good intentions. 

He therefore went back to Berlin, sold his books and 
pictures, and bade his friends farewell, having resolved to 
break with his former life, to leave the world, as he said, 
which was now quite willing to leave him. He did, in fact, 
lead almost the life of a religious when he returned and 
settled himself at Dulmen, there to remain until Catharine 
Emmerich’s death, a space of five years, years that the 
world would call wasted, but precious years of great grace 
and spiritual progress for him, during which he earned the 
gratitude of his fellow Christians and laid up treasures for 
the life to come. 

It was no small sacrifice for a man still in the prime 
of his days, accustomed to a life of change and incident, 
and to the society of men of intellect and cultivation, to 
bury himself in a remote country town, where nothing 
occurred to break the unvaried monotony of his day or 
disturb the self-imposed rule by which each hour was 
regulated. The idle dreamer of former times might now 
be seen at an early hour in the church, not retiring thence 
until the last mass was said; or, somewhat later, taking 
his seat at the bedside of a poor peasant girl, whose 
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boorish relatives, regarding him as an intruder, showed 
him but scanty courtesy, to listen to her account, given 
often with difficulty and amidst frequent interruptions, of 
t the mysterious revelations of which God chose her as the 
\ subject. In this manner he would spend about an hour, 
taking pencil notes to assist him in writing the whole from 

memory ; each evening, in order to insure perfect accuracy 
a in every detail, he read over to Sister Catharine what he 
| had written, that she might correct everything that was 
| not scrupulously and exactly in accordance with what she 
had seen ; sometimes she made him erase whole passages, 
‘ where he had given free play to his imagination or inserted 
interpretations and explanations of his own. The remainder 
of the day was devoted to the service of the poor, to the 
formation of a fresh library, or to the claims of an extensive 
correspondence. 

At the same time, Brentano’s residence at Dulmen 
imposed a sacrifice on another beside himself; the very one 
for whose sake he was there often found herself sorely tried 
by his irritable and uncertain temper. She confessed, in 
| fact, that he required from her as much forbearance as did 
fi her unkind sister, whom he was so anxious to remove. 
Quick and impulsive by nature, used to be entirely his 
own master, he was impatient of the least interruption, 
t and could not restrain his anger when the members of 
a Catharine’s family disturbed her whilst relating her visions, 
i or the arrival of inopportune visitors obliged her to pause 
e | in her narrative. Not unfrequently he would take upon 
i himself peremptorily to dismiss them, under the pretence 
she was asleep; and if he restrained himself sufficiently 
to tolerate their presence in silence, an angry scowl and 
impatient glance would proclaim how unwelcome were 
the intruders. Catharine’s kindness and forbearance to 
strangers made him quite angry; he would reproach her 
| most unjustly for not refusing herself to any one, telling 
| her he could not comprehend how she could take their 
) affairs to heart, and interest herself as she did in the 
twaddle of old women, preferring this to the narration 
of the visions he had devoted his life to record. Nor 
could he bear her to postpone her recitals in consequence 
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of the prostration resulting from lengthened visions and 
protracted prayer, rarely sparing her, although her suffer- 
ings were occasionally so intense as to draw tears from her 
hardhearted sister. 

Thus we often find Brentano complaining, in his journal, 
that she utterly ignored the relative importance of things, 
and did not care to relate the visions, attending to any 
trifle in preference, or availing herself of a frivolous pretext 
to cease. “They have become wearisome to her,” he 
writes in one place; “she cannot appreciate their value. 
The one thing which sustains her, the one alleviation which 
renders her condition tolerable, from this one thing she 
prays to be delivered! Unaccountable indifference, which 
permits her to fling away the graces so freely bestowed 
on her for the good of generations to come!” To find 
her at work always excited extreme disapprobation ; 
indeed, the smallest thing would sometimes prove enough 
to disturb his equanimity, as for instance anything hors 
de régle in the church, or a slight omission on the part of 
clergyman or server. When Catharine saw him thus 
ruffled and out of temper, she would gently reprove and 
admonish him, sometimes in parables, always with that 
authority which superior sanctity gives, and before which 
all must yield; her own example of unvarying patience 
under intense suffering and physical prostration speaking 
more forcibly than her words. In her he saw the practical 
power of sincere faith and ardent charity; her life, ruled 
by these principles, did more than the supernatural 
attraction of her visions to make him recognize the 
immense treasures of grace of which the Church is the 
dispenser. And self-control was not the only virtue 
Brentano had to learn; he was far from possessing the 
simple unquestioning obedience and childlike submission 
which the Church loves to see in her children. When 
he first came to Dulmen, the externals of Catholic worship 
were as unintelligible and uncongenial to him as the 
ceremonies of the Synagogue ; a lingering attachment to 
Pietism and indulgence towards heresy lurked in his heart ; 
the old captious critical spirit threw out sparks from time 
to time, showing that its fire was not yet extinguished, 
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leading him to dispute the decisions of the Church, the 
wisdom of her institutions, such as the necessity for the 
festival of Corpus Christi, against which he brought many 
and specious arguments, asserting that the daily celebration 
of mass was a sufficient public act of adoration. He had 
also to learn the dignity of sacerdotal consecration, the 
power intrusted to priests, and the obedience due to them, 
—a subject which was long a stumbling-block to him. 

His lynx eye, moreover, had not lost its faculty of 
descrying the defects and weak points in others. The 
long habit of disposing, with a few scornful, cutting 
remarks, of all who opposed or differed from him, gave 
his tongue an unscrupulous freedom in speaking of 
ecclesiastical authorities, and sneering at persons esteemed 
for their piety in the religious world, who either did not 
credit the authenticity of the revelations or approve of 
their publication. It cost Brentano a long struggle and 
painful conflict to overcome these defects, long unchecked, 
and arising as they did from the natural bent of his 
character, the faulty training of his youth, and the bad 
influences exercised at school and at home. That he 
became very different from his former self is shown by 
his wishing to be a priest. Whether he had a real vocation 
is doubtful, as he does not seem to have been encouraged 
to carry out the desire; but the mere fact that he at one 
time entertained such an idea proves how great a change 
had been made in him. His gentle, patient friend aided 
him to no small extent by her prayers, her example, and 
her teaching, thereby attaching him to herself by the 
intimate bond of that devoted, grateful affection which we 
feel towards one who has been helpful to us in the practice 
of virtue and the acquisition of heavenly knowledge. And 
when—her work of atonement being accomplished, and 
the time of her exile ended—Catharine Emmerich passed 
from her cross on earth to the embraces of her Divine 
Spouse in heaven, no words can express how keenly 
Brentano felt her loss. There was now no motive for 
further stay in Dulmen, and so, with a heavy heart, he 
made his way back to Berlin, there to find himself out 
of place. 
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His retirement from the world had given rise to various 
surmises respecting the reason of that unaccountable pro- 
ceeding—so unusual a divergence from the beaten track 
could not be readily condoned—and the newspapers spread 
strange reports about him; but, after awhile, he had 
dropt out of memory, as he had dropt out of sight: he 
had “turned Catholic and disappeared,” as Protestants say 
of converts nowadays. And when he came back, the 
old familiar faces and scenes wore a new aspect for him. 
He describes himself as feeling like a shipwrecked mariner 
landing on an unknown coast, a stranger to the language, 
the customs, the inhabitants of the country. Who has 
not felt, as has been well said, a certain trial to faith in 
the reaction which contact with ordinary things and 
ordinary minds produces after some unusual elevation 
of the soul above this perishable world, some glimpse, 
however transient, of the invisible and the eternal? And 
Brentano’s novitiate had been too long in duration, and 
too fruitful in its results, to allow him easily to resume 
a secular life ; his greatest happiness consisted in reviewing 
the years spent at Dulmen, recalling the looks and words 
of the Ecstatica; the precious manuscript was his constant 
companion, and he read and re-read its pages either for 
his own enjoyment only, or for the benefit of a chosen 
circle of friends ; these readings being generally put an 
end to by his fast flowing tears. 

The remainder of his life was not, however, to be 
wasted in tearful reminiscences and fond regrets. Although 
his character was deficient in that masculine vigour and 
independence which one naturally connects with intel- 
lectual ability of so high an order, for we have seen how 
easily he was carried away by imagination or feelings, 
how open to personal influence, and apt to lean with 
almost feminine helplessness on the judgment of another ; 
yet mental indolence and inactivity had no charm for 
him. Besides, he felt too deeply how bad had been the 
use made in time past of his time and talents not to 
wish and to resolve to make amends for former years, 
henceforth to employ them better, in useful work and 
generous exertion, in labouring to promote the interests 
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of Catholicism by every means in his power. To natives 
of the Rhine country, no place has such attractions as the 
place of their birth ; and Clement, after a short visit to a 
friend at Bonn, where he occupied himself in arranging his 
papers, pitched his tent again in Coblentz, residing as a 
member of the family with a professor, one of the leading 
Catholics of the place, whose quiet tastes and regular life 
were in harmony with his own. All his energies were now 
devoted to the spread of religion, and to the furtherance of 
the Catholic cause, then in great need of zealous champion- 
ship and able support, especially in regard to literature. 
Readable books of a decidedly Catholic tone were hardly 
to be found, and those newspapers which called themselves 
Catholic were managed by persons so lukewarm and ineffi- 
cient, as to do more harm than good. Brentano, aware 
from his own experience how much mischief is done by 
putting into the hands of young people books of an irre- 
ligious or anti-Catholic tendency, set himself to introduce 
a new era in this respect, not so much by writing himself, 
as by stirring up the dormant energy of the Catholic 
authors of the day to fresh exertions; urging them to 
take up a more decided line, and display their colours 
with more bold confidence ; and setting before them how 
vast an opportunity for good was lost by their neutrality 
and timidity, by their habit of trimming to suit popular 
opinion. From time to time he published something 
of his own, but not anything much worthy of note, 
with the exception of the Dolorous Passion, and a Life of 
our Blessed Lady, drawn from the visions of Catharine 
Emmerich. He preferred to bring out new editions of pious 
books already known, but out of print, because out of 
fashion, or translations of works of merit which appeared 
in other countries. The lesser productions of his pen had 
a double aim to fulfil, the profits arising from their sale 
being destined to aid some charitable institution or object 
of private benevolence. For this end he published his 
Sisters of Mercy, to which the reintroduction of nursing 
orders in Germany is mainly owing: the proceeds of this 
volume were devoted to the support of poor schools, the 
sum thus obtained being by no means inconsiderable. 
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Nor were such praiseworthy exertions confined to 


literature ; Brentano tried also to effect a reform in church 


music, for the vagaries freely indulged in by the organists 
of his time shocked his sense of what was befitting in 
the performance of the solemn services of the Church. 
Another source of disedification was the miserable cari- 
catures which passed muster as pictures of the saints. On 
his removal to Munich, a few years before his death, he 
thought no place more suitable than that truly Catholic 
and art loving town for the accomplishment of his long 
cherished project of issuing a series of engravings and 
small prints better calculated to please the eye and inspire 
devotion. More than this he could not achieve for the 
revival of religious art, greatly as he deplored its deca- 
dence; looking back to the days when artists devoted 
their powers to advance the glory of God and of the 
Church ; when a Fra Angelico painted upon his knees, 
and sought his inspirations in fasting and prayer and the 
reception of the sacraments. Can one suppose that anything 
worthy of the name of religious art could be produced 
by modern painters, who—with some rare exceptions— 
propose to themselves no higher aim than that of pan- 
dering to the taste of a vulgar millionaire ? 

Brentano seemed to have a presentiment of the per- 
secutions about to come upon the Church. He often 
expressed a conviction that evil times were at hand; that 
the next generation would have much to suffer at the 
hands of the secular power, which would oppress the 
Church, and by political combinations endanger her liberty 
and security. We all know too well how sadly these 
predictions have been verified. 

But we must follow our poet to the close of his career, 
which was marked no less by private efforts to win indivi- 
dual souls to the service of God and to the love of the 
truth, than by the more public exertions already mentioned. 
There was no more occasion for him to complain that he 
could attach no one to him, for the caustic and bitter 
speeches which formerly alienated all with whom he came 
in contact no longer fell from his lips. The battle was 
won, and the conqueror was soon to receive his reward. 
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In the beginning of 1842 the more rapid advances of the 
disease, already slowly undermining his health, warned 
Brentano that earth’s day was well nigh done; that the 
hour was fast approaching when he must render to the 
Supreme Judge a strict account of the years which lay 
behind him. His courage failed at the prospect; the 
thought of what his life might have been had he spent 
it otherwise affected him deeply ; the “lavished hours and 
love misspent” of his youth rose up before him; the bad 
influence he had exercised over others ; his long and wilful 
neglect of religion—all these filled him with melancholy 
apprehension. But the clouds passed away as the sun 
touched the horizon; at the time of the evening there 
was light, enough of brightness at least to give hope of 
a happy morrow. His last weeks were watched over by 
his relatives, and cheered by the visits of a few old and 
valued friends. The day before his death he asked for 
the last sacraments. They were at once administered, 
although his end was not thought to be so near; he 
received them in full consciousness, and early the next 
morning expired with the holy names of Jesus and Mary 
on his lips, at the age of sixty-four years. Jn te Domine 
speravi, non confundar in eternum | 
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MANY travellers make the journey from Paris to Marseilles 
without taking any special notice of the very remarkable 
character of the country between S. Raphéle and Miramas, 
beyond Arles. On leaving S. Raphéle, the railway crosses 
a considerable portion of the vast plain of the Crau,)a 
desert of thirty thousand acres of stones, which are rolled 
‘pebbles and boulders deposited by the Rhone and Durance 
at some former phase of their existence. This extraordinary 
region of desolation was known to the ancients as the 
Campus Lapideus, and is described by Strabo, Pliny, and 
Eschylus as the scene of the battle of Hercules and the 
Ligurians, when Hercules was supplied by Zeus with 
showers of stones from the sky to rain upon his enemies. 
Arthur Young describes the Crau as “entirely of shingle, 
being so uniform a mass of round stones, some to the size 
of a man’s head, but of all sizes less, that the newly 
thrown up shingle of a sea shore is hardly less free from 


soil. . . . Vegetation is rare and miserable; some of the 
absinthium and lavender so low and poor as scarcely to be 
recognized.” 


Yet under this world of stones grows an unseen, short, 
sweet grass, which the sheep and goats find by rolling the 
stones over and rooting underneath them. In the winter, 
large flocks are therefore driven down from the French 
Alps to this unpromising pasture, and this custom has 
been continued from the time of Pliny. Portions of the 
Crau, however, and especially towards its eastern side, 
have been brought under cultivation by extensive watering, 
and the result is a most surprising fertility, which, con- 


1 Krauros, arid, or barren. 
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trasting with the stony, natural face of the plain, presents 
one of the most remarkable spectacles to the eye and 
mind. Olives, almonds, mulberries, vines, corn, and rich 
grass crops there seem to spring out of the bare stones, 
and the harvests are unusually plentiful. It is on the 
irrigated portions of the Crau, of -course, that the farms, 
or mas, which are distinguished by some appropiate name, 
are placed, and the reader of J/irei//e must try to picture 
to himself these oases of cultivation in the desolate plain 
which extends far and wide from near Arles to the very 
shores of the Mediterranean. Throughout this singular 
country, which brings alternately to mind the American 
pampas and the deserts of Africa, herds of savage cattle 
roam, under the care of herdsmen scarcely less wild of 
aspect, and the branding and taming of these herds, and 
the races and games which take place at such times, form 
the chief occasions of festivals and assemblage for the 
youths and maidens of this primitive region. 

It need hardly be said that a tract like this in the 
south of France must have been and must be the scene 
of many a poem and many a legend. The story which 
we are about to attempt to condense from the original— 
written in the language of the country, and printed with 
a translation into French on the alternate page—is the 
work of a modern author, M. F. Mistral, who has studied 
the scenery, customs, and antiquities of the Crau. 


The Mas des Micocoules. 


In the vast, arid, stony plain of the Crau dwelt a fair young 
maiden named Mireille, the daughter of a farmer or tiller of his 
own land, and owner of a grange, or mas, called the Mas des 
Micocoules.? About this grange, which was near the sea shore, 
wheatfields had been formed with much labour, and fruit trees, 
figs, and mulberries were planted in orchards. Some way off, on 
the banks of the Rhone, among the marshes in which the sallow 
and alder delight, stood a poor decayed hut, in which lived a 
basket maker, Maitre Ambroise, and his son Vincent, whose 
trade it was to gather and peel saplings of willow and osier, 
and travel from farm to farm through the Crau, mending whatever 


2 Micocoulier, Celtis Australis, 
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baskets or cages or other wickerwork needed mending, or weaving 
afresh. 

The father and son had started one day on this, their daily 
labour, with a faggot of osier, and took their way towards the Mas 
des Micocoules; and when they came near the grange they 
admired the beautiful. olive trees, loaded with red and purple 
olives, the vines and almonds, the sheltering pinewood, the 
fountain, and the stacks of laborious bees. Talking of these 
things they reached the door of the grange, where Mireille, who 
had just fed her silkworms with fresh mulberry leaves, was 
standing. The basket maker, in the Provencal way, said— 
“Good evening to this good company!” and threw his bundle 
of osiers on the ground. ‘God give you, too, good evening! 
Maitre Ambroise,” replied Mireille, kindly, as she began to 
unwind a cocoon of silk. ‘Then the basket maker and his son 
immediately set to their own work, which was to form a circle of 
upright osiers in the ground, and to weave in a basket with the 
long pliant saplings. Vincent was a boy of sixteen, tall and 
supple, dark eyed and very dark skinned, but, as the poet sings, 
the dark coloured earth brings forth the best wheat, and the black 
grape yields the most sparkling wine. While the old man and 
his son swiftly wrought the osiers, Mireille left her silk to cover 
the table with huge dishes of fresh beans and salad, and set a 
boxwood spoon for each person. 

Then Maitre Ramon, the kindly but testy master of the farm, 
called in the basket makers to share their supper, while Mireille 
cut bread for them both, and poured fresh fragrant oil upon their 
steaming beans. 

The maiden was just fifteen; bright, with a round, dimpled, 
childlike face, dewy dark eyes, and dusky hair, which flowed down 
in long curled waves. Mireille was, in truth, the brightest, gayest, 
and sweetest maid of the whole plain of Crau. 

When the master and the farm labourers had satisfied their 
hunger, they asked the basket maker to sing, but he told them 
that mockers were never blessed, and that in asking an old man 
to sing they were only making game of him. But when Mireille 
pleaded for just one song he could not refuse her, and, emptying 
his cup of wine, he began to sing a sea song of a battle between 
the English and five hundred Provengals, under the commander 
Suffren. 

MA{TRE AMBROISE’S SONG. 
The good ship sailed, five hundred strong, 
From Toulon harbour bound ; 
The admiral, old Suffren grey, 
The English could astound. 


They sailed a week, they sailed a month, 
No English did espy ; 

For all they saw were gulls and grebes 
In lines along the sky. 
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They sailed two months across the main, 
The grebes were flying still, 

And then a frightful storm swept down— 
The ship began to fill ! 


Three months they sailed about the main, 
And then there came a day 

When Suffren’s mighty voice was heard— 
“ Boys, to the tops away !” 


“Three ships, ahoy !” the topmen cried ; 
“Three English ships aré they !” 

Quoth Suffren—“ Let them touch our figs : 
We'll see who first shall pay !” 


Then shouting, “ Boys, there’s oil in Aix !” 
He armed his sailors well. 

With axe and pike the ships they strike, 
And crash ! the split masts fell ! 


Then prone the English fell on deck, 
Each Provence man slew three ; 

They grasped them in their stalwart arms, 
And plunged into the sea ! 


“This all seems to you quite impossible,” said the old man, 
interrupting his own song, “ but I was there the whole time at the 
helm. If I were to live for a thousand years I should remember 
it all just as I do now.” 

“ But how could it be as you say, Maitre Ambroise?” said 
the hearers. “Three ships against your one! Why, they could 
have crushed you as a scythe is shivered at the anvil.” 

“‘What, the English?” cried Maitre Ambroise, holding up his 
head proudly. And then he smiled disdainfully and went on 
with his song. 

The battle lasted till we lost 
One hundred Frenchmen brave ; 
But then those gallant English ships 
Went down beneath the wave ! 


Our admiral he praised us well, 
And went to Paris fair, 

To tell how we had sunk three ships 
And made the English stare. 


The Paris nobles grudged his fame— 
Our admiral so bold— 

For never more we saw his face, 
Neither in heat nor cold. 


A Martigan® he made this song 
As he spread his nets to dry : 
The Angelus was ringing faint, 
And the grebes were fluttering by ! 


3 A man of Martigue, a singular fishing town, built on a multitude of 
little islands, and thence called the Venice of Provence. 
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Maitre Ambroise finished his song nearly in tears, while the 
workmen listened with open mouths, and spoke never a word. 
Then the old man went on—“ There were fine songs in the time 
when Martha spun. They were long ballads then, and the tunes 
are certainly somewhat old-fashioned, but who can understand 
the newfangled French ditties ?” 

While the old man was saying this the farm labourers got up 
from the table and went out, leading their six pair of oxen to the 
water, and feeding their cattle under the shady trellice, while 
they hummed to themselves the air of the basket maker’s song. 

Meanwhile Mireille was left alone at the table with young 
Vincent, and the boy and girl began to chat, their heads getting 
closer and closer together, like two cabride//es (asters) in flower. 


Mireille began to question Vincent as to what he had 
seen in his travels about the Crau, saying that she was 
shut up like a pigeon in a dovecot. Vincent then enter- 
tained her with an account of chasing the caxtharides, or 
blister flies; of gathering, in the dwarf oak thickets, the 
kermés, or oak-apple fly, which is used for dyeing; and 
of fishing for leeches, which in that network of canals and 
marsh pools is done by simply sending men and boys into 
the water and letting the leeches cling to their bare legs. 
By degrees Vincent passed on to tell her of higher things. 


“* Have you never been to the Saintes (Les Saintes Maries) ? 
Ah! it is there you should hear the singing. And there you can 
see every kind of sick person brought into the church, where 
the ex votes cover the walls, and you hear them cry, ‘O saints, 
great saints, have pity on us!’ ‘There was a great miracle this 
very year. They brought to the church a poor, wasted, sick, 
blind boy, as beautiful to look at as St. John the Baptist, and he 
cried out, in his feeble plaintive voice, ‘O saints, plead for me 
and obtain me my sight, and I will give you my pretty horned lamb!’ 

“Then the shrines with the relics were lowered slowly down 
from the roof, and the sound of the people’s voices rose like the 
wind in a forest—‘O great saints, have pity on us! save us!’ 
The blind boy was in his godmother’s arms, and as soon as he 
touched the reliquary of the three Maries he clutched it as a 
drowning man clutches a plank in shipwreck, and cried out— 
‘I can see the caskets of relics! I can see my grandmother 
weeping. Ah! run quick, quick, and bring my pet horned 
lamb!’ If ever anything should happen to you, mademoiselle, 


* A Provengal proverb, referring to St. Martha, who is traditionally said 
to have freed Tarascon from a devouring monster, and to have taught the 
Provengal women to spin. 
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which may God forefend—be it the bite of serpent, lizard, or 
wolf, or any sorrow of heart—then hasten and fly to the Saintes 
Maries, and you will find help.” 


Vincent next returned to his former theme, of the 
games of the Crau, and gave Mireille a long account 
of the foot races at Nimes between two famous runners, 
Lagalante and Le Cri, in which he had raced himself, 
with some chance of a prize. Mireille was so much 
impressed by the enthusiastic eloquence of the excited 
boy, that she told her mother, Jeanne Marie, she should 
be willing to sit there and listen to his tales all her life. 


IL. 
The Leaf Gathering and Silk Harvest. 


Sing, sing! ye silkworm feeders (magnanarelles), for now is the 
time of gathering leaves. The silkworms are in their third sleep ;° 
the mulberry trees are full of girls, who look like bees swarming 
upon the rosemary in the stony plain. 

Mireille is busy in the trees with the rest this beautiful May 
morning, and in the innocent gaiety of her heart she has fastened 
two ripe cherries like earrings in her ears. 

Suddenly she saw Vincent passing quickly along in his scarlet 
cap and cock’s feather, and cried out to him to come and help 
her in the leaf gathering. Vincent, nothing loath, ran up at the 
sound of her gay, laughing voice, and swung himself into the tree 
like a squirrel, bidding Mireille pluck only from the lower boughs. 
He agreed with her that good company made the work much 
pleasanter, and said that he often felt sad and lonely in his 
father’s hut, listening only to the crickets and river birds, and the 
swash of the stormy Rhone. He told Mireille how he missed his 
sister Vincenette, who had left them to go into service, and now 
that his mother was dead, he felt lonely and forsaken at home. 
He went on to say that his sister was pretty, but not half so 
pretty as Mireille. Mireille, in her childish mischief, asked for an 
account of the difference between them, and Vincent, without 
hesitation, replied that Vincenette had pretty blue eyes, but that 
Mireille’s were much more beautiful, and as black as jet; that 
Vincenette had become brown from running about, while Mireille 
was fair and red; that his sister sang sweetly, but that the least 
word that Mireille spoke gave him singular delight ; and finally, 
that while Vincenette was a thin, scarcely grown child, Mireille 
had the most perfect figure in the world. At this last boldly 


5 In the thirty-four days the larva changes its skin four time, at each of 
which it ceases to eat. 
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expressed compliment, Mireille left off her leaf gathering, and 
blushing rosy red, declared she never saw such a boy in her life, 
and began to show her vexation on finding that, instead of 
helping her, Vincent’s chatting had delayed and hindered her from 
gathering as many leaves as usual, declaring that her mother 
would say she would never be wise or industrious enough to 
deserve a good husband. Chattering on gaily in this fashion, 
Vincent climbed to the top of the tree, where he found a bird’s 
nest full of young blue tits, which he handed down to Mireille, 
who, having no basket, put them one by one under her neckerchief. 
But as they scratched and pecked her neck, she called out to 
Vincent to come and put them in his cap, and as he climbed 
down in haste, and they were both standing on one branch, it 
broke, and they fell together on the rough grass under the tree. 
Mireille then gave Vincent to understand that she loved him, 
and he, amazed at the declaration from the beautiful daughter 
of Maitre Ramon, told his love also, which he had hidden in 
despair, and Mireille was recalled from her happy dream by 
Jeanne Marie’s voice calling out to know when the silkworms 
were to be fed. 


The silk harvest was the next event, and Jeanne Marie 
was glad at heart, for never had been known such a rich 
yield of silk. She had carried her best strands to the 
Blessed Virgin’s altar, for her intercession had been 
specially asked for the silk harvest. Tavén, the old witch 
of the Baux,° had come among others to help wind the 
silk, and as the seven girls laughingly told in what way 
they should like to be wooed and wed, one of the girls, 
Norade, revealed that she had spied Mireille with Vincent, 
the basket maker’s son, in the mulberry trees, and had 
seen them both fall together from the broken branch. 
Then followed so much jesting at the idea of Maitre 
Ramon’s rich daughter thinking of wedding Vincent the 
Barefoot, that Tavén saw Mireille’s confusion and checked 
their mirth with a pretty story. 


There was once in the Valmasque’ (Luberon) a poor shepherd 
who had never entered a church since his first Easter communion, 
and had even forgotten his prayers. His whole life had been 
spent in the savage gorges of the Luberon, tending his flock ; but 


6 An old ruined and very remarkable city of the reigning family of Les 
Baux, about nine miles from Arles. It lies on a spur of the French Alps, and 
is well worth visiting in every respect. 

7 Sorcerer’s Valley. 
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when he found himself getting old, and knew that he was drawing 
towards his end, he went to seek the Hermit of St. Eucher, to 
make his confession and prepare for death. He therefore climbed 
up to the hermitage, and kneeling at the hermit’s feet, kindly 
asked him to hear his confession. 

“What have you to accuse yourself of, brother?” said the 
hermit. 

“* Ah, me !” replied the old shepherd, with great grief. “Once 
a poor little wagtail came fluttering over my flock, and I—wretched 
man that I am—killed it by accident with a stone.” 

“Tf he did not do it on purpose, the man must be an idiot,” 
thought the hermit to himself; and suddenly interrupting the 
confession to test the penitent, he said to the shepherd, “I am 
going to give you absolution now; go and hang up your cloak on 
that hook over there.” 

Now the hook was a bright sunbeam, which came streaming 
in crossways through the chapel window; but the old shepherd 
instantly went as he was told, and threw his cloak up over the 
sunbeam, which caught it, and it stayed exactly where it was 
thrown. 

“O thou man of God!” cried out the hermit, falling at his 
feet and bursting into tears as he recognized the holiness and 
humility of this good old man. Am I worthy to give thee abso- 
lution? Rather let thy hand be lifted above my head while my 
eyes rain down tears of contrition, for it is thou who art the saint, 
and I only a wretched sinner !” 


This pretty story cut short the young girls jesting 
about Vincent ; but upon Mireille saying that she intended 
to be a nun, they all shouted 7ra /a /a, and asked Nore 
(Norade), who was a famous singer, to sing the song of 
Magali, who had sent away all her suitors and gone to 
S. Blaise’s Convent at Arles to hide herself for ever from 
all eyes. We can only give a few verses of 


NORADE’S SONG. 


“O Magali! my only love, lean down thy dark-tressed head, 

Lean down thy dusky, long-tressed head, belovéd, in the night ; 

The tambour and the viol soft their dreamy notes have wed, 

The dark-blue sky all strown with stars from thee must borrow light. 
O Magali! my own love !” 


“] hate your drums and viols soft : to me they say no more 
Than when the ¢vamontana blows in gusts about the door. 

Go, get thee gone! Ere I with thee would wed, I’ll vanish quite, 
Swim in the dark-blue sea an eel, or rock-fish out of sight.” 


“O Magali! my only love, if thou a fish wilt be, 
A fisherman thy lover is to drag thee from the sea 
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“A fisherman? Good! lay thy nets; a bird I shall become, 
And far from nets, and sea, and thee, I’ll make my mountain home.” 


“O Magali! wheri thou art bird, a wandering sportsman I, 
With snaring net my love shall catch ; so fly, my sweet one, fly !” 


“Go spread thy nets for partridges, or rather web-foot geese, 
For I, a lowly daisy flower, from thee shall win release.” 


“Sweet Magali, white Marguérite ! when thou a flower shalt bloom, 
I, purest drops, shall sprinkle thee, and add to thy perfume.” 


“A white-robed nun in far S. Blaise in silence will I dwell.” 


“O white-robed nun, thy priest am I, to hear thy shrift in cell !” 


At this audacious climax, all the girls let the cocoons fall from 
their hands, and asked what Magali would be able to do then. 
Norade again replied by her song— 


“Tf thou shouldst e’er that holy convent threshold dare to tread, 
Amid the nuns, in winding-sheet, thou then shalt see me dead !” 


“O Magali, sweet only love ! a sheeted corpse wilt be? 
Then I will be thy turf-grown grave—thy love shall cover thee !” 


Magali, overcome by such loyal, persistent faithfulness, then 
bestowed upon her lover a glass ring—for remembrance ! 


III. 
Mireilles Suttors. 


The silk winders were absolutely silenced by the many 
new thoughts suggested by Nore’s song, till she herself, 
looking out of doors, said that as it was so beautiful under 
the trees, they ought to gather some of the sun-touched 
apples to eat with a young cheese for their gowter under 
the micocouliers. 

A pretty description is next given of the special marvel 
of the district—the spring descent of the flocks and herds 
from the Dauphiné Alps to the plains. First arrived the 
sheep, the horned rams, and the lambs; then the donkeys 
with their bells, the kids and goats, some of which were 
of enormous size and fierceness. The owner of this great 
flock, Alari, ‘came a courting” to Mireille; but she told 
him she loved another far more than she could ever say, 
and Alari then went sorrowfully on his way. Next came 
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Veranet, the horseherd, with his hundred beautiful white 
horses with flowing manes and tails, wild, proud, and fleet 
as the wind, who, after ten years’ bondage, were capable 
of suddenly throwing their riders and returning to the wild, 
salt, sandy plains of the Camargue. Mireille would have 
nothing to say to Veranet any more than to Alari, nor to 
Ourrias, the fierce cattle brander, who in his turn sued her 
hand. The wooing of Ourrias was, however, far more 
persistent than that of the other two suitors, and of the 
same sort as Magali’s lover. 


Mireille was one day washing her cheese presses in the clear 
pool, when the huge fierce cattle guard, Ourrias, came to her and 
said, “‘ My beauty, if you ever come to Sylvareal,*® near the sea, 
you will never again have this sort of work to do, for the black 
wild cows are far too fierce to allow themselves to be milked, and 
our women have a good time.” 

“Young man,” said Mireille, “in the cattle plains I have 
heard that the poor women die for very weariness of life.” 

“* My beauty, when there are two loving hearts, there is never 
room for weariness.” 

“Young man, in those far off plains the water is bitter and 
bad, and the people often die of sunstroke.” 

“‘ My beauty, under the pinewoods there is shade.” 

“Young man, in the pinewoods I have heard that there are 
green vipers, whose bite is death.” 

“ My beauty, the flamingoes and herons are specially there to 
twist the viper’s necks.” 

“Young man, let me interrupt you—your pinewoods are too 
far from, my mcocouliers.” 

“‘ My beauty, priests and women never know in what country 
they shall break bread.” 

“ Young man, if I break it with any one I love, I care not 
where it may be.” 

“My beauty, then give your love to me!” 

“T might give you my heart, certainly,” replied Mireille, 
with covert scorn, “but I think it will be when these water flags 
grow grapes, when your trident® blossoms into flower, when yon 
rocky hills shall melt like wax, and when we can go by water to 
Les Baux.” 


At this disdainful and cutting refusal, Ourrias went 
away savage and fierce, vowing vengeance against any one 
8 A forest of umbrella pines in the Little Camargue. 


® The trident, or cruel three-pronged fork with which the cattleherds drive 
and punish their fierce droves. 
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who should dare think of Mireille as his wife. Meanwhile, 
Vincent had become bolder in his love, and often came to 
see Mireille and talk to her in the morning or by moon- 
light over the flowery hedge. Among other things, he 
spoke to her of the “curly grass,” or valisneria, which 
grows plentifully in the pools of that country. He related 
to her, as a kind of parable applicable to themselves, how 
it grows on two stems separate from each other; but 
which, in spring, rise upon their coils and draw near to 
each other with such force that one plant is often torn or 
broken from its root, and while dying is wafted by a strong 
impulse towards its sister plant. And then, again, he told 
her how great his love was, and kissed her, “if even he 
should die” for so doing. 


Not long afterwards, Vincent was one evening gaily returning 
home over the pebbles of the Crau, when he met Ourrias, who 
grossly insulted him, and said that he, a wretched, barefooted 
beggar, had bewitched Mireille. After some strong language, the 
two men began to fight, and after a terrific, and very unequal 
battle, Vincent succeeded in stretching the huge Camarguais on 
the sand. No one was near them, for it was in the evening, when 
the sun was setting in rose-coloured clouds. The vast plain of 
the Crau was lost in the blue sea, and the blue sea again was lost 
in the sky. Nothing living was to be seen but the large flights of 
flamingoes and cranes ; nothing was to be heard but the rustling 
of the reeds. Vincent generously gave Ourrias his life, and 
allowed him to depart, but the savage giant was no sooner 
released, than he flew to the place where his horse and trident 
had been left, and snatching up the weapon, rushed back to slay 
his generous foe. Then Vincent knew that there was no hope for 
him, and turning his eyes towards the farm of the Micocoules, as 
if to say, ‘‘ Farewell, Mireille, I am about to die for thee!” he 
uttered his last prayer, and was struck by Ourrias to the ground, 
cruelly wounded by the trident. 

The cattleherd, struck with a dumb feeling of remorse, 
mounted his white horse, and galloped, as fast as he could go, to 
the Rhone, where he hailed a boat to be taken across. After 
much tossing and tumbling, the boat suddenly foundered, and as 
it was St. Médard’s night, all the drowned arose, to the horror of 
Ourrias, and passed along the river banks in dim, mournful 
procession. Old men and maidens, women and children, and 
men in their prime, each with a light, were allowed on that night 
to reappear, and to seek whatever good deeds they had done in 
their lives. These they gathered up like flowers, and when all 
that could be found had been collected, the spirit of the drowned 
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ascended to the gates of heaven, to offer their deeds before the 
throne of God. Just as the boat was going down, the spirits 
threw a rope to the drowning boatmen, who were thus saved, but 
Ourrias missed it, and sank into the deep water like a stone. 
That same night three swineherds were returning from St. Chamas 
across the Crau, when they heard a sound like a deep hoarse sigh. 
One said it was the far off echo of a church bell, another, that it 
was the sough of the ¢vamontana in the dwarf oaks. But suddenly 
a more pitiful plaint was distinctly heard from the tufted broom, 
and the men made the sign of the Cross, and said, “Jesus! Maria! 
there is something very strange in this!” Then they sought 
about, and found poor Vincent, bleeding on the stones, with his 
chest all torn open by the cattleherd’s dreadful trident. ‘They 
lifted him up tenderly, and carried him to the nearest dwelling, 
which was the Mas des Micocoules, where poor Mireille was just 
coming in with a basket of vegetables freshly gathered. Filled 
with horror and grief, she washed his wound, and drew it together, 
covering it with lint, made him drink a few drops of brandy in 
which cherries were steeped, and bathed his head and face. All 
the farm men, and what neighbours there were, had run in to 
help, and Maitre Ramon and his wife, Jeanne Marie, proposed 
that Vincent should be carried to the Fairies’ Cave, where the 
charmer, Tavén, would charm his wound, and make him whole. 


The farm men, accordingly, carried Vincent on a sort 
of litter to the cave, and left him with Mireille in the 
narrow defile, where Tavén was seen sitting with a spray 
of flowering broom in her hand. After a long series of 
incantations, when different sorts of phantoms passed 
before them in procession, Tavén finally charmed Vincent’s 
wound, muttering over it, with the singular mixture of 
Christianity and superstition which recalls the Irish tales— 
“Christ is born! Christ has died! Christ is risen!” making 
at the same time the sign of the Cross. The sorceress was 
then seized with a kind of Pythoness spirit of prophecy, 
and began to rave wildly as if present, of the Passion of 
Christ ; of the old bark of Peter which foundered on the 
rocks and then was renewed, while St. Peter was seen to 
plant the Cross afresh at the helm; of the vast new 
rainbow that spanned the fertile earth, while God was 
everywhere and by all the nations of the world worshipped 
in His Church. And then, as if recovering consciousness, 
cutting short her prophecies, Tavén pointed to a little 
rugged pathway down which the dawning sun’s rays began 
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to glint, and Mireille and Vincent, glad to be released, 
followed it, and came out again upon the rocky hills, 
covered with short rosemary and broom. 


IV. 
Mireille’s Flight. 


Vincent, now quite cured, and having returned to his home 
and usual pursuits, besought his old father to ask for Mireille as 
his wife ; but his father remonstrated seriously with him upon his 
presumption in even thinking of such a thing. It was not for 
such as he to ask for the white hen’s egg,!° nor the yellow bird™ 
(tarin) on the tree, for he was only a poor, wretched boy, without 
land, house, or money. Vincent then cried out aloud and tore 
his hair, exclaiming that the lots in life were too unequal, and 
that it was hard that some should be eating all the ripe grapes 
while others had nothing but the old skins. Maitre Ambroise 
gravely bade him hold his peace, and not blaspheme the great 
God. Did the corn rebuke the reaper, the snake ask to be a star, 
or the ox murmur because he was not a herdsman? Every one 
must wisely submit, for even the fingers on our hand are not all 
made equal; and even if the good God had chosen to make him 
a gray lizard, he must stay as a lizard in his hole, and be thankful 
for the air and sunshine. 

At last, however, Vincent’s despair and his entreaties together 
induced his father to consent to go to the Mas des Micocoules, to 
speak to Maitre Ramon. After supper, accordingly, when the 
farm men had gone out to their cattle, and no one was left in 
the house but the two old men, Jeanne Marie, and Mireille, the 
basket maker propounded his trouble of mind about his son to 
Maitre Ramon, as Vincent’s headstrong love for the daughter of 
a rich man, whom he did not name. But Mireille got up and 
said to her father, that it was herself whom Vincent loved, and 
fervently, though modestly, declared before God and our Lady, 
that she would never marry any other man. A dead silence 
followed these astonishing words; but at length Jeanne Marie 
spoke with great bitterness, and said that Mireille had disgraced 
them all, and should be turned out to tramp the world like a 
gipsy with her beggarly husband. Maitre Ramon then allowed 
his rage to burst forth, and cursed his poor child, bidding her go 
forth and wander homeless, cooking her food upon three stones. 
Then, interrupting himself, he said, that instead of sending 


10 A proverb. Those who dabbled in the sorcery of this strange country, 
in which, it must be remembered, the Saracens for centuries took root, took a 
white fowl to the meeting of four cross-roads and invoked the Evil One with 
the cry—‘‘ By virtue of my white hen,” &c. 

1 Fringilla spinus, a yellow bird frequent in Provence, whose note is 
particularly sweet. 
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Mireille away, he should lock her up, even if he had to puta 
ring through her nose and tie her up with a chain. Then he 
grossly insulted the basket maker, accusing him of helping his 
son to plot against him; but he bravely defended himself, and 
narrated his former deeds as a soldier under Napoleon. What he 
said, however, had no effect in softening the despotic farmer, who 
insultingly bade him “go and look after his dog, and not allow it 
to come chasing his swan.” At this rude accost, Maitre Ambroise 
took up his stick and cloak, and went out, merely saying with 
Christian meekness, “ Farewell; may you never some day be 
sorry for what you have done ; and may God bring your boat and 
its orange load safe to land!” He set off sorrowfully homeward, 
while, outsid¢é, Maitre Ramon’s workmen were heaping up bonfires 
to celebrate St. John’s Eve. 

Mireille meanwhile, in her despair, sat weeping on her bed in 
her own little room; but as she wept and sobbed, the remem- 
brance suddenly came to her mind of what. Vincent had said, that 
if ever she were bitten by serpent or lizard, or had any trouble of 
heart, she should go to the Saintes Maries, and they would help 
her. Instantly she sprang out of bed, and running to her beautiful 
carved walnut-wood chest, where all her treasures were kept, she 
opened it in haste. There lay her first communion crown, a 
withered sprig of lavender, and a little taper blessed for burning 
when the terrible thunderstorms raged. 

Mireille took out quickly and dressed herself in her under- 
clothing, a scarlet embroidered petticoat, a finer skirt, and a 
black mantle, which covered her all over and fastened with a gold 
pin; bound her long, fine hair three times with the Arlesian 
maiden’s “crown,” a blue ribbon, and taking her shoes in her 
hand, but in her hurry forgetting her broad leafed hat, she gently 
unfastened the bar of the heavy door, and went softly out into the 
starlit night. The poor, sorrowful maiden travelled on over the 
stones and pebbles all night till her little feet were sore, and she 
was nearly dead with thirst; and when the sun had risen and it 
grew hot, she lifted up her voice and invoked St. Gent, the hermit 
of the Bausset,!* that she might find a little spring of water. 
And St. Gent heard the child’s pitiful voice, and very soon Mireille 
saw a little ivy-covered pool made as a drinking-place for the 
sheep, and sitting by it, a little boy with a basketful of white 
snail shells, who was murmuring over them a childish song— 


Snail! snail! with the two little horns, 
Snail ! come out of your shell ! 

Come out, black nun, and show your face, 
Or I’ll smash your convent cell ! 


After some talk with the child Andreloun, and refreshing 
herself by bathing her hands and face in the pool, Mireille asked 


22 Near Vancluse, in the eleventh century. 
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shelter for the next night, and was taken by little Andreloun to 
the tent where his mother and her other children were camping, 
and there they kept her for the night. 

At the Mas des Micocoules, meanwhile, there was great grief 
and mourning—every one looking for Mireille, and no Mireille 
to be found. Maitre Ramon assembled all the neighbouring 
shepherds and farm men to ask them if they had seen anything 
of his child, and Antelme, a shepherd of great experience, said 
that in the night something like a spectre had appeared and had 
said—“ Will none of the shepherds come with me to the Saintes 
Maries ?” and forthwith had vanished in the darkness. He 
thought then that he had recognized Mireille’s voice, and was 
sure she had gone to the Saintes. On hearing this, Jeanne Marie 
ordered her light cart and Mourette, the brown mule, to be got 
ready, and set off as far as she could drive across the plain of 
Crau towards Les Saintes Maries. 

Mireille, meanwhile, had crossed the Rhone in Andreloun’s 
mother’s boat, and had been landed in the vast salt sandy plains 
of the Camargue, where the only vegetation was the tamarisk and 
a few aromatic plants. Enormous pools, edged with thick beds 
of reeds and grasses, were the haunt of the ibis, the heron, and 
the red-legged chevalier bird. Mireille walked and ran alternately 
across the bleached and burning sand, till the heat grew more and 
more intense, and then she saw a marvellous sight. The burning 
sands changed to the spreading waters of an enormous lake, about 
which were grouped groves of phyllereas and other shrubs. On 
the borders of this lake arose a beautiful city, with walis, terraces, 
and towers, fountains throwing up showers of water, churches, and 
gilded turrets glittering in the sun. 

Mireille, thinking that she had reached the tombs of the three 
Maries, ran quickly forward towards the town, but as she ran the 
deluding mirage changed its shape, and still mocked her eye with 
fresh spells of enchantment. Worn out with the frightful heat and 
her useless speed, poor Mireille at last was quite spent, and 
fainted on the sand, and if it had not been for the mosquito 
bites, which roused her with their stings, she would have passed 
from her swoon to death. At length she partly recovered her 
senses with the stinging pain, and, crawling wearily from shrub to 
shrub, she at last dragged herself to the sanctuary of the three 
Maries, where, falling down upon the steps of the chapel, crusted 
over with the salt foam of the neighbouring sea, poor sorrowing 
Mireille thus plained and sang— 


MIREILLE’S SONG. 


O holy Maries, who can change our pearly tears 

To flowers, bow your heads and listen to my cry ! 

For when you know my sorrow, you will pity me! 

I am but a poor maiden, but I love my love 

With all my heart and strength, as the brook loves to flow, 
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And the young bird to fly. But they bid me unlove, 

. And say my almonds must not flower nor bring fruit ! 
O holy Maries, who can change our pearly tears 
To flowers, bow your heads and listen to my cry! 


Ah, me! ah, me! the heavens open to my eyes ; 
The blessed saints are floating in the golden air. 
Ah ! veil your splendour, Maries, for I faint, I die— 
Yet speak once more, for I am fain to hear and live! 


Mireille, in an ecstasy, was still kneeling on the steps, and, as 
it were, looking beyond the veil into the depths of heaven, when 
she beheld a wide pathway of glittering stars leading down to the 
earth, and upon it the three Maries slowly descending, clothed in 
light. One held an alabaster vase, one—whose long fair hair 
floated in the wind—bore a palm, and the third had her beautiful 
dark face partially covered with a veil. The three saints then 
began to speak in turn to the wayworn sorrowing girl, and as they 
spoke, the thorny crown of martyrdom seemed gently to be 
lowered, blossoming into flower, upon Mireille’s head. 

“Maiden,” thus their speech began, “your faith is great, but 
your petition is also a very burthensome one to us. You ask for 
pure love, poor child, and desire to drink to the dregs of earthly 
happiness. But where, throughout life, is that happiness to be 
found? In the possession of riches? Look at the rich man, 
puffed up with wealth, as he stands before the judgment-seat of 
Him Who rode into Jerusalem on an ass. Is happiness to be 
found in the hour of childbirth, when the mother forgets all her 
pain in the joy of holding her firstborn in her arms? Look at 
her again, when she is kissing her dead baby, and bidding him 
farewell for his burial, wreathed in flowers. Is happiness to be 
seen with the new married, as they pass slowly and joyfully along 
the flower-strewn path to the church? Ah, no, my child! even 
there more thorns are strewed than flowers. 

“Everywhere decay is twin-born with birth, the worm with 
the fruit; and even the orange flower of marriage turns to 
bitter rind. 

“Tt is in suffering alone that true happiness is born, as the 
rock must be broken and crushed before the golden grain can be 
drawn from it. Blessed indeed are they who toil for others, who 
weep with the weeping, clothe the naked, and abase themselves 
with the sorrowful and the humble. For them continual death 
brings forth everlasting life, and the saints who on earth were 
contemned and stoned take flight joyously and all pure to 
heaven. 

“ But for this the grain of corn must first fall into the earth 
and die, and that you may well learn this lesson, listen to what 
we have to tell of our own lives.” 
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V. 
“The Three Maries. 


““We go back to the time, Mireille, when the tree of the Cross 
was still standing on the Judean rock, and the Blood of Christ, 
freshly shed, cried out to the city which slept in its sin-—‘ What 
hast thou done, O My people, to the King of Bethlehem ?’ 

“The people were sadly mourning over the Christ, and 
speaking to one another of the Carpenter of Galilee, Whose Face 
won their love as He alternately fed them with the teaching of 
His parables and the miraculous multiplying of unleavened bread 
on the grassy hills. And the Pharisees and chief priests and 
doctors heard the murmuring of the people and saw their unrest, 
and said one to another, ‘Who shall be enough for this multitude, 
if the doctrine of the Crucified One is not quenched?’ Very 
soon Stephen was stoned, James perished by the sword, while 
many other martyrs were crushed with huge blocks of stone; but 
each one that freshly died declared with a loud voice— Jesus is 
the Son of God !’ : 

“Then the chief priests rose up and ordered a number of us 
who had closely followed Jesus to be conveyed, bound, to the far 
sea shore—us, His kinsfolk and constant followers and friends— 
and there they thrust us into a worn out ship, without sails, 
cordage, or oars, and set us adrift on the tossing sea. We women 
fixed our weeping eyes on the rocks and olive groves and the 
vanishing cities and towers of Judea and Galilee. Carmel towered 
far above us, and then was sinking towards the horizon, when 
loud cries of appeal reached our ears. ‘O mistresses, dear ones ! 
take me with you to life or death! I, too, belong to Jesus!’ 
And we saw Sara, our servant, standing on the sea shore, stretch- 
ing out her arms to us and weeping bitterly. You will see her in 
heaven soon, with a golden crown like the April dawn. 

‘The wind was fast drifting us along, but Salome, with bold 
faith, threw her veil into the sea, and Sara launched herself 
fearlessly upon it and was brought safely to our boat. For many 
days, then, we drifted over the sea, with Martial and Saturninus, 
the aged Trophimus and Maximin, Lazarus and his sisters, 
Eutropius, Sidonius, Marcellus, Cleon, and Joseph the Arima- 
thean. Leaning over the side or standing at the prow, these 
holy men gave us courage and led our chants—Zaudamus te 
Deum, and the great psalms of David. 

“Then followed a time of fearful peril and storm. The 
mistral howled and shrieked above us, the waves, like huge 
mountains, hissed and foamed. Our helmless boat by turns 
mounted the heights of roaring water and sank into its foaming 
troughs. Just as we were about to sink, Lazarus cried aloud to 
Him Who had once raised him from the dead, and suddenly the 
sun’s rays pierced the clouds, the dark storm was scattered, and 
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the waves, seething like oil, became calm. <A//euia/ we all sang, 
for before us we saw the green land, and our boat was quickly 
driven upon a broad sandy shore. We landed, and one and all 
knelt down and devoted ourselves to death, if we might preach 
and teach the Gospel of Christ. Pater noster qui est in celts. 
We gathered the shellfish scattered richly on the sands, and found 
a spring of clear water in a thicket, a spring which miraculously 
gushed out to quench our burning thirst, and which wells up still 
in the church where our bones are laid. 

“We travelled on up the Rhone, teaching as we went the 
faith of Christ, till we came to Arles, then a newly built great 
Roman city, much beloved by the Emperors as a capital of 
Gaul. Its walls were new, made beautiful with one hundred and 
twenty gates, and the city was adorned with a circus, a hippo- 
drome, a theatre, and many vast aquaducts. To that theatre we 
suddenly came, when our eyes were shamed by a lewd spectacle 
of dancing girls, honouring the marble statue of Venus. Seized 
with holy fury at this loathsome sight, Trophimus cried aloud to 
the astonished crowd—‘ People of Arles, listen to my words! 
Hear me in the name of Christ!’ And immediately the shameless 
idol tottered, shrieked, and fell broken to the ground! Then, 
with divine strength overcoming the fury of the nobles, Trophimus 
preached to them the Son of God born in the flesh in a poor 
stable to deliver mankind from impurity and pride. Sidonius, 
the man born blind, showed them his eyes and told his tale ; 
Maximin took up the word to narrate the Resurrection of Christ, 
and while he was yet speaking, the idols fell down in all parts of 
the amphitheatre and rolled broken in pieces upon the steps. 
And then arose a mighty cry, as of the sea in its strength, and a 
multitude that day were baptized in Arles. 

“Then, as those who are driven on by a swift current or 
a mighty wind, we were about to journey onwards, when an 
embassage pierced the crowds and fell at the feet of the holy men 
with us, beseeching that we would come and free them from a 
monster who was devouring the inhabitants of Tarascon, their city. 
It was Martha, urged by the Spirit of God, who then cried out 
that she and Marcellus would go to Tarascon, and we felt that 
the same Spirit caused us to embrace in farewell and divide 
our band. On which Martial went to Limoges, Saturninus to 
Toulouse, and Eutropius to Orange; but Martha, with a simple 
cross in her hand, went on to Tarascon, where she and Marcellus 
bound the monstrous dragon in a chain of moss, and brought the 
whole city to the baptism of Christ. Maximin passed southwards 
and purified the wicked city of Marseilles, after which the whole 
country round fell under his gentle sway. 

But Magdalene took refuge in a lonely grotto,!* where, after 
thirty years of continual, unknown penance—during which the 
birds came to build their nests beside her, and the angels lifted 
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her up seven times a day towards heaven—her tears became a 
living spring, and its drops, one by one, are still heard falling 
through the rift in the rocky stone. And at length our toils were 
ended, and in the lonely marshes of the far off island of Camargue 
we died, so that no man might know where our bones were laid. 

‘Long ages and generations of men then passed away, when 
one night, as the good King Réné slept, we were sent to appear 
to him in a vision, to reveal where he would find our remains, and 
he travelled night and day with his holy priests and nobles till he 
found our bones in the tufted brake, and built in their honour the 
church in which they now lie enshrined. 

“And now, Mireille, farewell, for thy little life trembles in the 
balance, and we must hasten home to prepare thy crown, thy 
crown of roses and thy spotless robe, for thy faith and thy 
sufferings have been noted, and thy innocent soul shall be 
received into the Eternal Kingdom of God. 

“ Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritut Sancti. Amen.” 


VII. 
The End of Mireille. 


Then, as when at sunset, a golden cloud mounts higher and 
higher towards the inner skies, or as the voice of far off chanting 
is beard in a procession winding away, or as the dying sounds of 
the organ when one goes farther and farther away from an old 
church, Mireille heard the last words of the three Maries as they 
slowly took their flight upwards again. And as she still lay, partly 
awakened, yet as in a dream, her father and mother appeared at 
the church porch, and nearly beside themselves with joy, wept and 
laughed by turns to find their child again. They summoned a 
crowd of the inhabitants of the town (Saintins), and carried the 
nearly insensible form of Mireille to the upper chapel, where the 
saints’ shrine of richly carved cyprus wood was kept carefully 
guarded over. Every hundred years this shrine was opened, 
and then it was well for all who were present, for their harvests 
abounded, their cattle prospered, and a full blessing attended all 
their deeds, besides the rich grace which poured upon their souls. 

The priest in his white surplice now came upstairs!* and 
opened the door of the chapel where the relics were kept, and 
then, like a vast field of grain swayed by the breeze, the great 
multitude of people bowed themselves down and cried, “O great 
saints with human hearts! O friends of God and our friends, 
have pity on this poor girl! Take pity on her; ask that she may 
be made whole.” 

After awhile Mireille opened her eyes and looked out, for the 
chapel was open towards the vast plain of the Camargue; but she 


14 The Church of Les Saintes Maries is built in three tiers or divisions. 
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only saw the boundless blue sea, and the long, silent flight o1 
cranes, lying across the cloudless sky. All at once a strong 
pressure suddenly divided the crowd, and Vincent, trembling and 
nearly wild with misery, split his way through the people and fled 
up the stairs to the upper chapel, where he knelt, weeping and 
moaning at Mireille’s feet. At that moment, forgetting all their 
disdain, Maitre Ramon and Jeanne Marie moaned with him, and 
they all mingled their tears together as brothers and friends. 

From the church below the solemn, chanting voices of the 
Saintins arose— 


Help, hely Maries ! who came to our strand, 
Helmless and oarless, across the blue sea ; 

Help this poor maid in her great misery ; 

Dear holy Maries, saints of our land, 

Plead for love and joy ; bid their sorrow cease. 

A little peace they crave—then bless them with peace ! 


And there was, for awhile, a brief snatch of peace, for Mireille 
joyously recognized and welcomed Vincent, and told him not to 
grieve, for death was only a passing cloud, which would hide her 
from his sight for a few moments only. Then looking out in her 
dying ecstasy, she hailed the three Maries coming for her in their 
boat, and said that she must go with them, for they waved their 
hands for her to go as they floated on the sea. 

Then the priest put on his stole, and gave the dying girl 
viaticum and extreme unction according to the rites of the Church, 
and lighted tapers were held by those who knelt around, while 
Mireille grew whiter and whiter, and her brow shone with a 
heavenly light. Suddenly she said, with difficulty, ‘“‘ No, I am not 
dying ; I am just getting up into the boat. Farewell, dear friends, 
farewell! . . . We are drifting out on the sapphire sea, which is 
the pathway to heaven. . . . In yonder radiant stars I shall find 
a few friends to love. . . . O holy Maries! is that the organ. . . 
which sounds . . . very far off . . . ?” And so saying, Mireille 
sighed gently, and turned her head aside as if to sleep in peace. 

But while Vincent, beside himself, frantically kissed the hands 
and garments of the dead, the chanting of the Saintins sounded 
once more, and very sweetly, from below— 


Plead for love and joy ; let their sorrow cease. 
A little peace they crave—then bless them with peace ! 


E. B. 
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Clement of Alexandria's Hortatory Address 
to the Greeks. 


WHEN we consider the vast extent of the system of Greek 
and Roman Paganism, and the tremendous hold which it 
had upon the minds of men, the process by which it was 
dislodged and destroyed affords one of the most interesting 
subjects of inquiry to which the attention of a Christian 
student can be directed. The materials for a history of its 
earlier stages are very scanty. The records we possess of 
the period immediately after the Apostles had quitted the 
scene are unfortunately tantalizing from their deficiency. 
For a time there is a silence of memory, like the blanks in 
-our recollections of childhood, or like that interval in the 
primitive history of Greece which follows the heroic age, 
full, no doubt, of great and stirring events, but which we 
-can only trace in their results. Pass over about a century 
and a half, and then the cloud is completely withdrawn, 
and we find ourselves the spectators of conflicts the like of 
which the world will never see again till the Church has to 
fight with Antichrist. 

The literary memorial of this struggle is contained in 
‘the polemical writings of the early Fathers, such as 
Clement of Alexandria, Athenagoras, St. Justin Martyr, 
‘Origen, and the rest. When we come to investigate these 
records, it is natural that at first some disappointment 

- should be felt. To appreciate them requires a trained 
eye. The words are all there which once had power to 
.shake the earth, just as in the neglected pictures of ancient 
masters the colours that enchanted contemporary beholders 
still remain, though incrusted with mildew and dust, and 
“may yet be seen shining through by those who study them 
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with sufficient patience and love. I am not so bold as to 
undertake to bring out such effects in the following paper, 
the object of which is merely to give an idea of the 
manner in which Clement of Alexandria endeavoured to 
attract Pagan readers to Christianity by a pamphlet in 
popular language, or, as he calls it, a Hortatory Address 
to the Grecks (Aéyog xporperrinds 

The first thing to notice is that there is comparatively 
little argument in the work. It is the expression of a 
mind far too excited, engaged in an issue far too momen- 
tous to think of appealing mainly to the reason. When 
people are falling asleep, lost in the snow, or under the 
action of narcotic drugs, or on the brink of an abyss, it is 
not a quiet discussion, in the style of Plato’s Republic, 
that would be the most effective means of rousing them. 
Rather, Clement makes the idea of Christianity, as it were, 
impinge violently upon the idea of Paganism, and trusts 
to the senses to make it evident which of the two is the 
strongest. At any price, by scorn, by ridicule, by indig- 
nation, he beats Paganism to pieces, and then by passionate 
persuasions he gains admission for Christian truth into the 
vacant space. And where Clement does reason with his. 
opponents he continually passes off into the eager, impa- 
tient, and even threatening voice of the preacher, the 
prophet, the missionary. Everywhere we are reminded 
of the rule, “Compel them to come in.” Everywhere do- 
we see that to the ordinary Pagan observer, the messengers 
of Christianity must have borne a great external resem- 
blance to those their Jewish predecessors whose zeal is. 
witnessed to by St. Paul, and of whom Horace had already 
said— 


Veluti te 
Judzi cogemus in hanc concedere turbam.! 


Again, Clement’s sense of the deadness of that which. 
he sought to remove and banish from the world, was too- 
powerful to allow him to limit himself to mere reasoning 
in his contention with it. Let us indulge ourselves with 
a somewhat remote illustration. The reader of Spanish 
history will recollect that strange, wild passage of the 


1 Hor., Saé.,i., v. 142. 
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devotion of Queen Joanna of Castile to the corpse of her 
husband. “She continued,” says the historian, “to watch 
the dead body with the same tenderness and attention as 
if it had been alive, and, though at last she allowed it to be 
buried, she soon removed it from the tomb to her own 
apartment. There it was laid upon a bed of state, ina 
splendid dress.”? The same disgust and horror that 
must have been felt by those who surrounded the 
unhappy Queen at this idolatry of death, filled the mind 
of Clement when he contemplated the highest sentiments 
of which man is capable lavished upon objects of which 
a decaying corpse is even an inadequate symbol. The 
Pagan religion might be called “twice dead.” Its gods 
were either dead men, or earthly and material beings, 
and the very faith which had once given a meaning to 
this mistaken worship, had itself long since gone to decay. 
Some of the steps and circumstances of that decay have 
been little noticed by historians. For example, how great 
a shock must not the wholesale temple-plunder of Verres 
have given to the Paganism of Sicily, the seat of one of the 
most potent of all the worships of the Roman world, when 
images of such a deity as Ceres, held in the most awful 
reverence, were swept away from their ancient sanctuaries 
to adorn the galleries of the proconsul. Again, how deeply 
felt must have been the effects of the great piratic war in 
the same age, in which were ruined temples of celebrities 
such as that of Apollo at Claros, of A®sculapius at 
Epidaurus, of Neptune at Tzenarus, and of Juno at 
Samos! How must the grasp of one of the most 
ancient of Hellenic superstitions have been loosened, 
when the Emperor Nero put down the oracle at Delphi, 
and actually had men’s throats cut over the chasm from 
which ascended the prophetic steam that intoxicated the 
priestess.* Although it does not appear, as was formerly 
supposed, that the oracles universally became silent at 
the time of our Lord’s Incarnation, it is certain that 
they did so within no long time after it, and Clement 
could give a long catalogue of these famous haunts of 


2 Robertson, History of Charles the Fifth, bk. i. 
3 Dio Cassius, 1. lxiii., 14. 
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divination in different parts of the world, where the most 
eager devotees no longer obtained answers. The springs 
of Castalia and Colophon had failed ; the brazen caldrons 
of Dodona had rung their last peal; Apollo was now 
in vain consulted, whether at Delphi, at Claros, or at 
Branchide ; the dark mouths of many a mysterious 
cavern echoed oracles no longer, and the green oasis 
amid the far off sands of Africa, where Ammon had 
recognized his imaginary son in the mighty Alexander, 
had now, it seems, withered away, stricken by the same 
all-pervading blight. 

If, however, the oracles had lost their power of deceiving 
mankind, the prominence which Clement gives to the 
mysteries shows that these latter must still have been able 
to captivate many minds, In all ages, secrecy has imparted 
a charm to what, without it, would have little interested 
the world, a law which operates among the Chippeway 
Indians as much as it did among the Romans of the times 
of the Punic wars, or among the votaries of Freemasonry 
and Good Templarism at the present day. In order to 
loosen the hold of the mysteries on the human imagination, 
Clement offers a bold unhesitating statement of their real 
character, of the extreme strangeness of their origin, and of 
the rites that were celebrated in them. The principal 
mysteries related to the adventures of Demeter and 
Dionysus, and much that they involve will not bear 
reproducing for popular reading. Those of Dionysus 
read like some hideous nightmare dream, full of hobgoblins 
and of murder. They told how the infant god, whilst the 
Curetes were performing an armed dance round him, was 
enticed with childish toys by the Titans, and torn in 
pieces ; how his quivering heart was carried off by Pallas, 
and how his limbs were boiled by the Titans, and then 
roasted on spits; how Zeus hurled his lightnings on these 
cannibals, and how Apollo recovered the mangled remains 
and buried them beneath Parnassus. In memory of the 
toys by which the babe was inveigled, among the symbols 
used in the Bacchic mysteries were a ball, a knuckle-bone, 
apples, a top, a mirror, and a lock of wool.* 

* Clem. Alex., Cok. ad Gent., 2. 
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The Eleusinian mysteries turned upon the story of the 
wanderings of Demeter in search of her lost daughter, 
Persephone. They seem to have been a mixture of gloom 
and of impurity. In these, as in other similar rites, certain 
apparently meaningless exclamations were used by the 
initiated, for which the rest of the world would in vain 
demand an interpreter. For example—‘“I fasted ; I drank 
of the porridge ; I took from the chest. Having wrought, 
I put away into the basket, and out of the basket into the 
chest!” The sacred chest used in these mysteries contained 
sesamum seeds, cakes of peculiar form, balls of wood, grains 
of salt, and a serpent. If that had been all, the mysteries 
might have appeared only the freaks of grown-up children. 
But vice itself was often, in one form or other, part of the 
worship by which the gods were propitiated. What may 
have been the origin of such strange observances is a 
question which it would require volumes to answer, and the 
teachers of Christianity felt it no part of their business to 
enter deeply into antiquarian questions, or into the hidden 
significance of that of which the outward manifestation was 
plainly vile and degrading. No doubt, the ancients of the 
house of Israel, who, in the vision of Ezechiel, offered 
incense to “every form of creeping things, and of living 
creatures, painted on the wall ”® of the dark chamber, could 
have urged many ingenious explanations about the objects 
of their worship, but the prophet treats them as abomina- 
tions, and stays not to parley. In the same spirit, Clement 
draws aside the curtain of the Greek mysteries, and leaves 
the effect to be judged of by the sober beholder. 

Different opinions have been entertained as to the 
position of those minds which, in Paganism, saw through 
the absurdity of the popular belief, and did not hesitate to 
ridicule and protest against it. Their attitude certainly 
resembled that of infidels among ourselves, and hence has 
often found little favour with Christian writers, who have 
been disposed to assert that Paganism was a kind of dis- 
pensation which ought to have been reverently treated by 
those who lived under it till they became acquainted with a 
better, and obedience to which would have met with its 

Ezech. vii. 10. 
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reward in a gradual or sudden elevation to a higher system. 
It is the same question, but in a very much coarser shape, 
as that which arises from the situation of those Christian 
bodies which exist outside of the Church at the present 
day. Clement is disposed to take a more favourable 
view of the so-called atheistical philosophers than they 
met with from their own contemporaries. He expresses 
his surprise that men like Euhemerus of Agrigentum, 
Diagoras, Theodorus of Cyrene, and others, “who lived 
temperately, and discerned more sharply than the rest of 
men the delusion about these gods, were called avheists. 
Though they perceived not,” he adds, “the truth itself, yet 
at any rate they suspected the error, which is no small 
seed springing up, and tending to a spark of truth.” And 
he quotes with approbation the dilemma of one philosopher, 
addressed to the gloomy, sorrowful religionism of the 
Egyptians—“If you hold them to be gods, mourn them 
not nor bewail them; but if you bewail them, then no 
longer suppose that they are gods.” We see from this that 
Clement would have been open to precisely the objection 
Protestants sometimes urge against Catholic apologists of 
modern times. They tell us that “extremes meet,” that 
Roman Catholic disputants drive men into infidelity by 
showing that the choice lies between their religion and 
none. It is no doubt a great responsibility to take, but a 
safe one with those who feel the need of a religion at all. 
In Clement’s plan of missionary discussions, there is no 
notion of treating Pagan theology, as such, with the 
slightest respect, though, like St. Paul, he appeals to the 
natural conscience, which, in the Greek poets, often throws 
out fitful flashes of great truths, darkened immediately by 
the thick clouds of error that surrounded them. For 
example, he quotes some striking lines from Empedocles, 
showing a great deal of that melancholy consciousness of 
a false position, which is found in so truly remarkable a 
degree in his imitator—though an imitator of higher genius 
than his original—Lucretius. The following rough version 
may afford some idea of the passage— 


And so, poor wanderers, never can ye leave 
The wretched burdens that your spirits grieve. 
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Madmen and fools! the straight road still ye lose, 
And thorny paths and briars for it choose. 

Oh, wherefore stray ye so? Stop while ye may! 
Night’s darkness leave, and seize the light of day. 


Clement reckons seven sources of perversion by which 
the natural communication of man’s conscience with 
divine truth was disturbed, and carried away to the 
worship of earthly creations. (1) Following sight alone, 
and struck with wonder at the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, men deified them, and worshipped the sun and 
moon. Similarly, they made gods of the fruzts of the 
earth, and worshipped corn under the name of Deo 
(Ceres), and the vine under that of Dionysus. This view 
may be curiously illustrated from an observation made 
by one of the most penetrating minds of antiquity— 
Julius Caesar, who tells us of the Germans, that they 
“regarded those beings only as among the number of 
the gods whom they saw, or by whose means they were 
manifestly assisted, the sun, Vulcan (fire), and the moon.” 
So far, we may imagine this process of deification taking 
place among a very simple people; and we need only 
study carefully the minds of children to see that it is 
perfectly possible. Taught religion traditionally as they 
are from their earliest years, it is true we do not observe 
children making gods of the stars or of the products of 
the garden. But we do see that they constantly invest 
inanimate objects with a high degree of personality in 
their imaginations, and that, to them—to use the phrase of 
a great historian on this very subject of the old Greek 
religion—“ nothing is wholly passive and inert.”® It would 
only require some easy steps for a lively mind, left to itself, 
to build upon this personality the notion of the super- 
natural and divine. (2) Clement assigns, as other sources 
of idolatry, the notion of retribution, and (3) misfortune, 
which, in their various forms, were worshipped under the 
names of Erinnyes, Eumenides, avengers of blood, gods 
of suppliants, or fiends, such as ancient tragedy repre- 
sented persistently haunting some doomed and guilty 
house to its destruction. Here, again, the childish imagi- 
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nation of a primitive people personified effects which 
startled it, and then went on to worship that image of 
power which it had itself created, instead of the Almighty 
Judge Whom it had forgotten. That we do not now 
witness false religions thus in process of manufacture is no 
reason why they may not, in other periods of the world, 
have so originated. Ignorance is not now under the same 
conditions it was of old. But even now it is known that 
there are people even in France who worship the sun 
which they see ripens the grapes; and in Russia, strange 
to say, a sect has arisen that makes a god of the First 
Napoleon. (4) Human passions were converted into idols 
—fear, love, joy, hope, even insolence and impudence 
(because these, too, were causes of effects often but too 
visible and tremendous) ; and, having lost their hold of the 
First Cause, men naturally fell back on causes which were 
nearer their minds, if not their senses. And (5) under the 
same head may be brought impersonations of great facts 
that offer themselves to view in human affairs. Justice 
and destiny, viewed in a triple aspect, are named Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, whether envisaged as a thread spun 
by the Fates, as the lot dispensed by them, or as their 
unswerving maintenance of that which was decreed; 
or, again, eimarmené—the same idea presented as the 
measuring out to each man of his allotted portion. 
“Fate” is but a human view of God’s providence, and 
that, at least, is a form of idolatrous error which is to 
be met with to this day, and any day, among the most 
civilized nations. In the same division Clement places 
Auxo and Thallo. Under these names, which we may 
translate “growth” and “bloom,” two of the seasons 
(hore), were worshipped in Attica from very ancient times. 
(6) The sixth class of sources of idolatry was by far the 
most prolific. This consists of the fanciful theologies of 
the poets, as Homer and Hesiod, who may be supposed 
both to have borrowed from the general belief, and to have 
reacted upon it, engendering, as time went on, the vast 
jungle of fable belonging to very various times and places, 
which is popularly understood as the mythology of Greece 
and Rome. (7) The seventh “ divergency from the truth” 
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Clement reckons to be the presentation, under the name 
of gods, of certain denefits received from the goodness of 
the Almighty. Thus, preservation from the dangers of 
the sea was ascribed to the Dioscuri, evils were supposed 
to be averted by Hercules, and the healing art had its god 
in Aésculapius. 

This classification is evidently not offered as the result 
of any scientific investigation of the subject. When Pagan- 
ism was a living and breathing enemy, to be crushed at 
any price, a Christian writer was as little likely to attempt 
a scientific analysis of it, as a combatant in the amphi- 
theatre of the natural history of the lion or tiger let loose 
against him. Clement merely notes such divisions as 
would be most telling in a popular address, and some 
are even omitted, or but slightly examined, on which he 
comments extensively afterwards. Thus, although hero 
worship may certainly be reduced under the last mentioned 
head, its importance seems to require greater specification, 
even in a preliminary summary. He gives it, in fact, great 
prominence as he proceeds, and accounts by it largely for 
the popular belief in gods, “whose birthplaces, professions, 
lives, and monuments prove them to have been men.” 
The temples were so many tombs, and the mysteries and 
oracles generally originated in honours paid to the dead. 
In another sense than that intended by the patriarch Job, 
the ancients might have used his expression, “I have said 
to rottenness, Thou art my father; to worms, My mother 
and my sister.” 

Further, idolatry may be distinguished into the internal 
and external. Whoever elevates a created being into the 
rank of an independent principle to be adored is an 
idolator, though he never bowed down before a visible 
image of it. External idolatry is the offering the same 
adoration either to material symbols of these real or 
imagined principles, or even the regarding material objects 
as themselves divine. The latter, of which the lowest 
form is found in African fetichism, entered also into Greek 
paganism ; thus, in early times, an unwrought piece of 
wood was worshipped as the éyadua of Artemis at Icarus ; 

7 Job xvii. 14. 
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a stump of a tree as that of the Cithzronian Hera at 
Thespiz, a wooden board (originally) of the Samian Hera 
at Samos. The vast intellectual gulf between such rude 
idolatry and that which was ministered to by creations 
like those of Phidias and Scopas, by no means separated 
the Hellenes of the most polished times from the mate- 
riality in which they began. Ivory and gold indeed took 
the place of less costly matter, but the object of worship 
still remained earth, and of the earth—often, indeed, an 
expression of the vices as well as of the genius of the 
artists who used it in the service of error. Clement gives 
a long catalogue of such works, ending by a description 
of Serapis, the idol which in his time seemed to have 
almost monopolized the devotion of paganism, and which 
was called the great god, and pre-eminently august. Into 
the colouring of its image entered an extraordinary 
assortment of materials—filings of gold, silver, sapphire, 
bloodstone, emerald, topaz, lapis lazuli, and embalming 
drugs. 

The place given to Serapis in this part of the contro- 
versy was especially to be expected from one who was 
writing, like Clement, in Egypt, where his worship formed 
so singular a point of contact between Greek and Roman 
paganism and the Egyptian idolatry, which exercised an 
increasing fascination over the Western world. The animal 
worship of Egypt is briefly noticed in this address, and 
Clement gives examples of the same as occurring here 
and there among races of Grecian origin. Thus it appears 
that the crane and the ant received religious honours from 
the Thessalians, the sheep from the Samians, whilst at 
Actium oxen were sacrificed to flies. As between two 
idolatrous systems, Clement finds the Egyptian the least 
objectionable. If the Egyptians worshipped animals, the 
objects of their worship were certainly not impure and 
adulterous, and unnatural, like the beings whom in many 
instances the prouder civilization of Europe had placed in 
the temples to be adored. 

In the latter respect the ancient mythology was, in 
fact, perfectly helpless and unresisting. Its gods were 
evidently human and limited, not merely physically, as 
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being “capable of wounds,” nor merely from such incidents 
in their histories as the servitudes undergone by some of 
them even to mortals, but because they were represented 
as yielding to the influences under which even man feels 
himself weakest. and most degraded—to the lowest 
passions of our nature. And of this the poetry, which 
constituted the scriptures of this mythology, afforded proof 
at every page. The effect on public morals of the fine 
arts, consecrated as they were to impurity to an extent 
that seems to have amounted to a casting off of all fear 
and shame, must necessarily have been tremendous. 
Clement gives us an appalling idea of the manner in which 
houses were commonly adorned with paintings, exhibiting 
to every eye the most corrupting scenes; and how seal 
rings were worn engraved with similar representations. 
And as in common life the abode of lust is generally 
“hard by hate,” so a worship thus licentious was often of 
a bloodthirsty character. Human sacrifices occasionally 
took place, both in Greek and Roman antiquity, several 
instances of which are collected by Clement, among which 
must be included the wholesale slaughter in war, and the 
combats in the arena, in some cases having a religious 
bearing. Finally, it is plain, both from Clement and other 
witnesses, that as the ancient system of religion lost its 
hold on men’s minds, new, and for the time potent, forms 
of error were addressed to their imaginations, by which 
demons were supposed to be brought under control, and 
made slaves to those who used them. Deities, also, of 
whom we hear little in more remote times, make their 
appearance in popular belief; for instance, Eros and 
Psyche, and the goddess Fortuna, latterly one of the most 
favourite objects of worship at Rome. 

But, side by side with all this, Christianity had to 
battle with a completely different mass of error, which in 
due time, after a temporary obscuration, reappeared in the 
various forms of heresy. This consisted of the philo- 
sophical opinions of the various schools ; first, those which 
sought to account for the phenomena of nature by some 
material principle, as water, air, fire, or the four elements 
acted upon by friendship and strife (or as moderns would 
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say, attraction and repulsion), opinions held successively 
by such thinkers as Thales, Anaximenes, Parmenides, 
Empedocles ; and secondly, those which went beyond the 
elements, and attributed the origin of things to infinity, or 
to Mind controlling it, or to Fulness and Void in combi- 
nation, or the same together with an infinity of atoms ; or 
which made gods of the seven planets, or of the universal 
soul; ideas dignified by the authority of men such 
as Anaximander, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, Democritus, 
Xenocrates, and Aristotle, and of which it may be said 
that some of them shadowed forth truth as in a dream, 
flitting, uncertain, and mingled with delusions; others, 
however superior to the vulgar Paganism in point of 
purity, yet, equally with it, converted matter into the 
object of worship, and set the creature in the place of the 
Creator. 

The second part of Clement’s Hortatory Address 
contains chiefly what may be called the positive side of 
his preaching to the Pagans. So far has been stated the 
negative, by which he sought to banish falsehood from the 
mind, and so leave room for the reception of truth. He 
now goes on to urge upon them the acceptance of 
Christianity. To analyze his procedure is somewhat 
difficult, because analysis properly belongs to argument, 
and argument, as I have already said, is hardly the weapon 
here used. Clement has far too passionate a faith to 
stick to argument in the logical sense. 

He tells his hearers indeed that they ought, when the 
subject is the Supreme Good, to bring with them an 
adequate inborn witness, faith from within, plainly 
choosing what is best, and not laboriously to inquire 
whether it should be pursued. In another place, with 
St. Paul, he bids them taste and see that Christ is God. 
“Faith will lead them, trial will teach them, the Scriptures 
will be their schoolmaster.” Or again, “For a little faith 
He giveth thee this great earth to cultivate, water to 
drink, the ocean to navigate, air to breathe, fire to be 
thy minister, the world to live in; He has granted thee 
from hence to colonize the heavens. These great and 
many services and graces He has let out to thee at the 
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price of a little faith. Can it be then that some, having 
faith in enchanters, accept their periapts and charms, as if, 
forsooth, they were saving ; and you, will you not put on 
the heavenly and saving Word Himself, and, having faith 
in God’s enchantment, be released from the passions which 
are diseases of the soul, and be snatched from sin, which is 
eternal death?” If we conceive a multitude of men, every 
one of them conscious of the degradation caused by such 
a system as we have described, it is easy to imagine the 
effect of such appeals. One passage is particularly striking, 
where he pictures even the brute creatures as happier than 
man .under such conditions. If they know not God, at 
least they know not superstition and idolatry, whilst, under 
heathenism, age succeeded age in godlessness—“ You were 
children, then youths, then adolescent, then men— but 
good, never! If you have reached the setting sun of life, 
respect at least your old age. Even at life’s end be wise 
and recognize God, so that your life’s end may receive a 
beginning of salvation.” What stood in the preacher's 
way was not reason but custom, and again and again he 
batters against it, as if he sought to hammer down a rock. 
“Custom drives men to the pit. Truth leads them up to 
heaven.” “Take the water of the Word and wash away 
your stains; sprinkle yourselves clean of custom with the 
drops of truth.” To the plea that custom was handed 
down from their fathers, he answers that it might as well 
be argued that the milk of infancy was to be the food of 
manhood, or the follies of childhood to be persisted in 
through life. “Shall we not then, leaving the wicked and 
passion-driven and godless custom, even if our fathers be 
angry, turn to the truth, and seek Him Who is truly our 
Father, rejecting custom as a noxious drug ?” 

Of course argument must underlie all persuasion. If 
we were to reproduce Clement’s ardent and affectionate 
rhetoric in an argumentative shape, perhaps the following 
would result as the leading ideas which it enkindles. 
(1) The admissions made by the great authorities of 
Paganism, poets and philosophers, in favour of the unity 
of God, which Christianity declared with unfaltering voice. 
(2) Proofs alleged from the prophecies, the unadorned and 
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commanding words of which spoke to the heart of the 
power of God, and of His condemnation of idolatry. 
(3) Exhortations from the Scriptures generally, addressed 
to man by the Divine Word, and the irresistible pressure 
of which upon the heart is in fact an unanswerable argu- 
ment also addressed to the intellect. (4) The precepts of 
the Gospel set forth as “reasonable and holy laws, com- 
pletions of those which are written in men’s hearts.” 
(5) The divine goodness shown in the history of man’s 
fall and restoration. (6) The great and astonishing fact 
of the speed with which the divine might of Christianity 
shone over the world, and filled it everywhere with the 
seed of salvation. (7) The universality of Christianity, 
as to place, which rendered it unnecessary to resort to 
the human schools of particular localities—Athens and 
the rest of Greece and Ionia—and abolished the distinction 
between Greek and barbarian. The Divine Teacher had 
filled all places with holy powers, and the whole world 
had become Athens and Greece by the Word; what the 
chiefs of philosophy had only darkly hinted at, being 
now understood and proclaimed by the disciples of Christ. 
(8) Its universality as to man’s life, affording a light that 
was all-pervading, and under every circumstance tended 
to the supreme end, eternal life, whatever the special 
conditions of those who received it. 

I shall conclude this sketch by translating a passage, 
near the end of the Hortatory Address, in which Clement 
urges the acceptance of Christianity in a manner highly 
characteristic of himself, adopting that classical imagery 
which we understand from books only, but which had 
coloured the whole lives of those who listened to him. 
Exhorting them to flee from evil custom, as if it were the 
deceiving siren in the story of Ulysses, tempting them to 
rocks strewn with the bones of those whom she had already 
destroyed, he continues— 


Sail past that music: it worketh death ; if thou but willest, thou 
hast conquered destruction, and, bound to the Wood, thou wilt be 
released from all corruption, and the Word of God will be thy pilot, 
and the Holy Spirit will bring thee to the port of heaven. Then shalt 
thou see my God, and shalt be initiated into those heavenly mysteries, 
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and shalt enjoy the things that are hidden in heaven, that are kept for 
me, which neither ear has heard, nor have they entered into the heart 
of any to conceive. 

Surely two suns I fancy I behold, 

And two-fold Thebes, 


said one in Bacchic fury to idols, drunken with the unmingled wine of 
ignorance. But I would pity his intoxication, and would exhort him, 
thus raving, to salvation and to health; for the Lord loveth the 
penance of the sinner and not his death. Come, O madman, not 
leaning upon the thyrsus, not bound with the ivy; fling away thy 
mitre and thy fawn-skin, and be wise: I will show thee the Word, 
and the mysteries of the Word, and follow thine own similitude in the 
tale. This is a mountain beloved of God; not a scene for tragedies 
like Cithzron, but dedicated to the dramas of truth—a sober moun- 
tain, shaded by holy woods, where revel, not the Mznads, sisters of 
the thunder-stricken Semelé, who are the initiated partakers of an 
unhallowed sacrifice ; but the daughters of God, the beautiful lambs 
that proclaim the awful orgies of the Word, arousing a chaste choir-— 
their song is a hymn to the King of all. The maidens sing, the angels 
praise ; a voice of music is sent forth ; swift running pursue they their 
dance ; they that are summoned make haste, longing to receive the 
Father. Come to me, old man, and leaving Thebes and thy divina- 
tion and thy Bacchic frenzy, be thou also led unto the truth. Behold, 
I give thee the Wood to lean upon. Hasten, O Tiresias, believe, and 
thou shalt see. Christ shineth brighter than the sun; through Him 
the eyes of the blind receive light. The darkness will fly from thee, 
the fire will fear thee, death will disappear. Thou shalt see the 
heavens, old man, thou that seest not Thebes. O mysteries truly 
holy! O light most pure! I am illuminated, having been admitted 
to behold the heavens and God. I become holy, being initiated. 
The Lord is the hierophant, and seals the mystic, guiding him with 
His light, and places before the Father him who has believed, safely 
kept for all eternity. These are the revelries of my mysteries ; if thou 
wilt, be thou too initiated, and thou shalt celebrate in chorus with the 
angels the unbegotten and deathless and only true God—God the 
Word joining with us in the hymn.’ — 


7 Eur., Bacch., 916. 
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Farr scenes in thought’s dominions dwell, 
When we have wandered far away ; 
Soft strains through memory’s caverns swell, 
Though every chord hath ceased to play. 
So, thy kind voice, thine earnest face, 
From fond remembrance nought shall sever, 
Though from my path thine every trace 
Hath passed away for ever. 


When some bright dream of vanished hours 
Is in thy heart upspringing, 

When some loved song through fancy’s bow’rs 
In faded tones is ringing, 

When some faint chord, long hushed and mute, 
"Neath memory’s touch doth quiver, 
Then, think of one whose wayward foot 

Hath passed away for ever. 


E. H. 
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IN 1850, Pastor Ffelder of Lappmark gathered from the 
mouths of the people the Lapland Epic, “Peiwash Parnéh.” 
An episode from this, relating to the wooing and winning 
of Kalla, Dr. Bertram has just translated into German, 
putting within reach of a wider circle of students that 
“northern fruit,” which has only been enjoyed by a very 
select few. Confessing that his work is not strictly literal, 
he wishes the “Sons of the Sun” to be regarded as a 
German modification of a Lapland national theme. And 
full as it is of simple beauty, “ Peiwash Parnéh” as a poem 
does not possess the wild charm of the great Finnish epic, 
“ Kalewala.” The chief interest lies, as in the case of all 
these national epics, in the close affinity of the one to 
the other. The leading ideas are those of all romance— 
eternal, always new, always old—the trials and victory of 
love. There is the lover, who hears of the beautiful 
maiden in a far country; who goes to woo and win her; who 
submits to trial and test; who by the help of the maiden 
proves victorious ; who, after danger and pursuit, escapes 
and lives happily for ever afterwards. But looking more 
closely we see stronger affinities. The expedition of the 
Argonauts ; the passage of Peiwar northward, returning 
with gold and treasure; and the journeys of Phcenicians 
to the gold mines of the north, are probably one and 
the same fact. As Medea takes flight with Jason 
and the golden fleece, so does Kalla with Peiwar and 
the golden treasure. Kalla helps her lover by deceit and 
cunning, as did Medea. Then, like Nausikaa found by 
Ulysses, Kalla is found by Peiwar washing linen on the 
sea shore—the king’s daughter engaged in homely toil ; 
and Kalew, blind like Polyphemus, is made drunk by 
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Peiwar, as the Cyclops by Ulysses. It is enough here 
to glance at such points of resemblance, and to note, 
without attempting to discuss, the questions whether Homer 
has borrowed from the sagas of the North, or whether 
the Greek tales have passed thither, or whether all have 
one common origin. 

The story in hand runs thus— 


In southern lands, amid sandy wastes, and beneath blazing 
suns, where snow never falls, dwell the “Sons of the Sun.” 
Peiwar, their chief, hunting the reindeer and white bear, moves 
northward, and hears tidings of the land of giants, Kalewala, 
a land rich in metals, famous for its hospitality, and fish. He 
hears too of Kalla, a lovely giant maiden. Thrilled by the 
sagas which have told him of her beauty, he is determined to 
have her to wife. He accordingly summons his knights, and 
going on board a gold ship with sails of silver, they set out for 
the land Kalewala. The winds are favourable and they sail 
swiftly. 

Far in the flying distance 
the sun and moon drop down, 
seen but like tiny stars, 

so far is the distance. 
And the voyagers watch the hours 
move up, pass on, go by, 
till a year is marked to the dead ; 
while ever with tidings fly 

birds to the southland. 
Past into distance and desert, 
past strange sea-coasts unknown, 
to the gleaming land of the giants, 

on pressed the warriors. 


Reaching Kalewala, they behold on the shore the giant maiden 
Kalla, washing linen. ‘There she stood in the twilight, lit up by 
a blazing torch set in a rock beside her, 


A mystic and beautiful maiden, 
mighty, gentle, divine .. . 
wringing the dripping raiment, 
swinging the heavy beater. 


Speechless with wonder, Peiwar unobserved gazes at her from the 
deck of his gold ship. Presently, her task ended, she smoothes 
her gold brown hair, and sets her crown upon her head, and. 
pauses for awhile. 


Slips the ship’s anchor aground, 
now is the favouring moment. 
Shouts with loud voice the hero— 
“ Hail to thee, noble maiden !” 
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Kalla scans the strangers, 


and marvels to see their beauty, 
and speaks—with the rolling of thunder? 
Ah nay ! with a loving voice, 

mystical, tender ! 


She asks them their business ; and, veiling with roguish derision 
the strange emotions rising within her, warns them that her father 
and brethren are hungry beings, and will soon make a meal of 
them if they dare violence. ‘“ What do I seek?” asks Peiwar in 


answer to her: 


“T seek a fountain to soothe me, 
tenderly taming my anger ; 
I seek a friend in my need, 
loyal in life and in death ; 
in gladness, a bridle to stay me ; 
in sorrow, a comfort and saviour ; 
in misery, sweet reparation ; 
in affliction, a darling, a treasure ; 
in want, a heart to support me ; 
—I seek a wife.” 


Blushing, weeping, and wondering in due womanly fashion, Kalla 
bids him disembark, and show whether his golden shield hides a 
man or a sea-god. Peiwar gladly obeys, leaps ashore, and clasps 
her to his bosom, saying as she trembles— 


“O be gentle and kind to me, maiden, 
I am not woven from cloud-mists, 
I am no watery phantom ; 
but a man with life and love. 
Hark ! how beneath my bosom 
beateth a mortal heart.” 


The maiden wakes to new life and love. She bids Peiwar follow 
her to her father. He, the old giant Kalew, “ blinded in battle,” 
is sitting by his hearth, thinking of his three giant sons, who are, 
gone whaling, and of his wife Manalamiiden, who is at rest, “ gone 
to her long home,” when suddenly, 


Lo! from the quiet shore 

he hears a sound o’er the land. 

Hé ola! He ola ! the earth trembles, 
that is no reindeer band ! 


And with the clash of lances and the sound of song, Peiwar and 
his knights, led by Kalla, stride into the hall. Stepping forth 
from the throng, the maiden asks her father’s consent to her 
marriage with the Son of the Sun. She tells him she trusts to 
his affection to grant her request, even as she trusts and confides 
in her dead mother. 
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“Dropping my tears in her grave, 
I tell to her all my desires, 
speak to her, where she slumbers, 
soft in her birchen coffin 
atwixt the sand and the bark.” 


And Peiwar “lifts up his voice, like the roar of lions in rage,” 
and pleads for the maiden in such noble tones that the giant 
marvels, and tells him if his stength be as his voice, he is worthy 
of Kalla. But first he must come to the trial of strength. He 
then bids him bend his finger, and doing likewise himself, and 
the fingers of both being hooked together, they will prove which 
is the strongest. The trial of strength with the bent finger 
prevails still in the Tyrol and in Finland; English boys, too, 
know the game “toe-the-line.” The Estish warriors seat them- 
selves on the ground, plant their feet one against the other's, 
and hold a broomstick crosswise between them; the winner is 
he who draws the other up. This custom also prevails among 
the Finns. 

Kalla, probably from past experience, is convinced that her 
lover will be defeated. She therefore fixes the anchor of Peiwar’s 
ship into the wall, and placing her father’s finger round the ring, 
bids him try to overthrow her lover. The giant, with puffed cheeks 
and valiantly, tears at the anchor; but in vain: yet so mightily, 
that he leaves marks of his fingers indented in the iron. He. 
confesses Peiwar is worthy of Kalla. 


“Strong sinewed in truth,” he groaned, 
“and mighty, the Lord of the Sunland, 
yea and his hand is terrible, 
a mighty giant is he: 
me, even me, hath he vanquished, 
of Kalla worthy i is he.” 


But she fearing further detection, enjoins her lover to bring forth 
his barrels of mead from the gold ship, and make the giant drunk 
therewith. The result is far from dignified. 

The happy pair are at length wed, standing on a whale skin ; 
just as at modern German weddings the carpet is never missing. 
The old giant takes and joins their hands, and, scratching their 
little fingers till the blood runs and mingies, binds them together 
with a blue ribbon, cursing the “knots of jealousy.” The curse 
is levelled against the custom, even now prevalent, of lace- 
knotting, practised by the enemies of bride and bridgegroom, 
to avert happiness and blessings. That of the ribbon, Dr. Bertram 
has witnessed in the Dutch church at St. Petersburg. 

In honour of the bridals the polar lights appear. This, 
according to Estish belief, is a battle of spirits. Here, however, 
it is merely the march of the spirits of heavenly sanctification 
and faith. After the lapse of three months 
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Yearning lay hard on the hero— 
the son of the sun-god—to get him 
home to the southland. 


Kalew, with grumbling and sorrowful generosity—for Kalla is his 
only daughter—loads the gold ship with treasures and plunder, 
won in the days when he was a Viking. 


But chiefest and best of the treasures, 
a fine cord cunning and furnished 
with knots in triple wise, 


which had been given him by a Wuote, and which was supposed 
to confer on its possessor power over the winds. The Wuotes 
appear to be a Tschudish race dwelling in the north of Russia ; 
regarded, as were the Finns, as magicians and rulers of the wind. 
Here too again recurs the mystic nature of knots and loops. 

The blind old giant stands on the shore listening .to the 
shipmen’s song as they sail away, and beckoning in farewell 
to Kalla, till the song dies in the distance. 


Then with a groan he turned, 
and passed from the dying sound, 
spiritless, crushed, and lonely 
into his lonely hall : 
popes for the cask in his sorrow, 

ain to win might from the mead, 
fain to be cooled of his burning, 
drains deep the joy of forgetting 
till there in his desolate hall 

he drops into slumber. 


Ere long his sons return from sea. 


Lo! how they found their home ! 

Desolate! Gone is their sister. 

Gone are their goods and possessions ; 

in drunkenness nigh to the barrel 
grovels the giant. 


They wake and question him. He, still mazed, tells them that 
a suitor had come to their sister; had duly proved himself in 
the trial of strength ; and that the pair had been wedded on the 
customary whale skin. While the brethren doubt and dally, they 
discover the finger marks on the anchor, and perceive that some 
one has cheated their father. In fury, they hurry their copper 
boat to the sea, seize and sit to their oars, and give chase. 


Vain is the father’s entreaty, 

vain are his prayers and petitions, 

to relinquish their vengeance and hate ; 
mocking they sped from their father, 
where he stood on the jutting rocks ; 
and as he moaned at their mocking, 
stumbled his foot and he fell, 

finding a grave in the billows. 
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Meanwhile the lovers are sailing happily homewards, Kalla gazing 
at her fading land, when 


Woe! woe! woe! 

She sees the bark of her brethren, 

and hears, though far is the distance, 

the creak and thud of the rowlocks, 

the sea-lashing strokes of the strong ones. 


Kalla seizes the magic cord and unties the first knot. A mighty 
wind arises and drives on the gold ship, while beneath it the 
billows in her wake rising to a ridge hurl the boat of the giants 
backward. Their fury is redoubled and their voices sound more 
fiercely. ‘Then as again Kalla beholds them drawing near, she 
questions Peiwar as to the strength of the ship. He assures her 
that— 
“‘ Stout and strong-limbed is the gold ship, 

fleet with her pinions of silver, 

strong are her silken-wove cables, 

strong is the heart of her mast, 

e’en though a storm from the eastward 

burst as we past.” 


As she loosens the second knot, a still fiercer wind blows, and 
again the pursuers are beaten back. But maddened by passion 
they only row the more mightily, and nearer and nearer to the 
gold ship they shoot through the sea. Kalla, in terror, whispers 
to her husband of their sore distress. The third knot only can 
save them from her brethren. Yet if she loosen that, the storm 
will surely overwhelm the ship ; while if she does not, there will 
be a terrible encounter, and she 


“ Would plunge in the boisterous billows, 
rather Poe stain her hands 
with bloodshed of kinsfolk.” 


Peiwar bids her loose the third knot, and go below, and offer 
sacrifice to the gods. With the loosening of the third knot, 
so furious a storm breaks that the ship reels on her side and 
is all but engulfed. But Kalla, “ quiet as marble,” passes 


calmly down to the hold, 
then opened the firchests and offered 
to the favouring gods in faith, 
gold and possessions. 
And thus having called on their saviours, 
she drops on the step by the doorway. 
The gathered strength of the woman 
is broken and gone. 
But with new life the gold ship 
out of the waves is driven, 
righting and raising her mast-head 
as from hell unto heaven : 
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while mile on mile, like an arrow, 
away from the vain struggling giants, 
she leaves her pursuers behind. 


The brethren climb the cliffs of Lofoden. The rising sun touches 
the silver sails of the gold ship as she passes farther and farther 
from them. They, in their wrath, curse the Son of the Sun-god. 
And he, for punishment, smites them and turns them into stone. 


Far to the icebound lands, 
far to the land of the Northlights, 
gaze the strong ones, threefold, together, 
changed into stone by the Sun-god, 
cold cliffs on the desolate land ; 
and called “ The Brethren of Kalla ;” 
—masses, starving and mute, 
e’en to this day hot with hatred, 
e’en unto greedy vultures 

a terror. 


There the sea-birds never come and settle. But a screaming 
raven, flying from the grave of Kalew, wheels in anguish round 
the cliffs, wailing and moaning. It is the ghost of their father. 


Meantime 
Swift to the sunny southland 
glideth the gold ship in peace, 
bearing the twain in their gladness 
over the dancing sea. 


On the shore the folk receive them with welcome and wonder ; 
and marvel at the size of the maiden and the splendour of her 
dower. In due time Kalla bears three sons to Peiwar. And 
the nations send greetings from far; and wedding with kings’ 
daughters they fill the northland with sons, of noble faces and 


strong sinews, 
as was meet in the Sons of the Sun. 


I may perhaps be allowed to add that my translation 
of Dr. Bertram’s version of “Peiwash Parnéh” is about 
to appear in a complete form elsewhere. The metre I 
have adopted is experimental. I believe that other well 
known epics would fall better into this than into any 
which have yet been tried. In conclusion I must express 
my full obligation to the exegetical notes at the end of 
Dr. Bertram’s work, and my thanks for much kindness and 
good advice to Professor Max Miiller, at whose suggestion 
I am translating the German version of the “ Kalewala.” 
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From Antioch to Moscow in the Seventeenth 
Century. 


SINCE the time of the schism of Photius, and its punish- 
ment by the Mahommedan conquest of the Greek Empire, 
political as well as religious causes have never been 
wanting for the maintenance of that line of demarcation 
which, varying between the twentieth and twenty-fifth 
degree of longitude east of Greenwich on the map of 
Europe, divides the countries known to the Romans under 
the name of the “ Inhabited” World, into East and West. 
The division is plain and marked enough in the south; and 
in the north, the Muscovite enthraldom of the schismatical 
communions of Christians in the Russias producing the 
same results as the limits of the Empire of the Turks in 
Asia and Africa. 

Although this boundary may appear to be only 
imaginary, the traveller will find it to be observed with 
geographical accuracy by conflicting institutions—political 
and religious—by mutual antipathies of race, creed, 
thought, and social habits. And hence arises, together 
with much reciprocal ignorance, that impatience and 
repugnance which prevail in this country towards whatever 
may take the form of an assertion or vindication of the 
ideas and systems, whether political or religious, which are 
current in these Oriental Empires, which we abhor and 
condemn with almost the same vehemence as that which 
the hated Frank provokes when he passes the frontier of 
the lands of the rising sun. A Greek, named Pitsipios, 
who had been advanced by the Sultan to offices of civil 
importance and the government of a province, became a 
Catholic some twenty years ago, and has published, under 
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the auspices of the reigning Pontiff, a book in the French 
and the Italian languages, in which he has detailed to us 
the corrupt and degraded condition of the schismatical 
communions of Christians dwelling under the Turkish rule. 
Father Gagarin, whose Russian nationality and high birth 
make him alike familiar with the Russian people and 
Church, and the Court which tyrannizes over them, has 
done the same with regard to the schismatics of the 
Russian Empire. We cannot help wishing that Mr. 
Palmer, whose great ability and learning, together with 
his intimate acquaintance with Russian society, politics, 
and religion, so well qualify him for the task, had given us 
a book of his own on the subject of Russia; and we think 
the “reading public” in this country will echo this wish. 
He has, however, preferred the humbler office of a trans- 
lator to that of an original author; and, for aught we 
know to the contrary, may in doing so have conferred a 
more permanent and solid benefit upon science and 
religion by collecting, arranging, and translating the 
documents bearing upon the case of Nicon, schismatical 
Patriarch of Moscow about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, than by any composition of his own. Three 
volumes of his work are now before the public. 

At a moment like the present, when Catholic Christen- 
dom, for so many centuries connected as it has been with 
the State from the times of Constantine, Justinian, and 
Charlemagne to the present, is not only cut adrift and 
separated from, but actually persecuted by, secular legis- 
lation, the history of a struggle, even in schismatical 
Churches, between the conflicting pretensions to a divine 
right to teach on the part of the clergy, and’a right 
(whether divine, human, or Satanical) to enslave religion 
on the part of civil government, becomes interesting not 
only to others, but also to Catholics. It shows how 
schism on the part of Christian communions, which always 
originates in a desire for maintaining their independence, 
invariably results in its forfeiture, and their own enslave- 
ment to the civil power. And considering the power and 


1 The Patriarch and the Tsar, vols. ii, and iii. By William Palmer, M.A., 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Triibner and Co,, London, 1873. 
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extent of the Russian Empire, and the obvious probability 
there is of its soon taking a more prominent part than 
heretofore in the politics of Europe, an episode in the 
history of that Empire which makes its turning-point, 
from which the history of modern Russia begins, and by 
which its future tendencies and development have been 
determined, ought to be of interest to the general student 
and politician, as well as to those interested in religious 
opinions and their development, and in their connection 
with civil governments. Though the book has _ been 
written by Mr. Palmer in the English language, and issues 
from the house of Messrs. Triibner, in Paternoster Row, 
many parts of it appear to us to be addressed principally 
to Russian readers; and we think its publication is cal- 
culated to attract far greater attention and interest in 
Russia itself than even in this country. 

With the book as a whole, however, we are not at 
present concerned, nor with those most important questions 
connected with the position of the Russian Church, on the 
one hand, towards Catholicism, and on the other towards the 
State which has enslaved her, which are suggested thereby. 
Something bearing on these questions will be found in a 
former number of this Review.2, We limit our present 
notice to the record of the travels of Macarius, schismatical 
Patriarch of Antioch, written in Arabic by his son, Paul of 
Aleppo, which, together with a very interesting Preface by 
Mr. Palmer, and copious appendices, forms the second 
volume of the work in question. Mr. Palmer does not 
give us the entire work, but only so much of it as bears 
upon the trial and condemnation of Nicon, in whose 
history it forms an episode. Nevertheless, considered 
merely as a book of travels, describing the state of the 
East in the middle of the seventeenth century, it is most 
interesting, attractive, and amusing. 

The Tsar, Alexis Michaelovich, having failed in an 
attempt to depose and disgrace Nicon in a national 
synod, sends letters accusing him to the other four 
Patriarchs of the “orthodox,” or schismatical Churches, 
and demanding their condemnation of him; the Tsar 

2 See Russia and her Church, MONTH, vol. xvi., pp. 78—80. 
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hoping thus to attain his end with the semblance of an 
“ecumenical” sanction of his proceedings against the 
Patriarch. It is precisely one of those complications for 
which Divine Providence has furnished a means of solution 
by establishing a centre of unity in the Church, and of 
which we cannot expect a satisfactory solution beyond the 
limits of that unity. These Patriarchs, not daring to 
offend the Tsar, yet convinced of his injustice, answer by 
drawing up a hypothetical case, and condemning, not 
Nicon, as was intended, but the supposed subject referred 
to in the case. The Tsar, baffled at the moment by the 
trick, sees that he will gain all that he desires from the 
Patriarchs, if he can only draw them to his own capital, 
and bring them under the influence of the proper amount 
of bribery and intimidation. The Patriarchs, who appear 
to have been very itinerant and mendicant in their habits, 
are thereupon invited to Moscow by the Tsar, and are 
“gained over,” as the historian expresses it, “by most 
gold-beaming strings of words.’ The Tsar himself, in one 
of his letters, gives this account of the motives of the 
Congress of the Patriarchs. ‘The Patriarchs,” he tells us, 
“being pressed by temporal difficulties, had found it 
necessary to journey to different countries in quest of 
alms; for great is the sharpness of want, and it makes 
even them that are very wise to be beggars. While, then, 
they were travelling to collect alms, and when they were 
visiting countries near our dominions, there reached us a 
report of this, and therefore we wrote to them... that 
they should also, for the collection of what they needed, 
come to our dominions. And they, as fulfillers of the 
sacred commands, came to Moscow for the sake of the above- 
mentioned alms... . But at the time of their coming, and 
during their stay, there occurred certain grave matters 
which needed the common counsel and judgment of two 
such most honourable and blessed Pontiffs, and this their 
divinely inspired lips supplied to us.” The reader will 
hardly need any commentary in order to interpret this, the 
Tsar's own epitome of what passed, which he wrote to 
exculpate the Patriarchs when they had been deprived 
of their sees during their absence, for their iniquitous 
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cooperation with the Tsar, and demanding their restoration 
to their chairs. 

Thus summoned to Moscow by the invitation of the 
Tsar himself, and amply furnished with the means of 
travelling, an exercise which they both seem to have 
greatly enjoyed, Macarius, and his son and archdeacon, 
Paul, took their departure from Aleppo on the 8th July, 
1652, on which day the latter commences his journal and 
narrative of events, and arrived in Constantinople on the 
20th of October. “We alighted in the Monastery of the 
Resurrection, within the gate of the ‘ Kabr,’ and near the 
patriarchate. Our Patriarch had sent from Broussa a letter 
to Kyr Paisius [the Patriarch of Constantinople] and to 
his metropolitan, to ask their permission to visit Constan- 
tinople, according to the ancient custom. With this they 
were much pleased, as, unlike others who had preceded 
him, he had done the civility required, and thus they 
immediately sent him a patriarchal letter, with permission 
in the amplest manner.” Macarius is received with much 
honour by the Patriarch and principal Greeks of the city, 
and a deputation of merchants from Moscow wait upon 
him to express the impatience with which the Tsar Alexis 
and the Patriarch Nicon are awaiting his arrival in the 
Russian capital. 

Macarius, however, was in no hurry to gratify them by 
a speedy prosecution of his journey, and remained for 
more than two months satisfying his curiosity, by seeing 
everything worthy of notice in Constantinople and _ its 
neighbourhood. Lord Bacon has remarked that, in order 
to make narratives of travel interesting and instructive, 
their authors ought to be engaged in some business which 
may open to them the social life of the countries they visit, 
which remains veiled to the curiosity of one who is a mere 
traveller, and he observes that the most attractive and 
valuable books of travel-have been composed by merchants, 
ambassadors, or missionaries. Macarius may be said to 
have possessed something of all these three characters, 
while his son Paul, an active-minded and observant man, 
was in admirable circumstances for collecting and recording 
the materials of his book. As he had nothing else to do, 
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he had ample leisure. The ecclesiastical dignity of the 
Patriarch, and the fact of his being the invited guest of the 
Tsar, secured for him everywhere a welcome from the 
chief persons in the State, while his own subordinate rank 
removed the restrictions which dignity imposes upon the 
investigations of a traveller of a more exalted order. Our 
circulating libraries teem with books which convey to us 
British impressions of the East, and such books generally 
record the personal adventures of the writer, blended with 
descriptions of the scenery, the antiquities, the topography, 
and the superficial features of Oriental life. It is rare to 
meet with a book in the English language in which 
Eastern countries are described by an Oriental traveller, 
and one who enjoyed such advantages for observing them 
as Macarius. 

The description of Constantinople given by Paul of 
Aleppo embraces the religious ceremonies at which he was 
present, the entertainments which he received, the churches, 
mosques, seraglio, antiquities, and all the principal sights 
of the town, and any one who has recently paid it a visit 
will be struck by the small amount of change which the 
city has undergone during the last two centuries. The 
Catholics in Constantinople appear to have been a more 
numerous and important body at that time than at present, 
and he mentions “a very large church, one of the finest 
under the Greek Empire, but now in the hands of the 
Frank Jesuits,” and another “church of the Franks,” which 
had lately suffered from fire, “which equals St. Sophia in 
height, and size, and form, and structure.” Macarius 
assists at a synod of bishops, and we are told of the 
vicissitudes in the fortunes of various patriarchs, who have 
been deposed and ignominiously ejected from the see, 
generally from the want of the means of satisfying the 
cupidity of the Turkish governors, who dispose of the 
appointment in the most summary manner, or from the 
intrigues of the Greeks themselves. 

On the 8th of January, our travellers set sail for the 
mouth of the Danube, but were nearly wrecked by a 
storm which caught them in the Black Sea, and drove 
them into the port of Costanza. Here they hired five 
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waggons, ten camels, and a horse and chariot for the 
Patriarch, and proceeded by land to Matchin, on the 
Danube, and thence by boats to Galatz, the chief town of 
Moldavia. “At the entrance of the Patriarch into the 
church, and afterwards on his coming out, they rang the 
brazen bells after their custom. This was the first time 
of our hearing them. May God not be startled at the 
noisy pleasantness of their sound.” On approaching Jassy, 
the capital and seat of government of Moldavia, which they 
reached on the 25th, they found that the Voivode, or 
hospodar, as the viceroy of these provinces is styled, was 
absent, endeavouring to establish peace between the Kosaks 
and Poles, then engaged in war, but there was no want of 
pomp in the reception they met with. “They seated the 
Patriarch in a coach with six white horses, and I sat by 
the door and held up the silver crosier.” The Ministers 
of State, the Metropolitan, and the rest of the archons, 
and the troops, came out to grace their entry into Jassy. 
They are sumptuously entertained, and on the return 
of the Voivode, February 1, they go in a state coach with 
six horses, attended by a boyar, and the archons, and fifty 
soldiers “all in red,” to pay their respects to the Viceroy. 
Their respects are paid in Oriental fashion, through the 
medium of a great number of presents, offered with great 
ceremony on trays covered with fringed napkins, to the 
Viceroy, his consort, and the chief officers. This was the 
public and state reception. A few days later they were 
again escorted to the palace, and had a more private 
interview with the Voivode, when they presented their 
letters, which were read aloud by the “logothéte,” after 
which the Patriarch made a present to the Voivode “of 
immense value. It was the lower jaw of St. Basil the 
Great, and was dought (!) for its price in gold.” The 
Greeks do not object to traffic in relics, for the archdeacon 
gives a long list of purchased relics so presented, adding, 
“ All obtained in Constantinople, the queen of cities, where 
everything is to be found.” The Voivode, in return, sends 
to the Patriarch a cap lined with sables, a kaftan of satin, 
a sum of money, “and a promise to pay all his debts.” 
The travellers greatly enjoy their stay at Jassy, féted 
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continually, and paying visits to the neighbouring monas- 
teries and churches. “I never recollect, without a sigh for 
past delights, those continual rides with the Patriarch in 
the coach or sledge, with the crosier held before him, with 
the heads of the monasteries on his right and left, while his 
hands were employed in blessing the people in the streets 
and roads, and the Turks were looking on.” 

The following is the archdeacon’s report of the moral 
condition of the people, and administration of justice, in 
Moldavia— 


The Bey Vasili Voivode held a divan every day ; but the divan on 
Saturdays was for the judgment of felonies. God has not created on 
the earth a more vicious people than the Moldavian, for the men are 
all murderers and robbers. It is said that since Vasili became Bey 
[z.e., in about twenty-three years] he has put to death above fourteen 
thousand robbers, by the judicial registers. And yet he condemned 
not to death the first time ; it was only for the fourth offence that he 
put to death: We ourselves witnessed here a circumstance which 
strikes one with horror : viz., that their priests are taken to execution. 
Yet the Bey, with all this severity, is unable to reform them. As 
to their wives and daughters, they are utterly destitute of modesty ; 
and though the Bey cuts off their noses, and puts them in the pillory, 
and drowns many of them, so as to have put an end to some thousands 
of them, he is too weak to correct their manners. . . . They are 
Christians only in name; and their priests set them the example of 
passing whole nights in debauchery and intoxication. 


During their stay at Jassy, which lasts more than eight 
months, the country is invaded and becomes the seat of 
war; the political and military movements are well 
described : but, as the Voivode and his son are defeated, 
Macarius finds Moldavia less attractive as a residence, and 
moyes off to Wallachia. 

The Voivodes of Moldavia and Wallachia being enemies, 
the reception of our travellers by the latter did not equal 
in cordiality the hospitalities of the Court of Jassy. The 
same ceremony however is repeated at their introduction 
to the Viceroy at Tergovist. ‘“ After we had offered our 
gifts the Patriarch presented to him a rib of St. Philip the 
Apostle, and a vase of new chrism. But the Bey had 
taken to heart our having gone first to visit his enemy 
Vasili.” Whatever might be wanting, however, in the 
Voivode's entertainment of them, was made up by the 
hospitality of the clergy, and they spent the whole winter 
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and following spring in Wallachia in a manner which 
gratified and edified them much with its inhabitants. On 
the feast of the “ Baptism of Christ,” in the depth of winter, 
the Patriarch performs the ceremony of dipping the cross 
in the waters, and marches out of the church, with a 
procession of one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers and 
a vast concourse of people, to the river, where the ice is 
broken for the ceremony. “ After this all the people filled 
their pitchers; and the priests dipped a great number of 
children. Some few were frozen to death; and we were 
grieved to hear the crying of the infants.” During their 
stay at Tergovist the Voivode dies, and an interesting 
account is given of the election and coronation of 
his successor, and the ratification of his election at 
Constantinople. 

On the 23rd of May they left Tergovist, crossed the 
Siret on the 28th, and passed by easy stages through 
Moldavia to Sarko on the Dniester under an escort of 
soldiers, who were under momentary apprehension of an 
attack from Kosaks, “for the frontier of their country 
(which may God lay waste) is not far from hence.” Cross- 
ing the river by ferry-boats they entered the Kosak country 
on the roth of June, a gilt cross being mounted on a tall 
red spear above the chariot to indicate the rank of the 
Patriarch, and the inhabitants came out by thousands to 
meet him. “And now we entered on our travail and 
labour: for all their churches are void of seats. There 
is not one even for the bishop. You might see them 
all through the service standing like rocks, motionless, 
or incessantly bending with their meténoias, while all 
sang with one voice, even the children joining. God 
help us, for the length of their prayers and chants and 
masses.” 

The Kosaks are described as a religious people, and a 
touching account is given of their devotion to the Mother 
of God. From Rashkov to Pontivl they journey through 
the Kosak country, in which he tells us the miles represent 
the distance “which the horses in the Patriarch’s chariot 
were able to trot in three hours!” Now the trotting of 
a horse is rather a vague standard of measurement, and 
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the English reader (striking a balance between the Quick- 
silver Mail as his maximum, and a London hearse as his 
minimum) would probably conjecture that the Kosak mile 
is equivalent to about twenty-five English; and if he 
adopted the argument of Zenophon, who infers the magni- 
tude of the Persian Empire from the great length of the 
parasang, the Persian standard of measurement, he would 
conclude that the Kosak territory was vast indeed; but 
on approaching the frontiers of Muscovy, and a comparison 
with Russian versts, the Kosak mile is proved to be little 
more than five English—a discovery very depreciating to 
our estimate of the Patriarch’s cattle. They found the 
Kosak country wasted by terrible wars with the Poles. 
Khmielnitsky, whom we are told God raised up to 
chastise the Poles, had a few months before surrendered 
his territory to the Tsar of Russia. 

Here the archdeacon indulges in an outburst of the 
true Oriental spirit, of which we spoke in the commence- 
ment of this article, and lavishes much abuse on the 
“Franks of the West,” and more especially on the 
“accursed” Poles, as the leaders of the invading hosts ; 
for not only had they ventured to violate the sacred limits 
of the East, and endeavoured to reduce its provinces to 
subjection, but “even thought of annihilating them alto- 
gether, or of making them Franks, to obey the Pope, as 
they do.” But he continues, “ Whenever a nation becomes 
exorbitant, God gives power to some other nation to root 
it out.” An interesting account is given of Zenobius, or 
Khmielnitsky, the warlike “hetman,” or chieftain, of the 
Kosaks, who, from a common soldier, had risen to the 
rank of a great military leader and dictator, and who, at 
the time of Macarius’ visit to him, was in command of 
five hundred thousand soldiers. He obtained his first 
successes against the Poles by a league with the Tatars 
and Voivodes of the Danubian provinces, who united all 
their forces to restore the ancient boundaries of the East 
and West, upon which the “ Franks” had encroached. But 
the Voivodes were afterwards defeated, and the Poles, by 
a large sum of money, prevailed on the Tatars to withdraw 
from the alliance. Khmielnitsky, thus isolated, and unable 
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singly to cope with the Poles, surrendered his territory to 
the Tsar, on the condition of obtaining his protection ; 
and thus the Kosak country was annexed to the empire 
under the title of “Little Russia.” “Truly, God is with 
thee, O Khmielnitsky!” exclaims the Archdeacon of 
Aleppo, “and it is He Who has raised thee up to deliver 
His people. As Moses delivered Israel, so thou hast 
destroyed the filthy Poles with thy depopulating sword. 
Glory be to God, Who has done in thee all these great 
works.” At Kieff, the principal city of the Kosak country, 
the invective of the archdeacon is directed against the 
Society of Jesus. Two of the most important churches 
of the city had belonged to “these priests of Jesus (or, 
rather, of the devil),” and “there used to be in these 
churches, and in the town surrounding them, some 
thousands (?) of Jesuit priests.’ One of the “great 
works” by which Khmielnitsky is said to have promoted 
the glory of God was the massacre of these priests of 
the Society of Jesus. “They thought themselves safe, 
but the Kosaks reached them: nevertheless, they were 
bound together by the cords of their girdles and thrown 
into the river Dnieper, after they had been made to suffer 
the direst torments; and afterwards their bodies were 
exposed to be devoured by the dogs.” 

Leaving Kieff on the 1oth of July, the Patriarch and 
his son journey to Pontivl, which they reach on the 21st. 
“This town of Pontivl is the gate into the country of 
Muscovy from all parts of ours, and is an immense gully 
between high rocks.” And here, before entering the 
territory of the Tsar and the limits of his jurisdiction, a 
wholesome terror seizes upon the travellers, and some 
prudent and comical reflections are made upon the vigorous 
administration of corrective discipline, from which even 
foreign ecclesiastics could not hope for exemption, which 
was then exercised in Russia; reflections which remind 
us of Count de Maistre’s remark, that “a nation always 
obtains from God that government which it deserves.” 


We had been told that any one wishing to shorten his life by five 
or ten years, should go into Muscovy, and walk among the Muscovites 
as a religious man, making a show of perpetual abstinence and fasting, 
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continual reading and prayer, and rising at midnight for devotions. 
He must also banish all mirth and laughter and jokes, and renounce 
the eating of opium: for’they set guards over the bishops and heads 
of monasteries here, and examine all persons going into them, whether 
by night or day; and at all times they keep a strict watch, by looking 
through the crevices of the doors; observing whether the inmates 
practise devotional humility and silence, whether they persevere in 
fasting and prayer, or whether they get drunk and amuse them- 
selves, &c. Jf such a Government had existed among the Greeks, 
they would have retained their Empire to this day; for the Russians, 
whenever they perceive any person guilty of either a great or a small 
offence, send him away forthwith, with troops and other prisoners, to 
the land of darkness, whence there is no escape—to Siberia, there to 
be employed in collecting furs. The distance is a journey of three 
years and a half, far away, to the shores of the Frozen Ocean, where 
there is no fixed abode nor cultivation. We were told, also, that the 
Muscovites no longer send back offending foreigners to their own 
country, so as to give them a chance of coming again; but, in the 
frequent case of rambling Greek monks, who come among them and 
perpetrate all sorts of impurities and crimes and enormities, getting 
drunk and drawing daggers on each other—they now, instead of 
putting faith in them as formerly, have taken to this method of 
correcting them, that is, they send them into darkness: and for the 
special crime of drinking tobacco-smoke, they even put them to death. 
Now, what shall we say, brother, as to this rule of treating them, 
except that they undoubtedly deserve it? And for this cause we were 
in great fear on our own account. But we pray continually to God for 
help and patience, azd for the attainment of what we are in quest of. 


The Voivode of Pontivl, whose instructions had long 
since arrived from Moscow, receives them with marked 
distinction. He assigns them lodgings, and forty-three 
carriages, with an unlimited supply of horses (all at the 
Tsar’s expense), for prosecuting their journey without 
delay. A host of people—ecclesiastics, merchants, and 
others—who had been unable to gain admittance, seek, 
under the Patriarch’s shadow, to pass the frontier, but 
without success, with the exception of seven heads of 
monasteries, whose names the Patriarch writes down for 
the Voivode as belonging to his proper suite. The 
command of the Tsar, to expedite the journey of 
Macarius to Moscow, works like magic, and the means of 
transit, money, and material comforts, accompanied by 
the homage which attaches to the guests of the Tsar, are 
supplied as by the wave of an enchanter’s wand. “This 
is indeed a blessed country,” exclaims the archdeacon, 
“and here the Christian faith is preserved in undoubted 


purity.” 
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From Pontivl the route lay to Sievsk. On the road 
they encounter a vast number of waggons, laden with 
women and children taken captive in the war with Poland 
and carried into slavery, the men having been put to the 
sword in battle, and the archdeacon confesses to the guilt 
of having felt compassion for them. “Our hearts were 
afflicted at this melancholy sight. God forgive us.” The 
slaves of Muscovy, however, were principally captured 
from the Tatars, on whose frontier the Tsar had lately 
built thirty large forts and some thousands of towers. 
“Hence it is that every rich matron has fifty or sixty 
Tatar women or girls in her household, and every gentle- 
man of fortune owns seventy or eighty males. . . . They 
do not leave them in the state in which they buy them, 
but instantly make them Christians, and baptize them 
with or without their consent.” 

On the 2nd of August they reach the great city of 
Kalourga, and, after a halt of two days, start for Moscow, 
distant only one hundred and eighty versts, but after 
travelling all day over roads almost impassable, and 
having with difficulty accomplished about twelve or 
fourteen miles, “cursing our very souls for fatigue,” they 
meet an officer sent by the Tsar to superintend their 
embarkation in a state barge on the river Oka, by 
descending which, after returning to Kalourga, they reach 
Kolomna. Here they take up their quarters permanently, 
on account of the plague which was then raging in 
Moscow. Having ample time for writing, the archdeacon 
here gives an interesting account, political and military, 
of the war with Poland, and describes the peculiarities of 
a Russian winter, and the social life of the Muscovites. 
After noticing the universal practice among all ranks of 
bowing the head to one another in token of humility, 
he subjoins—“ Thus we saw and witnessed, and God is 
witness to us that we walked among them after the 
manner of the canonized saints, refraining from all mirth, 
conviviality, and jests, and observing the purest morality 
of the Gospel by the necessity of our situation, not by 
choice.” 

The Patriarch and his archdeacon soon grow tired of 
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this strict observance of the morality of the Gospel, and 
write repeatedly to the lieutenant of the Tsar, urging 
that they are wearied of waiting. They do not, however, 
even receive answers to their letters, and are left to pass 
the winter at Kolomna. The plague is raging in Moscow, 
the Tsar is absent with the army making war in Poland, 
and Nicon, the Patriarch of Moscow, has fled into the 
country to avoid the plague. They are liberally, even 
sumptuously, entertained at the expense of the Tsar 
during their stay at Kolomna, but they sigh for greater 
freedom of manners and intercourse, and the curiosity of 
the inquisitive Syrians meets with frequent mortifications. 
“The Muscovites are all, from the highest to the lowest, 
of a silent disposition, and this is the only disagreeable 
part of their character. They will tell nothing to a 
foreigner of their own affairs.” On the 14th of January 
the long wished for message is brought by two dragomans 
of the Tsar, who arrive with one of the Imperial sledges 
to convey the Patriarch, “and we went forward with a 
velocity like the flight of a bird.” Their arrival in 
Moscow is thus described— 


We entered first within the earth walls and the great moat, then 
the second stone wall, built by the great-great-grandfather of the 
present Emperor, the Grand Prince Theodore, by whom also the 
earth walls were thrown up, the circuit of which is thirty versts, with 
wooden towers and gates. That of the second stone wall is seven 
versts. We then came to the third wall of stone and brick, and to 
the fourth, called the Castle, as being very strong, and defended by a 
very deep moat, on the banks of which are two walls. Within are 
two other walls, with turrets and numerous embrasures. This castle 
{the Kremlin], which is the palace of the Emperor, has five gates. 
When we had entered by the royal gate, they made us alight at a 
stone convent near to it, which had been used before as a lodging for 
Patriarchs, and is named after SS. Athanasius and Cyril, the former 
of Alexandria, the latter of Bielozersk, one of their new saints. Our 
hearts were ready to burst as we entered the city ; and we wept much 
at secing most of the houses emptied of their inhabitants, and the 
streets frightfully desolate, from the severity of the plague. The 
Patriarch blessed the people to the right and to the left, while I and 
the archimandrite held the corners of the sledge behind, after their 
custom. As soon as we arrived at our lodgings, .. . interpreters 
appointed by the Emperor presented themselves, and others to supply 
our necessities. From the Emperor’s kitchen and table daily there 
was brought for our master, first bread, then fish for four kinds of 
dishes, caviare, and plenty of beverages, a deep red cherry brandy, 
and some of a bright yellow, and large jars of mead ; also, for the 
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servants, a large barrel of quass, an intoxicating liquor made by 
boiling from rye or barley and hops. It should be noted that neither 
the bishops nor the monks drink spirituous liquors at all; and they 
are strictly enjoined by the Patriarch, whenever they find any one 
drunk, to imprison and scourge him and put him to shame; but the 
tradespeople and the servants of the bishops, with their relations, 
are allowed two cups a day. The interpreters were employed in 
instructing us in all the ceremonies to be observed; and _ besides 
them not a single person came near us: for it is a custom with the 
Muscovites that if a bishop or archimandrite has not first had an 
interview with the Emperor and kissed his hand, he shall not go out 
at all, nor shall any person visit him. . . . We now entered on a time 
of fatigue in standing up, marshalling our retinue, studying precision 
in our manners and address, and affecting the utmost sedateness and 
most awful reverence. As for jesting and laughter, we became 
entirely estranged from everything of the kind; for we were strictly 
guarded and watched ; and whatever they remarked in us, whether 
of good or evil, they immediately reported to the Emperor and 
Patriarch. For this reason we maintained great caution over ourselves, 
not by choice, but of necessity, and endeavoured to walk after the 
manner of the saints, in spite of our rebellious inclinations. God 
deliver us from the constraint in which they hold us, and restore us 
to our beloved freedom, ... and facilitate our return, laden with 
riches, to the sight of our friends and home. 


His arrival in Moscow was the climax of the travels, 
and the commencement of the main plot in the story, of 
Macarius. Here, then, we shall have to leave our amusing 
guide. The patriarch and his son had already subsisted 
for three years, and were to subsist for four years more, 
in ease and affluence and notoriety, and at a rate of 
living far exceeding their ordinary circumstances, upon 
the prospective lucre of an impending suit. 

The patriarchate of Moscow was of comparatively 
modern date, and inferior in dignity to the ancient 
patriarchates of the East established in Apostolic times. 
Of these four, the Patriarch of Antioch claimed prece- 
dence, and a sort of primacy, as occupying the see which 
the Prince of the Apostles had founded, and for some 
time governed, and in his official correspondence Macarius 
styled himself, “ Patriarch of Antioch, and of all the East.” 
The Tsar, whose predecessors had founded the vast Empire 
which he ruled, and had raised the see of its capital to a 
patriarchate, logically inferred that the same power which 
had erected, was competent to depose, a dignitary who 
threatened to become a rival power to the Tsar himself. 
Had the Patriarch of Moscow derived his dignity and 
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jurisdiction from the centre of Catholic unity the case 
would have been altogether different, but we cannot 
understand how Oriental schismatics, on the principles 
which they profess, could recognize in the Metropolitan 
of Moscow either a Patriarch of inferior dignity, as they 
did, or even a rightful Patriarch at all. 

During their stay in Moscow, the Patriarch Nicon held 
a synod, at which they were invited to assist. Several 
minor matters of discipline and ceremonial were disposed 
of, but the principal business was the reception of two 
Polish priests, taken prisoners in the war, who apostatized 
to the schismatical communion. After some discussion, it 
was decreed that the Poles were not to be rebaptized, “ for 
the Poles believe in the Trinity, and are baptized, and are 
not far removed from us, as the rest of the heretics and the 
Lutherans are, like the Swedes, English, Hungarians, and 
others of the Frank sectaries, who do not fast, nor pay 
reverence to icons, nor to the Cross,” &c. At the con- 
clusion, the Patriarch Macarius makes an exposition of the 
true faith, and belief in the seven Councils; “and they 
blessed what the Councils blessed, and cursed what they 
cursed. They then cursed all heretics, and the eighth 
Council” [ze the Council of Florence]. On the feast of 
the Raising of Lazarus, the Patriarch of Moscow is carried 
in triumph through the city ; it appears to be a commemo- 
ration of our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem, on Palm Sunday. 
“Then they brought before the Patriarch a horse, all 
covered with linen, as white as a shirt, so that nothing 
could be seen but the eyes. It was well trained, sensible, 
and manageable, and was tied up from year to year, no one 
ever riding upon it except on this day. Upon it was a 
saddle, thickened to the size of a chair, and covered with 
velvet, set on one side. The Patriarch Nicon requested 
our master to ride upon it instead of himself, but he 
would not, wishing that we should be only spectators 
of this their strange ceremony, which excited our utmost 
astonishment.” 

The war against Poland was renewed in the following 
year, and the Emperor, calling upon the motley and 
multitudinous nations comprised in his Empire, assembles 
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a vast armament around the walls of Moscow. The arch- 
deacon estimates the different contingents furnished from 
the several districts of the Empire, and recapitulating the 
different numbers he has specified, makes out that the 
Emperor had now in the field one million five hundred 
thousand soldiers, besides the army of Khmielnitsky, which, 
as we before stated, amounted to five hundred thousand 
men. Many of these outlandish warriors were objects of 
curiosity, amusement, and fear, to the inhabitants of 
Moscow. Notable among the rest were the forty chiefs of 
the “dog-faced tribe,” a people who, from the description 
given, appear to have come from North Siberia. They 
were cannibals, and owing to the fact that any quarrel 
with the Muscovites in which the “dog-faced tribe” were 
victorious, resulted in their eating their opponents, none but 
the chiefs of the “dog-faced” were allowed to come within 
the walls of the city, and each chief, on passing the gates, 
was escorted by a detachment of police. 


They live along the shore of the ocean, the Sea of Darkness, one 
hundred and fifty versts north of the port of Archangel, and one 
thousand six hundred and fifty to the east of Moscow. There were 
now come of them to assist the Emperor above seventeen thousand ; 
some said thirty thousand. This people in former times had been 
rebellious against Alexander, as we were told by them through their 
interpreters. They have no houses, nor do they know the use of 
bread, but feed only on raw fish, and on the carrion of beasts of the 
desert, and dogs, without cooking. They have no horses, but only the 
wild animal called deer, which is very common among them. This 
they employ in various services, especially in drawing their vehicles ; 
its flesh they eat, and with its skin they are clothed. . . . Snow and 
frost never cease in their country ; for this reason their skins are very 
white. The pelisse which covers them from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot they never change during their whole lives, unless, 
on its wearing out, they have to make themselves another. Their 
worship, as they told us, is to the heavens. When we looked on them, 
God preserve us! we shuddered with horror. They are all short, all 
of a size, all hump-backed, with short necks, and heads close between 
their shoulders. Their faces are perfectly smooth, without beards. 
When they moved in a body, you could hardly distinguish them from 
a herd of bears or other brute beasts. Their faces are as round as a 
well, and very large, with broad low foreheads, flat noses, and long, 
small, inverted, fissured eyes. The Greeks call them oxvAoxégaros— 
7.é., dog-faced. The old men among them cannot be distinguished from 
the young. The servants in the convent of St. Cyril of Bielozersk, in 
which [z.., in the city lodge of which] we were now residing, told us 
the convent has a considerable revenue from the dependents of this 
tribe, paid wholly in deer-skins. To return: While we were still at 
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table, the Patriarch Nicon sent for the chiefs of this party, about 
thirty persons in number, and they came to speak to him through 
their interpreters. As soon as they entered, the whole assembly was 
struck with horror. They instantly bared their heads, by rolling back 
their caps, and bowed to the Patriarch with great veneration, crouching 
to the ground all in a lump, like pigs. He then began to question 
them. They told him of all, as we have just related. He inquired with 
what arms they fought? They replied, “ With bows and arrows.” He 
said, “Is it really true that you eat the flesh of men?” They laughed, 
and answered, “ We eat our dead, and we eat dogs ; how then should 
we not eat men?” He said, “ How do you eat men?” They replied, 
“When we have conquered a man, we just cut away his nose, and 
then carve him into pieces, and eat him.”. He said, “I have a man 
here who deserves death ; shall I send for him, and present him to 
you, that you may eat him?” Hereupon they began earnestly to 
entreat, saying, “ Good lord, whenever you have any men deserving 
death, only give them to us to eat, and you will do us a great kind- 
ness.” When the Metropolitan Mira came to Moscow, it happened, in 
consequence of his many odious improprieties, and those of his 
servants and companions, that his archimandrites, with his pretended 
relatives [ dvex/iosg] and deacons, were found smoking tobacco. They 
were all at once sent into banishment. He himself was only liberated 
by the intercession of the Patriarch Patalaron, and was brought b 
the deacons afterwards to a monastery near the capital. The Patri- 
arch, however, had still much anger against him ; for no crime with 
him is ever forgiven. And now he sent to haye him brought to these 
savages, that they might devour him; but he was not to be found, 
having hidden himself. . . . Afterwards, he asked them what their 
usual food was? They answered, “ Raw fish.” Then he gave them 
from his table a dish of excellent fish, and bread to eat with it; and 
they bowed to him, begging to be excused, saying, “ Our stomach will 
not admit of cooked meats ; but give us, if you please, some raw fish.” 
On his ordering it to be given them, a large fish, a pike, was brought 
to them, frozen as hard as a board. This was thrown before them ; 
and when they saw it, they were much delighted, and returned many 
thanks. Then the Patriarch bade them be seated, and they sat down; 
and the chief among them came forward, and asked for a knife. Then 
taking the fish, he made an incision round its head, and pulled off its 
skin from top to bottom with amazing dexterity. Afterwards he set 
about opening it, and, cutting it into slices, threw them at his com- 
panions, who greedily snatched and ate them. When they had 
devoured the whole fish, skin, bowels, head and all, without throwing 
away a single particle, they asked for another, which they used in the 
same way, snatching it from each other’s hands with the most greedy 
contention. 


The vast alms, or bribes, which the Tsar bestowed upon 
Macarius, showed how valuable he was as an instrument in 
the degradation of Nicon, and how faithfully he served the 


client who had retained him. The real motives which 


brought him to Moscow, and actuated his conduct while 
there, are carefully concealed in the narrative of Macarius, 
but should be borne in mind by the reader in order to 
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understand and enjoy the book. After spending more 
than a year in Moscow, during which time they visit 
Novogorod [by etymology the “ New City,” though said 
to be founded by Japhet], our travellers returned to 
Syria almost by the same route as that by which we 
have accompanied them to Moscow; and after an absence 
of more than seven years, Macarius returns to his see to 
find himself deposed and supplanted by a neighbouring 
Metropolitan. But his influence at Court was sufficient to 
eject the intruder and, once more re-established in his 
Patriarchate, the copious “alms” which he had collected 
by his journey to Moscow enabled him to rule it with 
magnificence and popularity. 

This is a brief sketch of the travels of Macarius, and 
the place they occupy in Mr. Palmer’s book. But the 
reader will probably find the chief interest of the volume 
to centre in the descriptions of the internal condition of 
Russia, the state of manners and social habits of the Court 
and people, and the stirring events which were taking 
place, at the time Macarius was residing as the guest of 
the Tsar at Moscow. These descriptions are so interesting 
and so numerous that justice could not be done to them 
without making longer extracts from the book than our 
limits will permit. The author gives the history of the 
Russian Empire and the origin of the Imperial family ; 
a composition which appears to have occupied his leisure 
hours while awaiting the return of the Tsar who was 
absent with the army, waging war in Poland, at the time 
of the arrival of Macarius. The various receptions by 
the Tsar and the Patriarch Nicon at which they were 
entertained are minutely described, and to those initiated 
in the secret object of his visit the policy of Macarius is 
clearly seen in spite of the cautious language in which 
the writer veils it. The assembly, on two different 
occasions during their stay, of armies under the walls 
of Moscow gives opportunity for describing the various 
peoples which the gigantic Empire of the Tsar contains, 
and from which his armies are recruited. As the festivals 
throughout the year occur we have the ecclesiastical cere- 
monial of the Oriental rite, with many curious and local 
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usages peculiar to Muscovy, duly recorded and described 
in detail. We have also many personal anecdotes of the 
Emperor Alexis, and accounts of the receptions of various 
ambassadors, amongst others of one sent by England on 
the restoration of. Charles the Second to the throne. 
“When the English, some time ago, rose against their 
King and put him to death, this Emperor Alexis was 
enraged at them for their treason against their Sovereign, 
and drove them out from every part of his dominions : 
until now that the new King [Charles the Second] has 
sent to him a special ambassador to reconcile his heart, 
and we obtained a sight of him.” 

We conclude this notice with the appeal of Paul of 
Aleppo to his readers after his first interview with the 
Tsar, when awed and appalled at the august presence to 
which he had been admitted and the magnitude of the 
interests with which he found himself implicated. 


To the reader of this narrative my request is that he will pray for 
me, the weak Archdeacon Paul, that God will forgive me my sins, 
Who gave me facility and opened the powers of my mind so that I 
penned this whole narration, to the composition and details of which 
many would be unequal. Straining my attention to the utmost, I 
made vast exertion to extract it from the rough notes of a whole year 
after they were noted down. My whole ambition is to create to 
myself a memorial, that among posterity some one may be found to 
feel a sympathy towards me, such as we used to feel towards the late 
Metropolitan of Isa, who was taken as a companion by the Patriarch 
Hanna on his visit to this country, when we read his verses. But I 
say, poor and weak as I am,I have much surpassed him in my 
humble narration ; for he produced not enough for one hour’s perusal, 
whereas I have produced a large book, praise and thanksgiving to 
Almighty God. This, then, is what I have written with much labour 
and diligence, and with many erasures and corrections, concerning 
the meeting of the Patriarch Kyr Macarius of Antioch with Alexis 
Emperor of Muscovy and of all the countries of the Russians. 


J. H.W. 


VOL. XIX. s 
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THOSE who were present in the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, Farm Street, on that Monday morning in 
last May, when the words preserved in the “Memorial” 
now lying before us were uttered, will long remember 
the occasion as one on which they were lifted out of 
themselves, and carried, as it were, beyond the veil which 
separates us from the unseen world. They had come 
there with various feelings—deep personal sorrow, grief 
for the loss which the Church had sustained, sympathy for 
mourners, gratitude, devotion, or, in some cases, curiosity. 
The gathering represented faithfully the circumstances of 
the Catholic body of this country and at this time. 
There was the mixture of converts and of those whose 
faith was hereditary; of members of ancient orders and 
more modern congregations; of lofty titles and the 
poverty of the streets; of intellect and learning, and 
plain ancestral piety; of Catholics and Protestants, equally 
relatives and friends of the good and noble-hearted man 
whose coffin lay in the midst. The beautiful church, the 
plaintive music, the grand and simple ceremonial, all 
combined to attune the feelings which so many mourners, 
for so many different reasons, had brought to the function, 
to that solemn, tender, tearful, yet calm devotion, which 
was the characteristic of the day. The Church is, indeed, 
never more truly a mother to her children than on those 
days when they need most of all the soothing of a mother 
—their days of grief. Never does she seem to lay their 

1 Orate pro animé Jacobi Roberto Hope Scott. Sermon preached in the 
London Church of the Jesuit Fathers, at the Requiem Mass for the Repose of 


the Soul of James Robert Hope Scott, Q.C. By the Very Rev. Dr. Newman. 
London; Burns and Oates, 
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heads on her heart, and lull all their troubles to rest so 
tenderly, as in her solemn vreguiems, guiding onward and 
upward to the very footstool of God and the gate of 
Paradise all those natural feelings which the thrust of 
death has caused to flow from their wounded hearts. 
The deepest sorrow is not too deep to be swallowed up 
and carried on in the current of her unearthly pleadings and 
groanings. Everything but bitterness is intensified at the 
same time that it is soothed. At such times one is some- 
times inclined to think that the divine accents of the 
Spouse of Christ should be allowed to fall on the ear 
unaccompanied by human words—in the same spirit, 
though not for the same reason, as that which made 
the great Athenian statesman deprecate the necessity for 
the use of his own matchless eloquence? over his fellow 
countrymen slain in war. And yet it is not so in the 
Christian system. The spoken word has its office, without 
which, we may venture to say, even the tender majesty of 
the solemn services of the Church would be, in a sense, 
incomplete—not as summing up the prayers and pleadings 
of her mourners, and steeping them in the efficacy of the 
Adorable Sacrifice before the throne of God, but as to 
that more human function of interpreting to them their own 
feelings, elevating and calming and deepening them by 
the interpretation, and drawing from what is known of 
God’s dealings with the particular subject of the sorrow, 
the instruction, or the hope, or the thanksgiving which the 
case may suggest. The voice and the words of man are 
not to be silent in filling up the harmony of those 
solemn strains which have their echoes in heaven. 

And when did the feelings and sympathies of Christian 
mourners find a more delicate, or more touching, or a more 
adequate interpretation than on that day, when the grey 
haired father of so many a soul then present, the one man 
in England without whom, indeed, God might have brought 
about what He has in the way of the return of so many 
of her children to the Catholic Church, but through whom, 


Onrovobas rag (Pericles, ap. Thucyd., ii., 35). 
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directly or indirectly, it has pleased Him that that return 
should have taken place—the man whose name is, on that 
account, in honour all over the Catholic world, and will 
ever be so honoured as long as the Church lives—when 
this man, the loving and beloved friend of the deceased, 
though so much his senior in years, that it seemed a 
strange providence that he should have lived to perform 
such an office, spoke to that hushed crowd of friends and 
strangers the simple, tender words which are here recorded ? 
Most true, indeed, it is, as Dr. Newman says in the notice 
prefixed to this sermon, that “words spoken by mourner 
to mourners when hearts are open and sensibilities awake, 
have a life in them which departs with their utterance ; 
and, on being written down and read, are but memorials 
of their own tameness and impotence.” But the words of 
the writer of that sentence are not often tame and impotent, 
and we question much whether, as time goes on, and this 
discourse takes its place in the collected works of its 
author by the side of other sermons and—who has pro- 
duced more of such ?—of other grave, solemn, and touching 
memorials of personal friendship, they will be found to 
yield to any in their sweetness or in their simple apt 
truthfulness. 


I only know what he was to me. I only know what his loss is to 
me. I only know that he is one of those whose departure hence has 
made the heavens dark to me. But I have never lived with him, or 
travelled with him; I have seen him from time to time; I have visited 
him ; I have corresponded with him ; I have had mutual confidences 
with him. Our lines of duty have lain in very different directions. I 
have known him as friend knows friend in the tumult and the hurry of 
life. I have known him well enough to know how much more there 
was to know in him; and to look forward—alas! in vain—-to a time 
when, in the evening and towards the close of life, I might know him 
more. I have known him enough to love him very much, and to 
sorrow very much that here I shall not know him again. But then I 
reflect, if 1, who did not know him as he might be known, suffer as 
I do, what must be their suffering who knew him so well? 


We hope—though we hope with some misgiving, when 
we consider how long we seem likely to have to wait for 
long promised biographies of the greatest of English 
Catholics, such as Cardinal Wiseman and Mr. Charles 
Langdale—still we trust that the friends of the late 
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Mr. Hope Scott may be able to give us some day an 
adequate memoir of one who has left behind him so many 
good works, and so many memorials of his piety and 
charity. His life traversed a period of English history, 
religious and social, which is rich in interest, and though 
his profession, and character, and personal circumstances 
were such as to shut him out from taking that prominently 
leading part for which his abilities fitted him, his path 
crossed or ran side by side with that of many of those 
whose names will be first in the annals of our time. 
He was a type, if we may say so, of the lay English 
convert of the Tractarian movement, highly connected, 
abundantly endowed with natural gifts, a child of Eton 
and of Oxford, a devoted son and supporter of the 
Establishment as long as he could persuade himself that 
it had not forfeited all claim to be called Catholic, and 
then bringing his piety, his charity, his keen abilities 
and lofty character, to the service of the true Mother 
of the children of God. Even a slight acquaintance 
with him was enough to convince any one, who could 
observe at all, of his singularly winning and com- 
manding powers, and he was pre-eminently a man who 
attached all whom he came across, while his activity of 
mind, as well as his zeal for good, led him to be ever 
forward in good works and in the prosecution of schemes 
for the advancement of God’s glory. Such a man’s life 
could not fail to interest, especially if it were possible to 
illustrate the narrative from letters and papers which 
might show the progress of his convictions and the phases 
of his interior existence. We can but hope for some such 
narrative, endeavouring, in the meantime, to annotate 
Dr. Newman’s beautiful “ Memorial” with such facts and 
dates as are at present at our disposal. 

James Robert Hope was born July 15, 1812, at Great 
Marlow. He was the third son of General the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Hope, G.C.B., a younger son of the second 
Earl of Hopetoun. His earliest years (1813—1819) were 
spent at Sandhurst, of which College his father was 
Governor. Those who had seen him in after life will not 
be surprised to be told that he was a very beautiful boy, 
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and a lady who knew the family and resided at Sandhurst 
remembered, many years later, how she had been struck 
by the devoutness of his manner during the service at 
church. In 1819 the family went abroad to Dresden, 
Lausanne, and Florence. At the last named place he had 
a terrible attack of typhus, which lasted for thirty days, 
under which he very nearly died. ‘“ Even when apparently 
delirious,” says one who was with him then, “he said the 
Our Father, and spoke the right language, English, 
French, German, or Italian, to the right person.” 

In August, 1822, he was taken with his family to 
Hopetoun House, his uncle’s seat, in West Lothian, and 
was there at the visit of George the Fourth. His first 
school was at Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, then he was 
sent to Greenford, near London, a school preparatory to 
Eton, kept by a Mr. Polehampton, and finally (at Michael- 
mas, 1825) to Eton, where the Rev. Edward Coleridge was 
his tutor. His abilities were always recognized; but he 
was desultory, and lacking in the application necessary 
to do himself justice, probably on account of physical 
lassitude, for his health was always delicate. His manners 
were noted for their refinement. In due time he passed 
from Eton to Christ Church, where he soon took his place 
among a distinguished cluster of young men belonging to 
that brilliant generation, so many of which have sunk, 
like himself, into a premature grave. A goodly number 
of these men were his personal friends—the late Lord 
Dalhousie, the late Lord Elgin, the late Lord Herbert, 
the present Lord Blachford, Sir F. Doyle, Lord Douglas, 
afterwards the late Duke of Hamilton, and Mr. Gladstone. 
It was a time, to judge from its fruits, of great intellec- 
tual activity and promise: Mr. Lowe, Lord Selbourne, 
Mr. Cardwell, Archbishop Manning, the late Duke of 
Newcastle, the late Lord Canning, Archbishop Tait, and 
others, belong more or less to the same generation, but 
the ranks of those young Oxonians of forty years since 
have, as our readers will see by the mere enumeration of 
names already given, been sadly thinned by death. James 
Hope—though his health prevented him from undertaking 
the hard study necessary for the highest distinction—was 
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certainly not the least promising of the band, which 
entered the arena of full manhood just after the excite- 
ment of the political atmosphere produced by the first 
Reform Bill and the French Revolution of 1830, and just 
as the religious movement which a few men, somewhat 
their seniors at Oxford, were already preparing, was 
about to stir the mind of the country to still deeper 
throes. Perhaps a finer troop of minds seldom parted 
—for how many various destinations !—at the door of the 
great University from which the most vigorous life of 
England is constantly issuing forth upon the world. Who 
shall trace their divergent paths, and estimate their 
influence for good or bad on their fellow countrymen? 
James R. Hope might well have been expected to 

become one of the most conspicuous men of his generation. 
His letters from Oxford show that he was already conscious 
of considerable powers, especially in speaking, and that he 
looked forward with hope to success at the Bar. But even 
then his want of vanity was remarkable. He from the first 
seems to have considered his gifts as simply lent to him by 
God. In 1833, at little more than the age of twenty, he 
had become Fellow of Merton. From this date, for three 
or four years, he was often at Oxford, though he did not 
habitually reside there. At this period it was that his 
views as to religion first became disturbed. He twice 
seriously considered the question of taking English orders, 
but he finally decided not to take them. His decision, we 
believe, was guided by a thought that he had not resolution 
enough for clerical duties, rather than by any doubts as to 
the Anglican Establishment. In the spring of 1834, he 
began to study law, along with his brother George, in 
Lincoln’s Inn. He seems not to have taken heartily to 
the law at first, and even to have reconsidered his choice as 
to English orders. The few years on which he was now 
entering were times of great personal trial to him, of that 
sort which was familiar to him almost throughout his life, 
the trial of domestic affliction. In 1833 the illness and 
death of his mother’s sister, Lady Hampden, was followed 
by a severe illness of his mother herself, during which he 
devoted himself to her care. In 1834 his eldest brother, 
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John Thomas Hope, had a sunstroke in Norway, which 
brought on violent fever. James nursed him, and travelled 
with him during his convalescence, for several months. 
In January, 1835, his youngest brother, Alexander, who 
was in the army, died of smallpox. On the Good Friday 
of the same year, his eldest brother died, a few weeks 
after his marriage. James Hope had gone to Ireland, at 
the request of his cousin, Lord Haddington, then Lord 
Lieutenant, as one of his household, but this blow 
recalled him, and he once more devoted himself to his 
mother, and the young widow, Lady Frances Hope. 
In 1836 he had become an ardent student of law, and 
had also employed himself in a translation of a work of 
Heeren’s, on Historical Treaties. It is at this date, 
also, that he began to give himself to those active good 
works, of which he was, ever afterwards, a zealous pro- 
moter. In 1837 he attended his father (in Scotland) in 
an illness which terminated fatally in the May of that 
year. 

At this stage of his life, we are able to give a picture of 
James R. Hope, in the words of Dr. Newman himself. 


I knew him first, I suppose, in 1837 or 1838, thirty-five or six 
years ago, a few years after he had become Fellow of Merton College. 
He expressed a wish to know me. How our friendship grew I cannot 
tell. I must soon have been intimate with him, from the recollection 
I have of letters which passed between us, and by 1841 I had recourse 
to him as a sort of natural adviser when I was in difficulty. From 
that time I ever had recourse to him when I needed advice, down to 
his last illness. On my first intimacy with him he had not reached 
the age of thirty. I was many years older, yet he had that about him, 
even when a young man, which merited and inspired confidence. It 
was difficult to resist his very presence. True, indeed, I can fancy 
those who saw him but once and at a distance, surprised at that lofty 
fastidiousness and keen wit which was natural to him; but sucha 
misapprehension of him would vanish forthwith when they drew near 
to him, and had actual trial of him, especially as I have said, when 
they had to consult him, and had experience of the simplicity, serious- 
ness, and (I can use no other word) the sweetness of his manner, as 
he threw himself at once into their ideas and feelings, listened patiently 
to them, and spoke out the clear judgment which he formed of the 
matter which they had put before him. 

This is the first and broad view I am led to take of him. He was. 
emphatically a friend in need. And this same considerateness and 
sympathy with which he met those who asked the benefit of his 
opinion on matters of importance was, I believe, his characteristic 
in many other ways in his intercourse with those towards whom he 
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stood in various relations. He was always prompt, clear, decided, 
and disinterested. He entered into their pursuits, though dissimilar 
to his own, he took an interest in their objects, he adapted himself to 
their dispositions and tastes, he brought a strong and calm good sense 
to bear upon their present and their future, he aided and furthered 
them in their ways by his cooperation. Thus he drew men around 
him ; and when some grave question or undertaking was in agitation, 
and there was, as is wont, a gathering of those interested in it, then, 
on his making his appearance among them, all present were seen to 
give to him the foremost place, as if he had a claim to it by right ; 
and he, on his part, was seen gracefully and without effort to accept 
what was conceded to him, and to take up the subject under consider- 
ation, throwing light upon it, and, as it were, locating it, pointing out 
what was of primary importance in it, what was to be aimed at, and 
what steps were to be taken in it. 


We need hardly say that the friendship thus begun 
between Dr. Newman and Mr. Hope continued to the end, 
although, during the years which intervened between the 
submission of the former and that of the latter to the 
Catholic Church (1845—1851), there was little or no inter- 
course between them. But we are somewhat anticipating 
the course of events. Mr. Hope, at the time of which 
Dr. Newman speaks, was leading an active, laborious life, 
spending much time and energy in promoting works of 
charity in the Anglican Communion, taxing his strength 
severely, by adopting the most rigorous interpretation of 
her rules of fasting—which are never dispensed by any 
authority, because they are a dead letter to ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of her children—and giving away money 
in that same princely manner which he retained all his 
life. One of the first clergymen in London to start an 
early weekly communion service was Dr. Chandler, the 
Dean of Chichester, and then incumbent of All Souls, 
Langham Place. We believe it was Mr. Hope’s custom 
to communicate every Sunday, and place a five pound note 
in the alms plate. Certainly he had given away all his 
patrimony before he came into his great practice at the 
bar. During these years, too, he was constantly exerting 
himself in Church matters. A study of the statutes of his 
own College, Merton, had revealed to him the immense 
difference between the obligations imposed on the Fellows 
and their actual performances, and led him to turn to more 
Catholic views on all kindred subjects. No doubt, he was 
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also largely helped on by the 7vacts for the Times,’ and the 
other publications of the party. The Chéldren’s Friend’s 
Society for Emigration, was an institution on which he 
spent much time and work. In 1839, he published, 
anonymously, a strong appeal to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in favour of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. His article on the Statutes of Magdalene 
College, Oxford, appeared in the British Critic for 1840. 

The same year witnessed his first great forensic success 
—a success which at once placed the highest position in his 
profession within his reach. This was his famous speech 
before the House of Lords in defence of the Cathedral 
Chapters. We need hardly recall here all the eulogies 
pronounced upon this effort. Dr. Newman mentions the 
characteristic ejaculation of Lord Brougham, “ That young 
man’s fortune is made!” The following extract from a 
letter written to Lady Hope at the time by one of 
Mr. Hope’s most constant friends must suffice— 


24th July, 1840. 

I must express my congratulations on the honour which James has 
just won by his incomparable speech before the House of Lords. It 
is quite impossible for me to do justice to his brilliant effort, but this 
I may truly say, that a speech more full of deep, extensive learning, 
more rich in eloquence, more cogent in argument, more fervent with 
religious ardour, was never uttered in that House. . . . He spoke for 
three hours ; the House was not full, but the attendance of lay lords 
was much greater than last night when Knight Bruce spoke, and the 
bishops were very numerous ; many of them, as well of the lay lords, 
came forward to shake hands with him, and to thank and congratulate 
him, as soon as he ended. He was most attentively listened to, and 
most of those who were present when he began, continued to hear 
him to the end. . . . Lord Brougham listened most attentively 
throughout,and Lord Devon told me before James had half got through 
it that he was satisfied he was making a very effective argument. 
In short, nothing could have been better in every respect. James did 
not appear at all nervous: he was perfectly fluent, never at a loss for 
a single word, and each word seemed the right one. He read a most 


3 He is said to have been very much impressed, and very much depressed 
also, by Dr. Pusey’s tract on Six after Baptism. No one who has read that 
tract, in which the severity of Christian doctrine on the subject is urged home 
to people who had no access to the remedial and restoring provisions of the 
Catholic sacramental system, can wonder at the result. Mr. Hope had been 
religious-minded from his earlier years, and at the time of which we are 
speaking, was bent upon serving God, though uncertain as to the best means 
of doing so. 
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valuable lesson to the bishops, and I hope convinced them that the 
lofty tone of sound and High Church principles is in fact the language 
also of the most practical good sense, &c. 


From this time we may date the successful career of 
Mr. Hope as a: barrister. At one time he intended to 
confine himself to the Ecclesiastical Courts and to make 
himself a great canonist, but he afterwards decided to 
adopt Parliamentary practice as his chosen field. We 
have heard this choice attributed to a wish to escape 
from the difficulties which sometimes arise in civil and 
criminal cases in respect of the conscience of the advocate. 
His pursuit of knowledge as to Canon Law took him 
abroad in the autumn of 1840, when Mr., afterwards Sir 
Frederic, Rogers, now Lord Blachford, was his companion. 
We can hardly doubt that he also desired to investigate 
religious matters. He gave a great deal of his time, 
however, to the care of a young man who was a ward 
of his father’s, and whom he found hopelessly ill of 
consumption. He helped him in every way, and finally 
embarked with him for Malta. The invalid died on the 
passage. This foreign sojourn was probably fruitful in 
its effect on his religious opinions, as he saw many 
ecclesiastics in Rome—among others, Father Roothaan, 
the General of the Jesuits—and visited churches and 
monasteries. It was at Rome that he made the acquaint- 
ance of the late Bishop Grant of Southwark, whose intimate 
friend and adviser he afterwards became, and whose saintly 
character he deeply revered. This was not his only stay 
in Rome before his conversion. He came home in the 
spring of 1841, more eager than ever to help in developing 
the Catholic element in the Anglican Church. 

The following years were full of activity. He rose 
rapidly to the lead of that department of legal practice 
which he had chosen, and his hands were never empty 
of work. The religious question was still maturing in 
his mind. In 1842 he wrote, and published anonymously, 
a strong letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury against the 
Anglican Bishopric of Jerusalem, which gave so much pain 
to all the Catholic-minded in the Establishment. In 1843 
he gratuitously, and at great sacrifice to himself, pleaded 
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Mr. Macmullen’s case at Oxford against Dr. Hampden. 
To the same period belongs the foundation of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, in which he worked hard in coopera- 
tion with Mr. Gladstone. The object of the College was 
to maintain and promote “Church principles” in Scotland. 
Mr. Hope had spent much time and money in the collection 
of a valuable ecclesiastical library, which he presented to 
the College. It was a thoroughly characteristic piece of 
liberality, and it was repeated at a later date when he 
gave another valuable library to the Catholic mission at 
Galashiels, a mission which was entirely his own creation. 
But such enterprizes as the foundation of the College at 
Glenalmond, and other services which he rendered to 
Anglicanism, did not make him more satisfied with the 
claims of the Church of England to Catholicism. He 
parted about this time (1845) with the post which he 
had occupied as Chancellor of the diocese of Salisbury— 
though we believe this resignation was mainly due to his 
ever increasing Parliamentary business. In 1846 he took, 
with his sister-in-law, Lady Frances, his brother’s place 
in the county of Fife, and in the following year married 
Charlotte, the daughter of Mr. Lockhart, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Walter Scott. 

We have seen how at an earlier period of his life 
Mr. James Hope had been visited by frequent family 
losses. This was, as we have said, his peculiar cross 
—and it continued to the very end of his career to 
press upor him. His happy married life with his first 
wife lasted eleven years. The young wife died in 1858, 
and of her four children one alone survived her. They 
were all buried at St. Margaret’s, Edinburgh, where 
last May the body of the father and husband was 
laid beside them. But the mention of this Catholic 
resting-place implies that before this time Mr. Hope Scott 
had been finally led into the Church which he had long 
been seeking. His final studies, so to speak, on the 
religious question were made while the atmosphere of the 
Establishment was full of the disturbing influence of two 
of the great blows which Providence used at that time to 
rouse men’s minds, and shake off from Anglicanism so 
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many devoted sons who would have been too glad to 
serve it faithfully if they had not received so many 
increasing proofs of its utter want of Catholic life. These 
two blows were the madness produced by what was called 
the Papal Aggression, and the Gorham case. The famous 
resolutions, signed by the leaders of the High Church 
party, declaring that the Church of England would forfeit 
her claim to be considered Catholic unless she repudiated 
the Gorham decision, were, we believe, discussed and 
drawn up at Mr. Hope’s house in Curzon Street. Mr. Hope 
himself went over much of the question in the company of 
Dr. Manning, who had resigned his archdeaconry in 1850. 
Just before Easter, 1851, the two friends were received into 
the Church by Father James Brownbill, at Farm Street. 
The one great pang which he felt amid all the peace of his 
conversion, was the pain it gave to his mother and wife. 
The latter, happily, soon became convinced herself, and 
joined the Church a few weeks after her husband. 
Ordinarily speaking, every conversion to the Catholic 
Church is both a moral and an intellectual process. The 
latter has, in many cases, been drawn out for the benefit of 
others by those who have undergone it themselves, or who 
have watched it in others. The former is generally some- 
thing too secret and sacred to be spoken of. In the case 
of Mr. Hope, we may at least see that he was saved, by 
that remarkable absence of ambition of which Dr. Newman 
speaks in the sermon before us, from many a dangerous 
influence which might have otherwise hindered his onward 
progress to Catholicism. When we speak of an absence of 
ambition, we mean, of course, that in him all aspirations 
after human success, however natural and legitimate, were 
quelled and kept under by that which one who knew him 
well has selected as his great characteristic—his conscien- 
tiousness,* and his keen sense of the paramount claims of 
God over His creatures. The great prizes of society, of the 
learned professions, of a Parliamentary career, and other 
such courses, can hardly as yet be said to be really open to 
Catholics. They were less open twenty years ago than 


4 See Father Amherst’s Funeral Sermon, in the Chapel of St. Margaret’s 
Convent, Edinburgh, p. 8. 
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now, and the prejudice against converts was as strong then 
as at present. The lawyers and the members of Parliament 
who became Catholics had not such large immediate 
sacrifices to make as the Anglican clergymen who did the 
same; but they had their own sacrifices nevertheless. The 
line of the profession adopted by Mr. Hope was one in 
which prejudice could operate but little against him, 
especially as his supremacy was fairly established before 
1850; and it does not usually lead to high judicial pro- 
motion. But the secret of his escape from the dangers 
which might have beset the successful advocate lay in that 
characteristic grace which Dr. Newman has claimed for him 
in a passage, which we must transcribe, though we would 
willingly preface it by some paragraphs in the preceding 
pages, in which he speaks of his friend’s extraordinary, 
yet most thoughtful and conscientious, liberality— 


Liberality such as his, so incessant and minute, so well-ordered, 
and directed too towards religious objects, almost of itself evidences its 
supernatural origin. But I insist on it, not only for its own sake, 
but also because it has a bearing on that absence of ambition, which 
in a man so energetic, so influential, is a very remarkable point of 
character. Viewed in itself, it might be, even though not an Epicurean 
selfishness, still a natural temper, the temper of a magnanimous mind, 
such as might be found in ancient Greece or Rome, as well as in 
modern times. But in truth in him it was much more than a gift of 
nature, it was a fruit and token of that religious sensitiveness which 
had been bestowed on him from above. If it really was the fact that 
his mind and heart were fixed upon divine objects, this at once 
accounts for what was so strange, so paradoxical in him in the world’s 
judgment, his distaste for the honours and the pageants of earth ; 
and fixed assuredly they were upon the invisible and eternal. It was 
a lesson to all who witnessed it, in contrast with the appearance of 
the outward man, so keen and self-possessed amid the heat and dust 
ef the world, to see his real inner secret self from time to time gleam 
forth from beneath the workingday dress in which his secular occu- 
pations enveloped him. 

I cannot do justice by my words to the impression which in this 
respect he made on me. He had a tender conscience, but I mean 
something more than that—I mean the emotion of a heart always alive 
and awake at the thought of God. When a religious question came 
up suddenly in conversation, he had no longer the manner and the 
voice of a man of the world. There was a simplicity, earnestness, 
gravity in his look and in his words which one could not forget. It 
seemed to me to speak of a loving desire to please God, a single- 
minded preference for His service over every service of man, a resolve 
to approach Him by the ways which He had appointed. It was no 
taking for granted that to follow one’s own best opinion was all one 
with obeying His will; no easy persuasion that a vague, obscure 
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sincerity in our conclusions about Him and our worship of Him, 
was all that was required of us, whether these conclusions belonged 
to this school of doctrine or that. That is, he had deep within him 
that gift which St. Paul and St. John speak of, when they enlarge 
upon the characteristics of faith. It was the gift of faith, of a living, 
loving faith, such as “overcomes the world,” by seeking a “better 
country, that is a heavenly.” This it was that kept him so “ unspotted 
from the world,” in the midst of worldly engagements and pursuits. 


But we must hasten to a close. To Catholics, the most 
interesting part of Mr. Hope Scott’s life is just that score 
of years which he lived after his conversion. But it is also 
the best known. Valuable as he had been to his party, so 
to speak, in the Anglican communion, he was of course far 
more valuable after his accession to the comparatively thin 
and poor ranks of the English Catholics, and although 
sorrow after sorrow came upon him, and his health began 
early to give way under toil and affliction, he laboured 
more bravely and more unselfishly than ever for the cause 
of good, and for the aid of her friends. Scotland owes 
him much indeed. In 1849 and 1850, he had rented 
Abbotsford of his brother-in-law, Walter Lockhart Scott, 
on whose death, in 1854, his wife inherited the property, 
and he took the name of Hope Scott. This gave him a 
more direct interest in the country, an interest which to his 
mind was the same thing as responsibility. Dr. Newman 
has mentioned the church which he built at Galashiels, 
“which he intended to be the centre of a group of smaller 
ones round about; and he succeeded in actually planting 
one of these at Selkirk.” In 1855 he bought his Highland 
property, Dorlie, near Lochshiel. It had never been in 
Protestant hands, and he purchased it, after once refusing 
it, that it might remain in those of a Catholic. Here he 
built another church. He had to buy sites very privately 
in Scotland, on account of the strong prejudices of the 
country. Selkirk, as already mentioned, Kelso, where a 
chapel he had purchased was burnt down by a mob, and 
another had to be raised, Oban, and St. Andrew’s, are all 
indebted to him as either creating or largely assisting in 
the missions. But England, as well as Scotland, was the 
scene of his munificence in this respect, and we must 
abandon all attempt to catalogue his gifts, mentioning 
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only, as a matter of special duty, the poor mission of 
Horseferry Road, Westminster, where he gave the site of 
the schools, as well as a partial endowment, paying also 
the house-rent and support of a small community of 
religious ladies who were working in the district. We 
believe that he felt that his great fortune had been won 
at Westminster, and that he was bound to do what he 
could to promote the cause of religion there. But in truth, 
his charities were endless—often, as Dr. Newman says, 
unknown, almost to himself, he forgot what he had given. 
Among other ingenious acts of charity which we have heard 
of, was his assisting invalid priests to spend the winter in 
some healing climate. This he did over and over again. 

It is, however, well known that this expenditure of 
time and money on what may be called directly religious 
works, was by no means the full measure of his activity. 
Though usually bright, cheerful, winning, and playful in 
manner, he was liable through life to alternations of spirit, 
which occasionally sank into real depression. Perhaps the 
severe illness which he went through in his youth may 
have left some traces on his powers, and he was certainly 
not able to apply himself with full energy and _perse- 
verance to his studies either at Eton or at Oxford. In 
later life, his professional exertions told heavily upon him. 
During the Session of Parliament, he was obliged to 
foreswear society, and to be at his briefs by five in the 
morning. Sometimes they had only been delivered to him 
the evening before the argument was to come on. As he 
grew older, he was obliged to shorten the time of attend- 
ance in London, though at all times the period of practice 
for Parliamentary lawyers is shorter than that of others. 
And yet, with all these natural excuses for inaction, if not 
for indolence, he was always ready for work at the call of 
duty or friendship. 

We need only mention his labours in fighting the 
Shrewsbury peerage case, in defence of the will of Earl 
Bertram, or again, his careful management of the education 
and affairs of the young Duke of Norfolk, to whom he was 
made guardian. At Abbotsford he made great improve- 
ments, and finally built an additional home, that Mrs. Hope 
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Scott’s parental home might be open to the tourists without 
perpetual intrusion on the privacy of the family. He built 
a fine house at Dorlin, made roads’ and other improve- 
ments on a large scale, and in all such works he considered 
and directed each detail himself, as if he had no other 
occupation. Later on, when he bought a beautiful place at 
Hyéres, he was at work in the same way, and here also, as 
at home, Dr. Newman tells us, “I am told that when 
residing on his property in France, he was there, too, 
made a centre for advice and direction on the part of his 
neighbours, who leant upon him and trusted him in their 
own concerns, as if he had been one of themselves.” 
Twice, once before he became a Catholic and once after 
that, he took the sole charge of families of orphans of his 
friends, seven in number. He was also guardian to his 
brother’s eight children, for about ten years before his 
death. One who knew him, and has the best right to 
speak, has said that his private work was greater than 
his work at the bar. 

We have said how deeply Mr. Hope Scott felt his 
family losses. His health never recovered the blow given 
to him by the death of his first wife, which, in his sanguine 
hopefulness, came to him quite unexpected. This incapa- 
citated him from work for some time. In 1860 he made 
up his mind to resume his business. Early in 1861 he 
married Lady Victoria Fitzalan Howard, with whose family 
he had long been on terms of great intimacy. She died 
in December, 1870, just after giving birth to a son, who 
survived her. Two of her children lie with her at Arundel 
Castle. This last bereavement completely darkened 
Mr. Hope Scott’s life, and the state of his health, which 
had long been declining, had already made him give up his 
Parliamentary practice. His disease had been known for 
two or three years before his death to be the defective 
action of the valves of the heart. He was quite aware 
of its nature and probable issue, and accepted bravely 
a painful invalid existence, preparing himself daily for 
death, though he had ascertained that it was not likely 
to be sudden, and even that with care his life might 
be prolonged for some years. But who can sum up 
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the‘last stage of his course so well as his own intimate and 
revered friend ? 


Now so it was, there was just one aspect of this lower world which 
he might innocently love, just one, in which life had charms for a 
heart as affectionate as it was religious. I mean that assemblage of 
objects which are included under the dear name of Home. If there 
was rest and solace to be found on earth, he found it there. Is it not 
remarkable, then, that in this, his sole earthly sanctuary, He Who 
loved him with so infinite a love, met him, visited him, not once or 
twice, but again and again, with a stern rod of chastisement? Stroke 
after stroke, blow after blow, stab after stab, was dealt against his very 
heart. “Great and wonderful are Thy works, O Lord God Almighty ; 
just and true are Thy ways, O King of Ages. Who shall not fear 
Thee, O Lord, and magnify Thy name, for Thou only art holy!” I 
may speak with more vivid knowledge of him here than in other 
respects, for I was one of the confidants of his extreme suffering under 
the succession of terrible inflictions, which left wounds never to be 
healed. They ended only with his life; for the complaint which 
eventually mastered him, was brought into activity by his final 
bereavement. Nay, I must not consider even that great bereavement 
his final one; his call to go hence was itself the final agony of that 
tender loving heart. He who had in time past been left desolate by 
others, was now to leave others desolate. He was to be torn away, as 
if before his time, from those who, to speak humanly, needed him so 
exceedingly. He was called upon to surrender them in faith to Him 
Who had given them. It was about two hours before his death, with 
this great sacrifice, as we may suppose, this solemn summons of his 
Supreme Lord confronting him, that he said, with a loud voice, “ Thy 
will be done,” adding his favourite prayer, so well known to us all, 
“ Fiat, laudetur, atque in zternum superexaltetur, sanctissima, altis- 
sima, amabilissima voluntas Dei in omnibus.” They were almost his 
last words. 


Mr. Hope Scott breathed his last in Hyde Park Place 
on the evening of April 29th, 1873, having received all the 
rites of the Church, and having that day made his usual 
communion. After the requiem mass in Farm Street on 
the following Monday, his body was taken to St. Margaret’s 
Convent, Edinburgh, there to be laid by the side of his 
first wife and her children. 

This imperfect sketch must suffice as our tribute to this 
good and noble soul. The life of many men who like 
Mr. Hope Scott become converts to Catholicism in the 
middle of their days, often seems to be broken in two. 
They have to go out, almost as literally as Abraham, 
from their home and kindred to seek new associates, new 
friends, and to serve a new cause. Mr. Hope Scott was 
happy in having many companions in his conversion with 
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whom he had before been familiar, and our brief remarks 
will have been written-in vain if they do not at least show 
that the beautiful lines of that bright, generous, affectionate 
and deeply religious character, which distinguished him 
as a young man and as an Anglican High Churchman, 
did but receive completion and perfection, a tenderer 
colouring, a more unearthly tone, when that delicate 
conscience, which had always been his guide, led him, 
by the blessing of God, into the sunshine of Catholicism. 
He was one of the chief of a generation of English 
converts which has already begun to pass away. His 
two most intimate legal friends, converts like himself, 
Mr. Badeley, and Mr. Serjeant Bellasis, preceded him to 
the grave. Others, whose names will easily rise to the 
mind, are gone, and others will soon follow; and the 
Catholic body in England is too small not to feel the 
loss of each one as he falls. May those who are now 
young, and who have to fill the places which are left 
empty in our ranks, have the grace to serve the Church 
with as much generous self-devotion and high-minded 
disregard for human ambition as he of whom we have 


been speaking ! 
H. J. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—OUR NEW CONTEMPORARY. 
It would not be possible for me, within any reasonable 
limit, to set down all that passed in our discussion at 
Bodham Green’s hospitable house on the subject of the 
new organ of Catholic opinion which we had met to set on 
foot, if we could. Nor, indeed, would a full narrative, 
however amusing, be altogether instructive, inasmuch as 
our meeting at Planes was not free from the defect of most 
assemblies of the kind. We wasted a great deal of time; 
there was much confusion, much difficulty in keeping 
people to the point under discussion. Many very wild 
views were aired, and many suggestions made which were 
absolutely and plainly impracticable. Such, I repeat, is 
usually the first apparent result of meetings such as that 
of which I am speaking, in which persons who are not 
much accustomed to business and to method in their pro- 
ceedings come to “lay their heads together,” even with the 
best possible will. And yet, on the whole, the ultimate 
result was highly favourable to the execution of our plan. 
We found that most of the small party assembled were 
ready and able to work for the end in view, and not merely 
to suggest that others should work. This may seem no 
very great matter of congratulation, and yet I have found 
Catholic society, small as it is, rather inconveniently bur- 
thened with people who take you by the button-hole and 
develope their scheme for the advancement of the cause of 
religion in a manner which shows that they have really 
thought a great deal about it, and yet, when you came to 
test them, it turns out that they have no more idea of 
putting their own.shoulders to the wheel than the Pharisees, 
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who used to lay heavy burthens on men’s shoulders which 
they themselves would not touch with one of their fingers. 
Another subject for congratulation was that there was 
a readiness, as far as the power of the assembled persons 
allowed, to come forward with what are very truly termed, 
in such cases, the sinews of war. It was agreed that a 
great work was to be undertaken for the good of the 
Church, and that it was much more worth while to spend 
money upon it, even if the money were never to come 
back, than upon anything less important than the providing 
of schools or of priests, or the building of churches in 
destitute places. The commercial part of the matter was 
not to be ignored, for, after all, our funds were not so very 
magnificent, and the more economical we were the further 
those funds would go; but no one was to be dissatisfied if 
the concern did not pay, at all events for a considerable 
length of time. The only other element of congratulation 
which I need mention now was that we discovered a 
great treasure in my friend Mr. Wychwood, whom, after 
our first meeting, we placed in the chair, on the motion of 
Bodham Green himself, to whom the presidency had 
before been conceded as of right, he being our host. We 
gained immensely by the change, for Mr. Wychwood, 
quiet and even shy as he is, had a masterful way of guiding 
the discussion, getting people to be short, checking the 
inveterate disposition of many of us to ramble, and of 
summing up in a few clear words the various opinions 
which had been elicited in the discussion. I don’t mean to 
say that he was always successful in keeping every one 
to the point; in fact, I could see that he did not always 
interfere when he might have interfered. This indulgence, 
however, helped to keep people in good humour; and so 
he gained, perhaps, more than was lost. As he resides 
mostly in London, he was asked to preside over the 
fortunes of our new venture whenever it came to the birth ; 
but he could hardly undertake to be editor. The difficulty 
as to this was solved by our determining to procure a 
firstrate sub-editor, who might do duty as chief as far as 
interviews and correspondence were concerned, and who, 
at the same time, would not be above the more ordinary 
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work—drudgery as it seems to be, but most necessary 
drudgery—which is connected with the duties of a sub- 
editor and manager. Mr. Wychwood was to be the head 
man, nevertheless, and I could see that he was ready to 
work in a way which I should hardly have given him 
credit for. Two or three others, who were also town 
residents, were to meet him once a week or so, and form 
a sort of cabinet council. 

We advanced, moreover, during these discussions, 
however informally, towards a general understanding of 
our plan. One of the first questions which came up, was 
whether it would be better to have a newspaper which 
should be well written and have good information on all 
sorts of subjects, taking a Catholic tone on Catholic 
matters, but presenting itself to the world as an ordinary 
English journal, or whether its Catholicism should be, so 
to say, the main and striking distinctive feature of the 
whole. As to this, although it was argued that a far 
greater number of persons might be reached by a paper 
outwardly neutral, and distinguished chiefly by its ability 
and accuracy, still it seemed better, keeping the ability and 
accuracy, to make it a Catholic paper in the first instance, 
and nothing else. For it soon came to be seen that the 
véle of the organ in question must be mainly, for some 
time at least, pugnacious and controversial. This necessity 
comes from the circumstances of the case. The Church is 
engaged in deadly conflict in our time, and the conflict has 
to be fought quite as much on the field of matters which 
are social and popular, as on that of doctrine or philo- 
sophy. The history, moreover, of the last few centuries 
especially, which comes in so constantly as an unnoticed 
but most powerful factor in the formation of opinion, is full 
of falsehoods and perversions which have to be set right. 
The records of our own times, simple statements of facts, 
or what are supposed to be such, which occur every day, 
the accounts commonly circulated of what is going on, 
for instance, at Rome, or in Spain, or in France, or in 
Germany, are full of similar misrepresentations, to the pre- 
judice of Catholicism. Much the same has to be said of 
literature, and it was soon agreed amongst us that one of 
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our chief works must be the reviewing of literature, including 
even periodicals and -the contemporary press. All these 
things marked out our line for us. We did not deny the 
very great good that might be done by writing in a 
different way. There are many Catholic writers engaged 
in the daily and weekly press in England, who do much 
good in this respect. Of course, I do not speak of those 
who write in an anti-Catholic sense. But there are others 
who treat general subjects as Catholics ought to treat 
them, without of necessity either parading or concealing 
their religion, and these writers, in many instances, keep 
out others who would take a less useful line, while at the 
same time they influence the tone of the press in general, 
and make it far more fair and impartial than it might 
otherwise be. Nor did we deny that it would be an 
admirable thing for an ordinary daily paper, for instance, 
to be in Catholic hands, and to be written with so much of 
neutrality, so to speak, as not to shock the great multitude 
of Englishmen, who will turn away at once from anything 
that is avowedly Catholic or religious. 

Some of our party were rather alarmed when they 
heard so much about the pugnacity and controversial tone 
which were to be characteristic of the new venture. It 
was pointed out to them that there were two kinds of 
pugnacity, one which mainly concerned itself with things, 
while the other dealt principally with persons. It is of no 
use at all to abuse Protestants. Even in the extreme 
case—-a case which perhaps is not so rare as may be 
imagined—in which a writer has put forth a statement 
of facts, direct or implied, which he knows to be at least 
questionable, without any reference whatever to what may 
be said on the other side, he is to be corrected by having 
his facts set right, not by having his dishonesty exposed, 
except incidentally. The great danger of controversy, a 
danger from which Catholics are no more free than 
Protestants, is loss of temper and violence of language. 
There is another danger, hardly less mischievous, because 
it assails men of ability and intelligence, which has to 
do with the employment of weapons which are almost 
necessary in these days of smart writing—banter, ridicule, 
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sarcasm, and the like. There can be no general rule as 
to such weapons. But we all agreed that we were to 
write as Christians and nothing else, with as much sense 
of responsibility as if we were religious men set apart for 
this particular work, and that our general principle was to 
be the exposure of misrepresentation by facts, however 
much our industry might have to be taxed to make 
ourselves acquainted with the true state of the case in 
each particular. We were not to be disappointed if the 
same falsehoods cropped up time after time in the columns 
of our adversaries. How should it be otherwise? The 
cause of their appearance at all, at least in the case of 
historical misrepresentations, such as the common legends 
about casuistry, or Galileo, or the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, or the part taken by priests in the Gun- 
powder Plot, and the like, is the fact that in common 
manuals of education and larger works which everybody 
reads these falsehoods occur. It is no more to be 
wondered at that one writer after another should insert 
them in his article than that one person after another 
whom we meet in the street should sneeze if the air has 
. been filled with pungent snuff. We must surely hope 
that the continual and conclusive exposure of false- 
hoods must tell in the long run. Even the hack 
writers in the Fupiter or the Saturnine have some feelings 
of shame and some remains of conscience, and such men 
do not relish having their mistakes and ignorance brought 
home to them, anonymous though they be to the public 
at large. It is the same with false principles, and false 
representations of Catholic principles. Any one who takes 
the trouble to note the incidental evidences of an utterly 
false state of opinion as to Catholic principles, systems, 
and institutions, which are to be gathered in the course 
of a month’s reading of the most established organs of 
public opinion, will be astonished at seeing how little 
progress has been made in removing some of the more 
shocking misapprehensions of this kind which used to 
be current. The other day a respectable paper like the 
Guardian inserted a letter from its correspondent, in which 
the removal of the Jansenist bishop of Deventer by 
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“Jesuit crime” was spoken of as one of the alternative 
. contingencies which might interfere with the consecration 
of an “Old Catholic” bishop for Germany. Or, again, let 
any one consider the sort of ideas as to the necessary cor- 
ruption which must flow from the use of the confessional 
which have been bandied to and fro, not in publications 
of the Whalley-Newdegate-school, but in the letters and 
speeches of the highest Anglican authorities, in the course 
of the late controversy; or, again, the remarks on the 
dwarfing and stunting effects of Catholic education on 
the intellect which have become current during the 
progress of the Tichborne trial, and he will see what I 
mean. The first appearance of the case is enough to 
make us feel hopeless: and yet it is certain that a con- 
sistent temperate journal, which took up question after 
question as to which these false ideas prevail, must in time 
leaven society with different thoughts and conclusions on 
these subjects. Our mistake is that we think that nothing 
is worth refuting fifty times over. We may not, indeed, 
gain the ear of the public for ourselves. But a paper 
which could not be silenced, and which would let no 
offence against truth and fairness pass unchallenged, 
would in time tell upon the thinking portion of the 
community, mainly, perhaps, through the better and more 
honest class of Protestant newspapers. An enemy’s fleet 
wont come out of harbour if it knows that a squadron of 
ironclads is ready in the offing to attack it. At present, 
Protestant scribblers are perfectly fearless of exposure: 
they will begin to be careful when they know that there is 
a watchful foe ready to pounce upon them. — 

Another point to which these considerations led us, was 
the great importance of a watchful “review” of the Press. 
At the present moment, the periodical press, by which I 
mean the monthly and quarterly reviews and magazines, 
is reviewed either by the daily or the weekly papers. The 
great mass of publications, of course, consists of books, 
and these are treated in the same way by the reviews, of 
whatever calibre. Sed quis custodiet ipsos Custodes! The 
offences against fairness and truthfulness, even to speak 
only of the reviews of books, which are continually com- 
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mitted by the writers who have assumed the place of the 
absolute guides of the public in these matters, are infinite. 
There is a great deal of favouritism, and a great deal of 
spite, and besides all these there is a mass of criticism 
which is dishonest, because it is ignorant. Books are 
looked at, not read; and the critic fastens upon a line 
or a page, and attaches his little web of animadversion, 
spun out of his own consciousness, thereto. Of course, 
Catholic authors suffer immensely. Many reviewers will not 
look at their productions: others look at them only to 
have an excuse for abusing them. But Catholic subjects 
suffer more than Catholic authors. They suffer in the 
ordinary run of books, which are full of incidental false- 
hoods concerning them, and they suffer in the reviews of 
books, as very few Protestant critics are better informed 
on these matters than the authors themselves. 

In fact, the whole critical world, so to speak, requires 
far more watching and far more animadversion than it 
gets in this country. It is the most irresponsible and 
least scrupulous power in the realm, and Catholics, who 
are forced to take up the matter in self-defence, would 
confer a great benefit upon the community in general by 
exercising a severe watchfulness over criticism as well 
as literature, and striking boldly and hard whenever they 
detect foul play. But then they must begin by being 
absolutely incorruptible in their own criticism. It was 
whispered among us that the ingenious Mr. Puff had 
sometimes found access to Catholic columns. That 
gentleman and his family have their value even among 
“celestial minds.” We were told anecdotes of authors 
of influential connections whose books had been lauded 
to the skies by one friend after another, and who had 
then been sorely put out by some one independent critic 
who spoiled the chorus. Bodham Green made us laugh 
over the opinions of the Press attached to the advertise- 
ments of some really very estimable works, whose authors 
must have been very much annoyed at the want of 
discrimination shown by their admirers. No “derange- 
ment of epitaphs” by Mrs. Malaprop could surpass the 
real absurdity of attributing every possible excellence to 
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half a dozen works one after the other. So it was, 
however. Each of these books was the masterpiece of 
the time: each proved its author to be poet, scholar, 
divine, philosopher, and man of the world, all in one: 
the style of each was nervous and graceful, incisive and 
elegant, strong and captivating, pregnant and luxuriant, 
simple, terse and unadorned, as well as tropical in the 
richness of its imagery. 

Then, again, to leave literature, proper, for the present, 
there is a real history, a history sometimes creditable, some- 
times the reverse, about the leading articles, and even the 
telegrams, of the 7imes, for instance, as to the manner in 
which this or that public question, home or foreign, is 
dealt with, and as to the measures adopted to damage a 
cause which the editors wish to hurt, or to promote a 
movement which they have determined to support. The 
new Government in France, for instance, after the fall of 
M. Thiers, had not been in office a day before the 77zmes 
published a telegram, which was contradicted on authority 
in Paris as soon as it reached that city, to the effect that 
the German Government might not recognize it. The 
same paper was continually, for some days later, speaking 
of the great number of dismissals and appointments of 
prefects and other officials by the new Ministry, whereas 
the truth was that this was more than half exaggerated, 
a large number of resignations having been made shortly 
before. Tricks of this sort are employed to turn public 
opinion one way or other, and if it is so with regard toa 
change of Ministry in France, how much more with regard 
to things in Italy or Germany? Well, these false state- 
ments cannot be prevented, though they can be corrected ; 
but they may be made more difficult and less expedient 
to their perpetrators by constant exposure. A simple 
catalogue of the articles in the 77zmes, with the tendency 
of each appended, would do something towards keeping 
even the Thunderer in order. But a well informed chronicle 
of the shifts of public opinion would be in any case a 
valuable key to the history of our time. 

But I find that I am running on to far too great an 
extent as to our discussion on the newspaper press, and I 
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must be very short as to other important subjects which 
were mooted. All that we considered in detail showed us 
how very large an undertaking a good newspaper must be, 
how many heads and hands it must employ, and how 
much hard work it would involve. The reviews alone 
would raise the paper to importance, if they were well 
done, but they must be stiffly independent. The managers 
must be resolutely deaf to solicitations, which would reach 
them even from influential quarters; and they must take 
care that the writers are at least fairly informed on the 
subjects raised by the books themselves. Perhaps a new 
paper ought to be started for literature alone. To put 
forward a staunch, intelligible, definite view of the principal 
English publications of the year, requires of itself a very 
large amount of reading, as well as a great power of 
writing. Then there came the whole question of corres- 
pondence, of the means of ascertaining the truth or 
falsehood of the foreign news in the ordinary papers, of 
the extent to which Catholic foreign opinion should be 
brought forward, and the like. I have only space to add, 
that though few things are so common as complaints of 
the inadequacy of our present staff to the exigencies of 
the Catholic position in England, I am much confirmed, 
by all that we heard during our stay at Planes, in the 
impression that many persons who make the complaints are 
not at all aware of the extreme difficulty of meeting those 
exigencies. We do not chiefly want the mechanical power 
of good writing. Though that is something of great 
importance, it is a mere drug in the market in comparison 
with the sound judgment, the industry in acquiring infor- 
mation, the temperate tone in conducting controversy, 
which are even more essential for Catholic publicists. The 
importance of the press in our time is second only to that 
of the pulpit, and it is hardly too much to say that a 
special training, and a persevering laboriousness, as well as 
peculiar natural gifts to begin with, are as necessary in the 
one case as they are in the other. In this, as in all other 
matters, it is very easy to see defects which are very hard 
to remedy. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—PILGRIMAGE ON THE BRAIN. 


WoTTON, I am sorry to say, has been very uncomfortable 
of late. I have not mentioned him in these pages in 
connection with anything that I have related as occurring 
since the beginning of the present year, when we spent 
those happy days at Shotterton together. Since that time 
I have met him constantly, as usual, but I have observed 
a cloud gathering on his brow. He is not quite so genial 
about Catholic matters as he used to be. I think the 
failure of the attempt of the Government to pass an Irish 
Education Bill which would satisfy at once the just claims 
of the Catholics and the tyrannical prejudices of the 
Protestant Liberals somewhat worried him early in the 
spring. He could not bear being told that English and 
Scotch prejudice, after all, had prevented the Liberal 
leaders from offering us anything that we could accept 
with decent self-respect. His whole manner showed me 
that he felt the taunt was true, and all that he could say 
was, that I was a goose to expect John Bull to consent 
“to put education into the hands of an Ultramontane 
hierarchy,” which I took the liberty of telling him was 
as much as to say that Catholics were not to educate their 
sons on the same terms with Protestants. As the spring 
wore on, he got more and more sore about things on the 
Continent. I almost think that Don Amadeo had been 
a pet of his. Certainly he took very much to heart the 
collapse of the Spanish Constitutionalism and Republican- 
ism, and was very angry at the successes of the Carlists. 
Then the downfall of Thiers and the savage despotic 
manner in which Bismarck acted as to the Church, which 
he considered as an augury that the Chancellor is very soon 
to follow the President into retirement, took away some- 
thing of his usual cheerfulness. But of late he has been 
talking about miracles and pilgrimages in a way that, I 
know, distresses those who have a personal interest in his 
health. He fears, I see, a revival of the Middle Ages. 
He is not altogether easy as to the Inquisition. He begins 
to tremble even for the kingdom of Italy, and “ babbles,” 
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I fancy, in his uneasy dreams, not “about green fields,” 
but about the Bulla Cena, the Infallible Pope, the UVnxam 
Sanctam, and the writ de heretico comburendo. 

I was trying to reassure him the other day with hopes 
of gentle treatment and a fair amount of toleration, when 
the time comes for the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
to assume the secular as well as the spiritual government 
of the country, but he refused to be comforted, and flew 
out, I may almost say, rudely—even before the ladies—on 
the subject of pilgrimages. We were dining together, as 
it happened, at Bodham Green’s. It chanced to be the 
anniversary of the wedding of the eldest daughter of our 
host, who is expected in a few weeks to make the estimable 
lord of Planes a grandfather. Eleanor was there with her 
husband, who seems to be much improved by his year of 
marriage. Her sisters, Matilda and Eliza, were expatiating 
to Mr. John Wilton, another of the guests, and his sister- 
in-law who accompanied him, on the delights of a certain 
Catholic excursion to Canterbury which had been honoured 
in the Protestant papers with the name of pilgrimage, and 
had excited attention even in the House of Commons. 
Wotton turned on one of the girls, who was sitting by his 
side, as if he had been stung by a wasp. 

“Come, Miss Mattie,” he said, “don’t be trying to 
humbug Mr. Wilton with your pilgrimage. It was a party 
of pleasure, a picnic, except that you had the sense to 
dine under cover, and there was probably no dancing on 
the green sward.” 

“We never called it a pilgrimage,” said the young 
lady, meekly. “It was an excursion of friends to lionize 
Canterbury ; and very pleasant it was.” 

“At all events, you are getting up another such expe- 
dition—tourist tickets, first-class accommodation so much, 
so many hours allowed for breaking the journey, all under 
the guidance of Mr. Cooke, I understand. It is to Paray 
something or other, in France, and this, at all events, is 
called a pilgrimage.” 

“Yes, we hope to go,” said Mattie, “if we can manage 
to get papa over the Channel, to which he has a strong 
repugnance. But that is a real pilgrimage, Mr. Wotton, 
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whatever you may choose to say. You'd better come with 
us—we want another gentleman.” 

Bodham and the others joined in, and there was a 
general attack from the Catholic part of the company— 
in fact, poor Wotton was the only Protestant—urging him 
to accompany the pilgrimage. But he was quite rough and 
sour in his refusal; and, seeing this, Mrs. Bodham Green 
tyrned the conversation into another channel, and the 
subject passed off for the time. 

Only for the time, however, for Wotton was so crusty 
about it, that he brought it up himself as we gentlemen 
were strolling on the lawn for a quarter of an hour when 
we had finished our glass of wine after dinner—Bodham 
Green, his son-in-law, John Wilton, Wotton, and myself. 
From something that had passed during the little tourney 
about the pilgrimage, he had gathered that I was intending 
to go. 

“You do not mean to say,” he said, “that a sensible 
fellow like you are going off to the shrine of this eccentric 
nun, as I am told she was?’ Well, I can’t understand it. 
Shall you dress up with a pilgrim’s scrip and staff, and a 
cockle shell ?” 

“Well, I suppose I shall go in my ordinary clothes,” I 
replied ; “but I shall wear a badge on my arm, which will 
serve to mark me as a pilgrim just as well as the staff or 
cockle shell in old times. It is a serious business with us, 
Wotton,” I went on. “We are not in joke about it, and I 
hope we are not going to make fools of ourselves.” 

“What do you go for?” he asked. “Can’t you honour 
the Sacred Heart—that, I understand, is the professed 
object of the excursion—just as much by staying at 
home ?” 

“We can honour the Sacred Heart in England as well 
as in France,” I replied; “but every religion has its holy 
places, its shrines connected with marvellous events or with 
graces vouchsafed and lights granted, and Paray-le-Monial 
is such a place to us. It is the place from which one of 
the greatest of our Catholic devotions took its rise, in 
consequence of a vision seen by a holy nun of the Order 
of the Visitation. The devotion in question is one by 
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which singular honour is done to our Blessed Lord ; and 
it has been, in consequence, the object of singular hostility 
on the part of His enemies. Both these reasons, and 
others also, influence us in undertaking this pilgrimage at 
this particular time. It is, among other things, a confession 
of faith in the eyes of the world; and I wonder you are 
not clear-sighted enough to see that persons like yourself, 
who profess to be liberal, ought to leave it alone at all 
events.” 

“Well, I might say,” he said, relaxing a little, “that 
you wont leave me alone ; for those young ladies wanted to 
carry me off too, that I might help to look after their band- 
boxes, I suppose. But I have a whole heap of objections 
to make to this particular explosion of devotional excite- 
ment, if you will hear me out. In the first place, the whole 
story is an exaggeration got up for a purpose. In the 
second place, your pilgrimage is far too comfortable a 
concern to rank as a true work of devotion, piety, or faith ; 
and in the third place—let me see, what is the third 
place? Oh! inthe third place, I really believe you only 
go out of a sort of bravado, just because the thing is so 
absurd, and you have a craving for some display of your 
faith, the more ridiculous the better.” ! 


1 “We believe that they ” (the English Catholic gentlemen, such as the 
Duke of Norfolk and Lord Ralph Kerr) ‘‘ are going partly to justify, as it 
were, a very remarkable Continental movement, but chiefly because in them, 
as in almost all fervent Catholics, English or otherwise, there is a thirst at 
once to test and to prove their own faith by doing some great religious act 
seen of all men, which shall demonstrate to their own consciences that there is 
no lingering doubt in their own minds as to the substantive reality of their 
own belief. The more contemptible the act the better. The Church has 
sanctioned the pretensions of Marie Alacoque, and the more they dislike the 
story, the more it revolts the English side of their minds, the more puzzled 
their intellects are by its absurdity, the more they feel the thirst for devotion, 
the necessity, as it were, of a bath of faith, for the indulgence of what is 
really, though of course to them unconsciously, the very sensuousness of 
conviction. A better legend, a more reasonable pilgrimage, a nobler travail, 
would attract them less, because they would more suspect themselves of an 
admixture of human motives. They are going, because they are nobles, 
because they are keen men, because they are susceptible, alike to defy caste 
and intellect and doubt by an act which in its very absurdity, as it seems to us 
Protestants, is a proof to themselves, as to the world at large, that nothing 
but faith could have led them so far out of their usual path. . . . There is to 
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“Well,” said I, “let us deal with your objections in 
order. In the first place, as to this story, as you call it, 
being exaggerated. These things are not exactly matters 
of faith, I suppose, but we have as good reason for believing 
that the revelation, so to call it, on which the existing 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of our Lord is mainly 
founded, was really made at Paray-le-Monial to the 
Blessed Margaret Mary, as we ordinarily have for any well 
authenticated miracle, and more reason than we have for 
believing the ordinary facts of history, general or personal, 
such as that Shakspeare died at Stratford-on-Avon, or 
Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, or that Dr. Johnson did 
penance in the market-place at Uttoxeter. But even if, by 
any chance, we were mistaken as to the facts, we should 
still honour our Lord by making a pilgrimage to the spot 
where we believe the great devotion to have been set on 
foot.” 

“You speak of the Blessed Margaret Mary,” said Wotton, 
“but I understand she was only a crazy nun who had a 
disease in her heart, for which she was frequently bled. 
She had a number of hallucinations, which were treated as 
such at the time, and she imagined that our Lord took her 
heart out of her breast, and placed in it His own, where she 
saw it enveloped in flames. When it was replaced in her 
bosom, the wound remained, and she was thenceforth 


some minds—minds at bottom differently built from the English religious 
Protestant mind, as well as from the French Voltarian mind—a luxury of self- 
abnegation for the faith in such an act, as keen as that which induced the 
leader of Israel, a man just mounting a new throne, a man proud to slaying, to 
dance before the Ark, just as the great Indian noble dances without a rag 
before the car of Juggernaut ” (Spectator, August 16, p. 1038). We here detect, 
unless we are mistaken, the hand of a writer who has more than once spoken 
of Catholic matters with a liberality and an attempt at comprehending what 
is foreign to him, which have earned him just honour at the hand of Catholics, 
who, in return, have been somewhat too ready to fvéner him as one of the 
wonders of the modern English world. That is, because a Protestant really 
does try to be fair and impartial, he becomes almost a prophet, just as in the 
last generation, Cobbett was almost worshipped by certain Catholics. The 
writer before us is no fairer or more candid than all Protestant and Liberal 
writers ought to be. It is a disgrace to them that he is so singular. In the 
present instance, with all due respect, he has written as arrant nonsense as 
ever appeared on a Catholic matter—say in the Atheneum or the Pall Mail 
Gazette. 
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charged to communicate to the Church His desire that the 
worship of the Sacred Heart should be established.”” 

The roar of laughter which greeted this luminous 
statement by my friend Wotton somewhat disconcerted 
him, and brought the ladies to the French windows of the 
drawing-room, near which we were standing. As the 
biography of the Blessed Margaret Mary is so familiar to 
my readers, and as they also know well enough the 
characteristics of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, and the 
history of its gradual development in the Church, I shall 
not take up any more of my scanty space by relating how 
we tried to explain both these subjects to Mr. Wotton. 
He had been taken in by a writer in a certain weekly 
paper, who would have been turned off the staff at once if 
he had shown half so much ludicrous ignorance on any other 
matter. But Wotton was not to be easily conquered, and 


2 See Saturday Review, August 16, p.205. This is the account given 
of the origin of the devotion to the Sacred Heart in the article referred to, 
almost in the words used above. The writer apparently knows nothing about 
the Blessed Margaret Mary, or the devotion to the Sacred Heart, but what he 
has found in the only authority to which he refers, ‘‘a work published in 
France in 1818, Henry JV. et les Fesuites.” This is about on a par with 
the statements made in /raser’s Magazine for May about the Monita Secreta 
Societatis Fesu, that ‘‘its recent publication in France by Charles Sauverne 
(Sauvestre), author of Les Congregations Religicuses, places its authenticity 
beyond question” (see Montu for July—August, 1873, p.99). Here there 
are two of what are supposed to be the leading organs of public opinion in 
England, displaying the most outrageous, insolent ignorance of historical facts 
on which they undertake to inform their countrymen. We call such ignorance 
insolent, for it could hardly exist unless these writers had so profound a 
contempt for all matters connected with Catholic devotion or Catholic institu- 
tions as to think it absolutely beneath them to take the commonest pains to 
furnish themselves with the most elementary knowledge of their history, and a 
contempt, equally profound, for their own readers, whom they reckon upon as 
quite certain never to make them repent having trespassed too far upon their 
gullibility. A traveller who gravely related the adventures of Sindbad the 
Sailor to an attentive audience as having been his own actual experiences, 
would not be credited with much respect for their discernment. The Saturday 
Review is sometimes very amusing in its exposures of historical ignorance—as 
in the famous case of Mr. Froude. We venture to assert that it has never 
made its readers laugh at a series of historical statements more childishly 
inaccurate than its own account of Margaret Mary Alacoque. The writer has 
not even mentioned the event in her life which is always referred to as the 
origin of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. It would be difficult to crowd 
more perversions of fact into the space than he has done. 
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he went on, like a skilful debater as he is, to fight his 
battle on a new ground. “At all events,” he said, “you 
must not call this a pilgrimage. A pilgrimage implies 
pain, devotion, penance, toil, sacrifice, peas in your shoes, 
hard fare, begging your way, dangers to life or health or 
person, want of shelter, not knowing where you will put up, 
and a number of such things. You will meet after a good 
breakfast or dinner, at the Charing Cross Station. You 
will have your special train, I suppose, ample accommo- 
dation, good beds, abundant fare, waiters, stewards, and 
chambermaids, good company, gossip, a hearty welcome 
already prepared for you—you will start with flying 
colours, thinking yourselves very heroic, only no one will 
molest you. They will exf/oit you at French inns, but the 
clericals will make lions of you, you will have a most 
agreeable excursion, you will come back loaded with 
spiritual favours, and perhaps be banquetted on your 
return. I declare it seems so very nice, that if it were not 
for the claims of conscience, I might be inclined to go with 
you. Yes, Mattie, if you will let me walk about with you, 
and will show me all that is to be seen, I could almost 
say yes.” 

The young lady laughed, and said that she should 
have to prepare him for confession. The conversation was 
nearly going off into mere banter, when Mr. Slanestreet 
took it up, and seriously answered the objections which 
Wotton had urged. 

“There can be no doubt,” he said, “that our pilgrimage 
is not exactly a pilgrimage of penance, though there will 
be no difficulty in the way of any one who may be disposed 
to make it such. People can travel much more easily and 
rapidly nowadays, but that is no reason against a religious 
way of travelling. I take it, however, that pilgrimages 
have always been made for other ends besides that of 
penance. They are acts of devotion, they do honour to 
God and to the saints, they produce piety and devotion 
in the soul and draw down blessings upon us, they are like 
other holy observances, special opportunities for prayer 
and for united prayer, and they are also open professions 
of faith in the face of the world. For my part, I look upon 
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what we are going to do particularly in this last light, and 
in this respect I see a particular reason for the pilgrimage to 
Paray-le-Monial, as the place which is connected with the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. That devotion was opposed 
at first by the Jansenists and the so-called philosophers of 
the last century. As it was something new, it had to make 
its way, and while the Church was jealous in admitting it, 
it gave an opportunity for those who were secretly disloyal 
to her to vent their disloyalty in exclaiming against it. Of 
late years there has been something of the same kind. It 
has set in motion the persecuting tyranny of Bismarck, 
and been made an object of attack by Puseyites and ‘Old 
Catholics ’—all the more should the loyal children of the 
Church come forward in doing homage to what is thus 
assailed by her enemies. But I must not be making a 
speech. In a few words, I look upon the pilgrimage as a 
protestation of our faith in the Church of our own day, 
in the continual and ever present action of our Lord 
in renovating and reinvigorating her, in the sovereign 
dominion of God, in the Incarnation, in miracles, visions, 
and the like. I look upon it also as a recognition, for such 
these pilgrimages are in the eyes of the Frenchmen who 
are making them in such numbers, that there has been a 
public apostacy of society and of Government from the 
principles of the Faith, that this apostacy must be healed 
by public humiliation and acts of homage to the Incar- 
nation, and that the scourges of God which have been 
of late let loose upon Europe, may be for the future 
averted by such public acts, and that a new day of 
blessing and peace may be expected to dawn after our 
chastisements.” 

“TI may add, Wotton,” said ‘I, “that although we shall 
have no great physical inconveniences to undergo, it does 
not by any means follow that it does not require some 
courage to do what we are doing. We are quite sure to 
pay for it in abuse. As a matter of fact, when this 
pilgrimage movement began, about a year ago, in France, 
there were certain scenes of violence, at Grenoble and at 
Nantes, for instance, which were not altogether pleasant 
for the parties concerned.” 
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“At all events,” said he, “ Slanestreet seems to 
acknowledge that this act of faith, as he calls it, is made 
on purpose to brave the world. I don’t see how you 
can complain if I think you are actuated by a romantic 
desire to make fools of yourselves in public for the honour 
and glory of your cause, and that you have selected this 
particular pilgrimage just because it is connected with so 
much absurdity.” 

“Thank you,” said Slanestreet, laughing, “I do not 
think it is very consistent with true devotion or with a 
right faith, to honour God by means of an absurdity. 
That may do very well for Hindoos, for all I know; it is 
not the principle on which Catholics act. We certainly 
are not bound to avoid an act of public solemn homage 
to God because people who know nothing about it will 
scoff at it: but we should be very disrespectful to Him 
if we rendered Him deliberately an outward service of this 
kind with which our hearts and minds do not entirely go 
along. One of the great fruits of these pilgrimages, of 
which I have seen something in Italy some years ago—for 
now the anti-Christian government, with a true instinct as 
to its own tendencies, is trying to forbid them—one of the 
most striking effects, ordinarily speaking, on the mind, is 
something which is akin to what one feels in some of the 
greater functions of the Church, a Pontifical High Mass 
in St. Peter’s, for instance. The effect I mean is the 
enthusiastic yet most calm joy and exultation, mingled 
with untold reverence and awe, at the greatness of God 
and the power with which the Holy Spirit seems at such 
times to move the hearts of a vast multitude of men with 
the same mighty impulse. It seems to me, even very 
imperfectly as I felt it years ago when I was almost a 
boy, at Loreto, Assisi, and one or two other shrines, to 
deepen faith and open the gates of heaven, if I may so 
speak, as nothing else does. It seems as if God was 
nearer than before, as if the veil had become more 
transparent, as if there was nothing one might not hope 
for or attempt or suffer in His service. I ought not to 
speak so much of what is a matter of feeling, after all ; 
but I only want to use it as an argument. If we had 
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any idea of the romantic absurdity of which you speak, 
of plunging head over heels into a sort of mud-bath of 
credulity, protesting before God and man that we believe 
things against which our reason and self-respect revolt, 
and so on—well, we might hope, perhaps, for a sort of 
spiritual intoxication and frenzy, such as form the least 
bad part of the excitement of a Jumper revival, but we 
could never certainly expect or experience any effect on 
our soul that would be calm, deep, peaceful, permanent ; 
anything that would not collapse at once with terrible 
reaction; anything that would really raise us nearer to 
heaven and make us feel more entirely the emptiness of 
the world.” 

“Come, my dear fellow,” I added, “at least acknow- 
ledge that there may be more things in our religion than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy. Given any external 
religion at all, given the fact that God now and then 
manifests Himself freely at certain places and in ways 
of His own choosing, and given a widespread devotion 
aroused, even incidentally, by such manifestations, and 
then pilgrimages become as natural a part of external 
religion as prayer or public assemblies or anything else. 
The papers which you read are very angry with us, 
because our going on this pilgrimage is the assertion of 
a number of truths which they hate. But you ought to 
be more liberal than they are, because you believe a 
great deal more. What they cannot abide is that these 
things seem to show a belief that God interferes now 
and then with the world which He has made. It’s the 
same with their dislike to miracles.” 

“Ah, yes! miracles,” said Wotton, gloomily. ‘I really 
think, Master Frank, we shall have you getting up a 
miracle movement before long.” 

“There is only One Who can get up, as you call it, 
a ‘miracle movement,” I replied, “and if He does it, 
I hope we shall correspond to His graces.” 


Reviews and Notices. 
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1. The Tongue not essential to Speech. By the Hon. Edward Twisleton. 
Macmillans. 


‘THIS is an interesting and exhaustive little book. Its principal 
contents are the reports of twelve cases of persons talking articu- 
lately and more or less intelligibly after losing their tongues. Of 
these, seven are the experiences of European surgeons, and five 
the relatives of European interviewers of the victims of Oriental 
glossotomy. Mr. Twistleton has added an Introduction and 
appendices. We think he may be fairly considered to have 
established that intelligible articulate speech is possible when 
the tongue is wholly wanting. But his real scope is not 
physiological or medical, such as his title might have suggested, 
but controversial. He chooses his motto from Lord Bacon—- 
Pessima enim res est errorum apotheosis, and he purports to 
have convicted the Catholic Church, in the case of the African 
confessors, of precisely such an apotheosis, and Dr. Newman, 
in particular, of conduct which is somewhat as if Naaman 
the Syrian “had carried about with him under his garments 
a small image of his god,” whilst refraining from public 
worship. We propose to examine the worth of some of the more 
important of Mr. Twisleton’s controversial points. Whilst we feel 
that his eagerness to score as much as ever he can against 
Catholics has made his book a patently unfair one, we must do 
him the justice to admit that as far as “speech with the tongue” 
is concerned, the evidence pro and con has been very honestly 
set before the public. 

The case of the African confessors is briefly this. In the 
fifth century a considerable number of African Catholics—sixty 
according to the received account—had their tongues extirpated 
by the Arian Vandals. Eye-witnesses of great respectability 
testify that the mutilation was nothing short of this. “ Radicitus 
papuyyos,” are the expressions respectively of Victor the bishop, 
Eneas the philosopher, and Procopius the soldier and historian.? 


1 Victor Vitensis, Hist. Persec. Vandal., 1. v., cap.6; Aineas of Gaza, 
Theophrast.; Procopius, De Bel. Vandal., i., 8 
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The same witnesses say that ‘“‘they spoke and speak as they 
spoke before,” that they spoke “nicely, without the least impedi- 
ment ”—nay, that they spoke “ more distinctly than ever.” From 
that day to this Christian writers have appealed to the incident as 
miraculous, and very generally on this principle ground that 
articulate speech without the tongue is impossible. 

Dr. Newman gave this miracle a place along with eight others 
in his Zssay on Ecclesiastical Miracles, published in 1842. He 
there waives the question of the possibility of an articulate 
utterance without the tongue, but insists upon the miraculousness 
of so perfect an utterance in the case of such a member. 

Mr. Twisleton has been engaged for several years in investi- 
gating the subject. As early as 1858 he published, in Motes and 
Queries, evidence in behalf of his thesis, which Dr. Newman, in a 
note to his History of my Religious Opinions, admitted to be 
“prima facie of such cogency that, till it is proved to be irrele- 
vant, Catholics are prevented from appealing to the incident 
(of the African confessors) for controversial purposes,” concluding 
with the words—“‘I should not be honest if I professed to be 
simply converted to the belief that there was nothing miraculous 
in the case.” ‘This note was appended to the Zssays on Miracles 
published in 1870. It is this reservation which provokes the 
simile of Naaman, and which makes Mr. Twisleton think it 
incumbent upon him, now that he has completed his evidence, 
to come forward and sweep away once for all what he does not 
hesitate to call an “‘apotheosis of error,” a “pious fraud,” of 
which he sees the fraud, but does not see the piety. 

In his disgust at Dr. Newman’s hesitation promptly and 
utterly to abandon his ancient sentiment at his summons, Mr. 
Twisleton so far forgets himself as to talk about “ dishonour,” 
and a “purpose to serve,” but we think that his words imply 
more than he really means. 

We grant that Mr. Twisleton has proved the compatibility of 
articulate intelligible speech with the complete loss of the tongue, 
but then there is nothing in this so very shocking or so very new, 
as he seems to think, to Catholic ears. Fifteen years before 
the issue of Middleton’s “vee /nuguiry had given this direction 
to hostile criticism, we have Cardinal Lambertini (afterwards 
Benedict the Fourteenth), in his work De Canoniz.,? quietly 
recording, a propos to the African confessors, the Saumur case, 
which opens Mr. Twisleton’s list, and referring to several others 
of a similar character. The Cardinal is inclined to think that 
there may be some analogy between such cases and cases of 
ventriloquism. 

The subject of miracles is the most irritating of all subjects to 
the modern scientific mind. The cause of this is to be found not 
so much, we think, in the hostility of the modern world to God 
and His Church—a cause extant, indeed, and efficiently operative 


2 L, iv., pars I, cap. 10, 
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—but in the fact that in the presence of the miraculous, or quasi- 
miraculous, modern science has little or nothing to say; and that 
in what it does say, it is for the most part out of character. When 
forced beyond the boundary of a simple denial of the facts, it has 
to take refuge in a variety of suggestions in which it is uncomfort- 
ably conscious that: it has heightened the scientific cause in order 
to cover the miraculous phenomena, and trimmed the miraculous 
phenomena to square with the scientific cause. It is twisted out 
of its ordinary cautious and conscientious procedure by the 
extravagance of the demand made upon it, and the difficulty of 
ignoring the ground upon which the demand is made. Science 
has been of late years called upon to face a great flood of 
spiritualistic phenomena, the marvels of somnambulism and 
mesmerism, the extravagances of spiritualism proper, all of which 
are in such sense miraculous that they violate the established 
norm of science, and break up its landmarks in all directions. 
Moreover, this victory of what has been for so long accounted 
superstition, has been achieved in spite of many well established 
charges of trickery and delusion. No wonder science, however 
minded to be liberal, can hardly help being angry. Of course it 
proportionably rejoices when it thinks it has caught a would be 
miracle, and can effectually strip it of its pretensions. 

It is evidently this ambition which has buoyed up Mr. 
Twisleton through years of troublesome investigation. But 
before attempting to pillory a Catholic miracle, he should be 
quite sure that he understands what the Catholic theory of a 
miracle is. 

Cardinal Lambertini,* following St.Thomas, lays down three 
degrees of the miraculous. The first is, when what occurs is such 
that it could no how ever occur through any natural agency. 
Such would be the raising of a man crtain/y dead. The second 
is, when the occurrence, though capable of being produced by 
some disposition of natural agents, is manifestly more than the 
agency actually used can account for, as when a mere word 
suspends a heavy body in the air. The third is, when the fact is 
neither miraculous in se nor in relation to the agency used, but 
simply in the individual instance, in virtue of its intensity and 
brilliancy. It is pretty clear that neither Cardinal Lambertini nor 
Dr. Newman claim for the incident of the African confessor 
anything more than the third degree of miraculousness. 

All miracles, except those of the first class, which are 
distinctly supra naturam, fall short of an absolute proof that God 
is with those by whom, or in behalf of whom, they are wrought. 
Miracles of the second class are deficient of the highest degree of 
logical cogency, because we cannot be absolutely sure that other 
efficacious natural agents are not secretly used, besides the inade- 
quate one which meets our eyes. But, on the other hand, miracles. 
of this kind, regard being had to the circumstances of the case, 


3 De Canoniz., cap. i. 
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the character of the persons concerned, may be irresistibly con- 
vincing. The value of miracles of the third class is obviously still 
more dependent upon circumstances. These are hardly calculated, 
especially when received second hand, to impress any one who 
has no idea of God or theory of divine providence ; to whom the 
vault of heaven, to use Paul Fechter’s expression, is a great 
empty eye-socket; who can see no traces of God’s action or 
God’s cause, in the history of the Church; who sees in the 
combats of saints and heretics nothing more than the wrangling 
of so many black cattle stung by the gadfly of superstition. No 
doubt there is a degree of excellence, to which natural gifts may 
be raised, which shall be manifestly beyond nature; but this 
passage from the natural to the supernatural it is difficult accu- 
rately to define for the benefit of others. We must have witnessed 
in order to appreciate it, or at least, we must stand in sympathetic 
relations with those who have. The Bethulians who saw Judith 
as she went forth to the conquest of Holofernes, could feel the 
miraculous beauty of her cué etiam Dominus centulit splendorem ; 
but how would an Assyrian commentator of the next century 
have approached the subject ? 

It still remains to consider how far speech, wholly unaffected 
by the total loss of the tongue, is natural, for the witnesses state 
that the confessors spoke as they had always spoken. We will 
take Mr. Twisleton’s most telling instance, that of Mr. Rawlings, 
and we will read it in the light of by far the most elaborate 
judgment pronounced upon it, that of Professor Huxley. We 
will suppose that the same consonants underwent the same con- 
version in the tongueless mouths of the African confessors which 
they did in the tongueless mouth of Mr. Rawlings. See the 
scheme given by Professor Huxley. The result may be fairly 
exemplified in a verse of the Athanasian Creed, containing the 
very words and phrases which we know the confessors must have 
used. “Fies aufem Cafoica hec eth uf unum eum in Frinifafe ef 
Frinifafem in unifafe veneremur.”® We do not think Bishop 
Victor or Aineas or Procopius could have found it in their hearts 
to describe such a travesty as something as good or better than 
ever—as “nice language, without impediment,” “ uncorrupted 
speech,” &c. 

Even after the light Mr. Twisleton has thrown upon the 
subject, we should be inclined-to regard the fact of sixty persons 
in the condition of Mr. Rawlings speaking without his impedi- 
ments, as miraculous. But there is another consideration which 
must not be lost sight of. Mr. Rawlings had passed through the 


4 P. 144. 

+ «Fides autem Catholica hee est ut unum Deum in Trinitate et Trini- 
tatem in unitate veneremur.” Professor Huxley, after saying that Rawlings 
was ‘‘ wholly unable ” to pronounce ‘‘/’s and @’s initial and final,” remarks 
in another sentence that his ‘‘/’s and »’s were slightly imperfect.” In our 
tongueless paraphrase we have not meddled with the 7’s. 
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hands of a skilled operator, with all the appliances of modern 
surgery at his command, whereas the confessors were butchered 
by barbarians ; and Professor Owen remarks very pertinently’— 
“No doubt when the tongue was wrenched out by violence, the 
hyoid and larynx might receive injury, and articulate speech be 
abrogated.” Again, we very much doubt whether anything 
answering to the idea of extirpation of the tongue could take 
place through the mouth. It is not improbable that a rude 
incision in the neck or chin may have been involved in the 
expression ‘‘torn out by the roots.” Anyhow, it may well have 
been that the experience of the ancients, who knew nothing about 
tying up arteries, had taught them that styptics hardly ever 
availed against the excessive hemorrhage ensuing upon cutting 
the tongue far back ; and that at best a paralytic lesion was the 
result, which absolutely precluded articulate speech. 

The witnesses associate a presumably familiar operation, not 
merely with dumbness, but with death. A®neas expresses his wonder 
that the confessors ‘‘survived.” Eusebius, in his account of the 
martyrdom of St. Romanus, says, “It is the doctrine of physicians, 
to which nature also witnesseth, that to cut the tongue is death to 
the patient.”* Of this martyr he says, that “whilst he had a 
tongue of flesh he spake, like Moses, stammeringly, and not 
nicely.” Formerly the “R” of his name had been a stumbling- 
block to him, but after his tongue had been cut out, when the 
gaoler demanded his name, “his spiritual tongue (sfzritus lingue) 
answers, and with exceeding precision, ‘I am called Romanus.’ ”® 
The physician who had performed the operation was a faint- 
hearted Christian, who had conformed. After that the martyr 
had continued for a considerable time ‘‘to dispute with others of 
the Cross and victory of Christ,” the Governor charged the 
executioner with having shown indulgence to a brother. But, on 
the contrary, “ by the larger measure of his cutting, he had aimed 
at death rather than amputation.” Fortunately for himself, the 
physician had retained the amputated portion, which he produced, 
exclaiming—“ Find me another, who has not God for his friend, 
and according to this same measure let his tongue be cut. If he 
live, it is my lie, and not God’s interposition. A criminal is 
produced, the measure is accurately taken, the portion that had 
to be cut was cut, and as the operation ended so also did the 
life.” St. John Chrysostom has two orations in honour of 
St. Romanus, in which he celebrates in glowing language the 
matchless miracle of a “tongueless nature eloquent for Christ. 
A new and inconceivable spectacle, a flesh-clothed man to men 
of flesh uttering words without flesh.” ‘All assembled, angels 
from heaven and men on earth, all craving to see that tongueless 
mouth and to hear it thus discoursing.”® 


6 P. 148. 7 De Resurrect. et Ascens., \. ii. Apud Sirmund., Op. Var., t. i. 
8 Unlike Mr. Rawlings, whose r was shaky. 9 Apudt. ii. Paris, 1718. 
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Of course, if the operation of glossotomy as performed in 
Africa involved no such paralyzing lesion of the adjacent parts 
as Professor Owen contemplates, and if the witnesses’ expressions 
are to be considered applicable to Mr. Rawlings’ docked and 
lisping utterance, no miracle took place. But for the present we 
incline to the opinion that there was a miracle. We believe that 
the paralyzing effects of an operation resulting very generally in 
dumbness, always in grievous impediment, were miraculously 
prevented. 

By showing that the tongue is not the organ of speech, in the 
sense that the eye is of sight, Mr. Twisleton has shown that the 
miracle, if miracle there be, belongs to a lower class than, for 
instance, the restoration of the right hands of which the confessors 
had been deprived, supposing this had taken place. It can no 
longer be accounted miraculous that there was speech of some 
sort, but only that it was so perfect in so many. But to this class 
belong many miracles a belief in which even Mr. Twisleton may 
be loath to relinquish. Such, for instance, as the first and second 
of the Ten Plagues, in which the miracle consisted in events of 
annual occurrence being anticipated and intensified.!° 

We confess that we see no additional marvel in the fact 
recorded that one of the confessors had been previously dumb ; 
for along with the tongue there must needs have gone the string 
which tied it. But we think another point mentioned by Procopius 
deserves more attention than Mr. Twisleton has accorded to it— 
viz., that two of the number, in punishment for an act of incon- 
tinency, entirely lost their speech. Of course this may have been 
a paralytic seizure induced by expectation; but Mr. Twisleton 
must excuse us if we hear a voice where he thinks it thundered. 

We have noticed Mr. Twisleton’s excessive anxiety to score 
as much as ever he can against Catholics off this single point: 
this is extremely manifest. He insists that this “speech without 
tongues” is the pet miracle of one “who is equalled by few 
amongst living men as a consummate controversialist, and who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the events of early ecclesiastical 
history.” And so in overthrowing this one, he would have us 
infer he has prostrated the whole array of vaunted Catholic 
miracles. ‘And now,” quoth the Knight of the Mirrors, “I 
reckon the wandering knights of the whole universe all vanquished 
by my prowess: their fame, their glory, and their honour being all 
vested in this great Don Quixote, who had before made them the 
spoils of his valorous arm.” In spite, however, of this boast, 
Mr. Twisleton loses no opportunity of striking at the various 
weak and wicked points of the Catholic system which present 
themselves as he goes along. 

He complains" that “the form which Christianity actually 
assumed involved a deification of celibacy and the monastic life, 
and an ideal of excellence was presented to the human mind in 


10 See Dr. Smith’s Book of Moses, vol. i., p. 320, seq. up, 18. 
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which patriotism was no longer an indispensable virtue,” and so 
inevitably contributed to the ruin of the Empire. This may be 
philosophy of one sort or another, but it is not history. The 
history of Christendom is one long record of the Church’s 
maintenance of patriotism, founded on the law of God and 
carried to the extreme of self-sacrifice, as an indispensable 
Christian virtue. It ill becomes us, when communism is steadily 
sapping the last remains of patriotic virtue, to blame the Church 
for the results of our own disobedience. 

Mr. Twisieton insists that the African Catholics only got what 
they deserved when they were tortured and slain by the Vandals, 
for had they not inflicted upon heretics a punishment identical in 
principle. Now, we of course admit that the Catholics of Africa 
could not appeal to a jury of non-Catholics for toleration in the 
modern sense of the word, for they had not so tolerated the 
Donatists. But surely no one not blinded by hatred would 
maintain that the African Catholics had earned tortures and 
death because, whilst persistently interposing to prevent their 
infliction upon the Donatists, they had recognized the principle 
of persecution by allowing certain milder punishments. Mr. 
Twisleton would hardly insist that we must restrain our sympathy 
for the victims of Cawnpore, because some ill treatment not 
differing in principle had been inflicted upon the natives by harsh 
officials. 

He ventures to speak of the “calamities which his 
(St. Augustine’s) principles of persecution had contributed to 
bring upon his native land,” and quotes from a letter of the 
saint’s to Count Marcellinus, in proof of his assertion that, in the 
case of the Donatists, St. Augustine had “sanctioned the use of 
flogging.” Mr. Twisleton’s language here conveys a distinctly 
false impression, viz., that it was a question of punishing the 
Donatists for their heterodoxy or schism. The context of the 
letter to Marcellinus shows that the Donatists, whose flogging 
St. Augustine sanctioned, were a gang of crcumcelliones, irrecon- 
cileable fanatics, who had just been murdering and mutilating two 
priests. They richly deserved the extremity of the law, and the 
Count let them off with a flogging, no doubt because he appre- 
ciated the saint’s intense desire that the Catholic Church should 
be associated with nothing that could look like a persecution of 
blood, and on this the saint congratulated him. 

In his letter to the Donatist Januarius, St. Augustine insists 
that the Catholics only invoked the Imperial laws in sheer self- 
defence. Ecclesize Catholic mansuetudo, etiam ab his Impe- 
ratorum jussionibus omnino conquieverat, nisi vestri clerici et 
circumcelliones, per suas immanissimas violentias quietem nostram 
perturbantes atque vastantes hzec in vos recoli et renovari coegis- 
sent.”!2. Among the émprobitates of which the saint complains 
were incendiarism, highway robbery, and a pleasant trick they had 


13 FE pist. viii., t. ii. Paris, 1689. 
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of burning out the eyes of the assembled bishops with a mixture 
of lime and vinegar. One might as well accuse Mr. Gladstone 
with persecuting Catholics because he imprisoned the authors of 
the Clerkenwell explosion. 

As regards the other eight miracles of the nine quoted by 
Dr. Newman, in his Zssay on Miracles, Mr. Twisleton has 
a few contemptuous sentences for each of them. We must 
admit that we have not the miraculousness of any one of them on 
the direct credit of eyewitnesses. Take, for instance, the one 
which approaches nearest to this, the case of the blind man 
Severus, who, St. Ambrose and St. Augustine say, received his 
sight on occasion of the discovery of the relics of SS. Gervase 
and Protase. Here we must trust not merely to the eyesight and 
honesty of the saints, which Mr. Twisleton admits, but in some 
degree also to their practical sagacity. Not that this would 
necessarily have enabled them to detect a case of feigned 
amaurosis, which, as Mr. Twisleton observes, will sometimes for 
a long time baffle even an experienced physician ; but it would 
have qualified them to judge that the hypothesis of deception was 
under the circumstances inadmissible. 

The Arians, indeed, denied that he had been blind, but this 
was on the purely @ griorz ground that it could not have been a 
miracle as it was not on their side. St. Ambrose was able to 
appeal to the notorious fact that Severus had given up his trade 
of butcher for some time because of his blindness, and that he 
had called as witnesses of his cure those who had supported him 
in his affliction. St. Augustine tells his congregation—‘ A blind 
man, exceedingly well known by the whole city, gained his sight. 
He made haste and got himself led; he went back without a 
guide. We have not heard of his death; peradventure he is still 
alive. In their basilica where their bodies lie he vowed himself 
to a livelong service. We partook of the joy of his recovery, and 
left him ministering.” !* 

If Mr. Twisleton is sincere in the respect he professes for ocular 
evidence on behalf of the miraculous, we recommend him to the 
voluminous Acfa of the processes of canonization. There he will 
find ocular evidence for every sort of miracle, of a character quite 
unimpeachable, except on the @ frzor¢ ground that no Catholic is 
to be trusted. 

Mr. Twisleton talks a good deal about pious frauds. But 
surely it is simply monstrous to use such terms in connection 
with such a relation as that of the African confessors. The very 
fact that Mr. Twisleton’s book is able to give us so much 
interesting information on the subject of speech without the 
tongue, may be accepted as a justification of the honesty of 
ancient ignorance. Grievous indeed is “the apotheosis of error,” 
and none the less grievous, we would remind Mr. Twisleton, when 
that error chances to be a calumny. H. I. R. 


13 Serm. cclxxxvi., Nat. SS. Gervas. et Protas. 
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2. Promenade autour du Monde, 1871. Par M. le Baron de Hiibner. Deux 
tome. Paris: Hachette, 1873. 

We have made soine use of this admirable book in the first 
article of our present issue, on the Persecution in Fapan. Baron 
Hiibner is, to our mind, a traveller of the very best kind. 
He describes very pleasantly, and he knows what to select as 
the points of interest in the countries which he visits. His 
“‘ promenade” was literally round the world, as he sailed from 
Queenstown for America, crossed the United States by the 
railway to San Francisco, and sailed thence to Yokohama and 
Japan. Then he visitea China, and came home by the steamer 
to Marseilles. The main divisions of his book, of some of which 
we hope to speak more at length in our next number, are four. 
First, that which relates to the United States, in which we have a 
very sensible estimate of the Mormons, the Baron’s account of 
whom is far more intelligible than that of many other travellers. 
After this, we place his short description of San Francisco. 
Japan, which fills a large space in this work, is the next great 
subject, and after Japan comes China, as to which country we 
have to thank him for a more lucid account of the massacre of 
Tientsin than any which we have met with elsewhere. The 
Baron always writes as a statesman, without forgetting that he is 
above everything a Christian. 


3. Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum Recentiorum. Collectio Lacensis. 
Tomus quartus. Friburgi Brisgovie, Herder, 1873. 

This is the fourth volume of the great collection of modern 
Councils, projected by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus at 
Maria Laach, whose labours in the cause of religion and Christian 
literature appear to go on without interruption, notwithstanding 
Prince Bismarck. It contains the French Councils of the present 
century, including the so called National Council of Paris in 1811, 
convened by Napoleon during his persecution of Pius the Seventh. 
The existing documents relating to this Assembly have never been 
collected before, and this alone would give great importance to 
the volume, the value of which, as illustrating the present condition 
of the Church in France, cannot be exaggerated. 


. Storia della Vita di S. Stanislao Kostka. Compilata sulle testimonie 
giuridiche dei processi formatisi per la sua canonizzatione, dal P. Guiseppe 
Boero. Torino. 

. The Life of Luisa de Carvajal. By Lady G. Fullerton. Burns and Oates. 
. Life of the Venerable Anna Maria Taigi. Translated from the French of 
R. F. Calixte de la Providence, by A. V. Smith Sligo. Washbourne. 

. The Life of the Venerable Anna Maria Taigi. Edited by E. H. Thompson. 
Burns and Oates. 

. Life of Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez. By a Lay-brother of the Society of 
Jesus. Burns and Oates. 


Our want of space, and not our will, compels us to class all 
these volumes together, and to deny ourselves the pleasure of 
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saying more than a very few words as to each. Father Boero’s 
Life of St. Stanislaus Kostka, which is promised us in English in 
the Quarterly Series, and will appear shortly, is important as 
being founded on a close and continued use of the juridical 
processes. The Life by Bartoli, which has been the foundation of 
most of the current biographies, was founded on these processes, 
and frequently embodies the very words of the witnesses, and 
nothing can be greater, as Father Boero bears witness, than the 
faithfulness and accuracy of Bartoli. But it was not the way of 
his time to quote and to give authorities. Father Boero has 
gone over the processes as to St. Stanislaus, and in the present 
volume gives us chapter and verse, the names and words of the 
witnesses, and the like. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s book is as charming as anything 
she has ever written, and adds a new chapter to our knowledge of 
England and English Catholics in the days of the Gunpowder 
Plot. Mrs. Smith Sligo has translated Pere Calixte’s work 
very well, and it is, or was, the standard life of a holy woman, 
about whom a great deal of interest is gathered at the present 
moment, on account of her well known predictions as to the events 
which have taken and are taking place at Rome. Mr. Thompson’s 
Life is original, and it has the advantage of having been founded 
on documents published in the Analecta Furis Pontificii, as well as 
on previous lives, including that which has been translated by 
Mrs. Smith Sligo. Mr. Thompson’s work—if he is author as well 
as editor—has evidently been a labour of love. He hangs over 
every detail of the life of the Venerable Anna Maria, and pours 
out his own reflections with freedom and abundance. This is his 
style, and it is idle to conceal that many readers do not like it. 
“Holy Scripture,” says Mr. Thompson, dwelling upon what he 
calls “the grace of listening to what is tiresome, far rarer than the 
grace of giving,” in which he conceives David to have been 
deficient (2 Kings xix. 29), ‘makes no comment, but records the 
fact, as it does others, for our admonition and instruction.” We 
do not find ourselves in the hard case of needing greater patience 
than David had when we are listening to Mr. Thompson: but, 
will he forgive some of his sincerest admirers for hinting that 
he might sometimes with advantage imitate the style of Holy 
Scripture in refraining from comment? The Life of Blessed 
Alphonsus Rodriguez, the holy lay-brother, is written with much 
simplicity and unction. 
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